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BRITISH EMBASSY, 
WASHINGTON 8, D. C. 


| 15th October 1947 
Refs 13/328/47 | 23 OCT 


Dear Department, 


Wide publicity has been given in the United 
States to the various Arab threats about Palestine and 
to stories that Arab troops are being concentrated on 
the borders of the country. The pro-Zionist newspapers 
such as P.M, insist that the Arab threat is not to be 
taken seriously. The numbers of Arab troops which 
might be available are cited to show that they are 
not in fact very numerous - see for example the enclosed 
cutting from the New York Times of Sunday, October l2th. 
P.M. maintains that these, apart Trom the Arab Legion 
in Transjordan, are of little worth. Moreover the 
demands of internal security in Iraq, the political 
divisions within the. Arab League and the possibility 
that a Jewish Legion might. be raised abroad would all, 
in P.M,.'s opinion, militate against effective Arab 
action, It therefore considers that the threats are 
mainly bluff. 


Ze P.M, also carried a story on the 13th October 
to the effect that there is a British agreement with 

the Arabs to allow the latter to take over all Palestine. 
This appears to have been based on a remark by Azzan 
Pasha that many applications had been received from 
ex~British officers anxious to join the Arab expeditionary 
forces destined for Palestine. The paper states that 
when a British Foreign Office spokesman was questioned 
about this he replied “curtly" that there was nothing 

in British law to prevent British officers from 

joining such an expedition. We are in touch with the 
U.K. Delegation at New York as to the desirability of 
issuing a denial of this scurrilous story if it shows 
signs of spreading. 
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3. Some other newspapers take the game general 


Eastern Department, /view 
Foreign Office, 
London, S.W.1l. 


view of the matter as does P,M, The New York Herald 
Tribune in an editorial of which a copy is enclosed, 
says that the mobilising forces of the Arab League 
are firmly entrenched on the front pages of the 
American press, which is very likely their first 

and major objective, and that the mobilisation is 
directed, not against the borders of Palestine, but 
against the beachheads of Lake Suecess. This paper 
does, however, issue the warning that what is bluff 
today may not be bluff tomorrow, if the situation is 
allowed to deteriorate further, and that a firm 
decision in the United Nations is therefore urgently 


needed. 


4. Other newspapers guch as the Washingt gst 
hold that the Arabs should be taken firmly to tas . 


for their present campaign of intimidation. This 
newspaper's leader was backed by an article by the 
columnist Barnet Nover, who described the Arab stand 
at Aaley as, if anything, more outrageous than that 


taken by Vishinsky at Lake Success. The Soviet Bloc 

had merely said that it would not participate in the 
election of a Balkan Commission whatever the Assembly 
did, but the Arab States, he said, were threatening 

to take the law into their own hands by military action. 


56 Wireless comment is divided between those who 
think the Arabs mean business and those who do not. 
The latter hold that if the Arabs were in earnest 

they would not have given their intentions so much 
advance publicity. The former believe that the Arabs 
are go excited that no consideration of their ultimate 
interests will prevail. Both groups of commentators 
4ncline to the view that no serious trouble will 

arise so long as the British remain in Palestine and 

a few hold that the British will have too much respect 
for their obligations to leave if the Arab threat is 


indeed real. | 


6. At the weekend an Associated Press story from 


/a 
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a correspondent who had flown along 300 miles of 

the borders of Palestine was widely printed, This 
said that no Areb troop concentrations whatever 

were to be obgerved. The more general tendency to 
discount Arab threats which ensued has, however, been 
checked by a U.P. story from Jerusalem which appeared 
in the press on the 13th October to the effect that 
Syrien troops on manosuvres had arrived at the 
Palestine border at two points north of the Sea of 
Galilee. The upshot is that the public is 
considerably confused despite determined efforts by 
Zionists and others (see for example the enclosed 
letter to the tor -) to persuade it that there 


is nothing te be feared. Meanwhile the American 
Zionist Emergency-Council has weighed in with the 
enclosed advertisement, which appeared in the Hew 
Lope timed and other papers on the 13th October, 
entitled "Shall We-Submit to Blackmail Diplomacy?" 


7s We are sending eopies of this letter to 
Jerusalem and to the U.K. Delegation at New York. 


Yours ever, 
CHANCERY 
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Opposing Forces 


In the event of an armed Arab- 
Zionist showdown—a showdown that 
could come only if the British with- . ow ; ; 7 
drew and the U. N. failed to provide Perey E, ge + 
a “police force’—these would be the 
opposing groups: 

Arabs. The seven Arab League 
states can muster perhaps 80,000 ; We 7 
troops, most of poor quality. Perhaps iN oe, - 
the most powerful Arab striking . ee . _ 
forces are those of Trans-Jordan, wo, 
which has a British-led Legion of oe Wg 
6,000 to 15,000 men, and Iraq, which 
has possibly 30,000 armed men. 

Zionist. The chief Jewish armed 
force is the Haganah. It numbers 
about 75,000 men, many of them 
highly trained veterans of World 
War II. . 

Whether the Arab troop maneuvers 
were made for propaganda -purposes 
only or whether they actually pre-— 
saged a “holy war” was uncertain. 

“The Arabs’ economic threat—the 
possibility of canceling present oil 
concessions—was the subject of wide- 
spread discussion in Western coun- fa ee Bee the aE niki fig gai ; 
tries, The general feeling was that _ Be eee : . | 
the Arab threat is not likely to be gh Ne Fae a ' 
carried out because the Arab rulers 
do not want to give up 4 rich source © 
of revenue. It was recalled that King 
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Ibn Saud of Arabia recently de- egestas Le MRE | Pec nna Cae 
scribed as “hot wind” rumors that he . . yeh x Best Ave OM ap o il / 
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New York Herald Tribune 10th October 1947. | 


THE ARAB ARMIES. 


Whatever may be happening along the frontiers of Palestine, 
it seemed clear at a late hour last night that the mobilizing 
forces of the Arab League were firmly intrenched on the front 
pages of the American press, which was, one is alfsost compelled 
to assume, their first and major objective. Except as a 
political and propagandist move, the mobilization (if it has 
really taken place) makes very little sense. Ostensibly a 
step preparatory to invading Palestine in defense of the 
Palestinian 4rabs in the event of a British withdrawal, it 
might have the effect of making it impossible for the British 
to withdraw, but could hardly accomplish anything else. 


The backbone of the allegedly mobilizing armies is the 
Arab Legion of Trans-Jordan, a well trained force of about 
30,000 or so, with considerable motorized equipment, but 
commanded by Glubb Pasha and largely officered by other 
Britons, and controlled by a king whose opposition to Palestinian 
partition is believed to be definitely subordinate ot his 
interest in attaching to his own kingdom the Arabic fragments 
which might result from such a fission. A further irony is 
supphied by the fact that a considerable portion of the Arab 
Legion is in fact already inside Palestine, retained by the 
the British administration as a part of the police force- 
a circumstance which makes it difficult to credit the report 
that the rest of it is now mobilizing along the frontier as 
a preparation for invasion. 


Military strategy in the Middle-Eastern world is,. like 

its politics, an intricately complicated thing; without 

trying to trace all the ramifications, it is enough to say that 
the likelihood of a concerted attack by the armies of the 
Arab. League on Palestine seems rather small,while the ability 
of the Jewish community in Palestine to defend itself is 
undoubtedly considerable. But we are ,a long way as yet from 
such grim issues. The present gestureis not military but polit- 
ical. It is a mobilization, not. against the borders of 
Palessine but against the beachheads of Tis'*e Success. As it 

such it. is not too serious now, but it is a:reminder that 
passions and propaganda are reaching the point where, without 
firm and definitive solutions, blood may really run one day 
in tragic fashion. 
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The Arabs are making what is today a bluff, but what will 
not be a bluff tomorrow if this deteriorating situation is 
allowed to drag on indefinitely from bad to worse. Their 
"mobilization" is no argument for accepting the Arab thesis, 
but it is an argument for promptly reaching some firm conclusion. 
The United Nations special committee has reported what is, with 
all its defects, the fairest and most practicable solution 
that it seems possible to attain; the time has come when 
it is this or nothing and there is every reason why the 
United States should frankly throw the full weight of its influence 
behind that solution, regardless of either Jewish or Arab intran- 
sigence, regardless of the politica} capital that the Russians 
or others might make out of it. We have reached a point at 
which firmness and definiteness of policy will be their own 
reward; whatever perils they may involve are now as nothing 
against the perils of further wishy-washy evasion. 


WASRIMVTON POST COT 14 1547 
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The undersigned, the first three|by Britain. Saudi Arabia wisely ; 
iof whom were members of the An-|keeps quiet at the moment, Should | 
glo-American Committee of In- Ibn Saud join in the threats it 
iquiry on Palestine, and the others, should. be remembered that he and 
Iwriters with first-hand knowledge|King Abdullah of Transjordania } 
lot the Middle East, its peoples,/are. mortal. enemies. For Saudi j 
problems and. conditions, believe Arabia to intervene in Palestine | 
they can speak with authority on|would involve the sending of an ex- || 
the Arab states’ threats to settle peditionary force across Trans- 
the Palestine question by force of|jordania. Poland would sooner }: 
arms. - oo allow an American Army to cross |; 
“We consider it our duty to con-|into Russia than Abdullah would || 
jvey to the American press, and|tolerate a Saudi Arabian march 
\through it to the American peo-|through his territory. | 
ple, our evaluation of these threats.| On the other’ hand, Palestine 
Leaving to the United Nations the|Jewry is a factor of considerable 
question of whether the Arab states |strength in modern warfare. ‘The 
can be allowed to violate the U. N.|British commander, G eneral 
‘Charter by undertaking open ag-|D’Arcy, in his testimony. before | 
a|3ression against Palestine, we pro-|the Anglo-American Committee, | 
_{,{elaim that there is no substance|stated without hesitation that Pal- |: 
i|whatsoever in the threats of the/estine Jewry could militarily hold |) 
Arab. politicians. “tits own. The Arab threats are |: 
fh} ‘Syria, Lebanon and Iraq, whose |mere bluff. 


ijaxtnies are allegedly being concen-| When Hitler threatened the || 
tltrated on the frontiers for an in-|world with aggression he had a 
i- vasion of the Holy Land, are mili-|powerful Wehrmacht to back up |, 
i/tarily so weak that they cannot de-|his threats. When the Husseinis of 
| {fend their own countries and can-|Palestine or Azzam Bey of the 
iM nét suppress local rebellions :of|/Arab League, imitate Hitler, they } 


mutinous minority groups. heir {have behind them an utterly dis- 
isjarmies are extremely small in num-|united group of Arab peoples, with 
4 bers, weak in morale, ill equipped, ino armies, no air force, no navy, no 
j-/badly trained and utterly inexperi-|equipment, no. industrial potential ; 
igieneed in modern warfare. Further-jand no know-how in modern war- 
i more, the Christian majcrity of the|fare, | 
p\population in Lebanon favors a FRANK W. BUXTON. 
piJewish state in Palestine and is BARTLEY C. CRUM. 
:{opposed to its own present unrep- JAMES G. McDONALD. 
Hresentative government. _ ELIAHU BEN-HORIN. 
| The only effective Arab military - GEORGE L. CASSIDY. 
force is the Arab Legion of Trans- ' FRANK GERVASI. 
jordania, which however is main- | EDGAR ANSEL MOWRER::! 
tained, commanded and controlled' New: York. ae 
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"THREAT upon threat falls from the lips 
of Arab spokesmen both in the United 
~~ Nations and in the Middle East. The 


Arab League proclaims that the seven Arab — 


states will send military forces to Palestine! 
There is to be a Holy War against the Jews! 
There is to be a complete “break’’ with the 
West! Sanctions are to be employed against 


the oil concessions of America and Britain in 


the Middle East! , | 


All this because the United Nations Special - 


Committee on Palestine recommended partition 


of the Holy Land as the final solution of a 
grave and long-standing international problem. 

Is there any substance to these threats, or 1s 
this an attempt to blackmail the United-Nations 
into submitting to the demands of the Arab 
rulers > Oo 


The Middle East Frankenstein 


- The. chieftains of Arabia who are now, so 

vociferous at Lake Success did not arrive there 
on‘their own power. They have been built up 
and pushed in. All they possess now in the 
way of official standing and prestige they owe 


-- to that’ West with which they tiow threaten to” 
“break.” The Arab countries lie within the 
sphere of British-American political, economic - 


and strategic power. ‘They owe to the Western 
Powers their deliverance from inevitable Axis 


occupation and devastation in World War II; - 


pred 


4 


_ jn order to oil the war. But if the world goes 


mad and engages in a new global war, formal 


ownership of Middle Eastern oil reserves will 


mean very: little. For in time of war it is not the’ 

availability, but the accessibility, of oil that 

counts. «= - | e - 3 | | 
Thus far America has at no time been depen- 


dent on Middle Eastern oil. The Arab states,‘ 
however, are totally dependent on the Western — 
Powers for the development, shipping and mar- 


keting of their oil: resources in peacetime, and 
for their protection in wartime. | 

The Arab threat of applying sanctions against 
‘American and British oil interests in the Middle 
East is, therefore, also bluff. 


The Arabs And The Soviet Union 
The alternative to'a “break with the West” 


is lining up with the East, namely, the Soviet 
Union. The absurdity of such a notion is readily 


apparent to anyone with even elementary 


knowledge of the feudal Arab world. The 


Arab potentates would be the very last to invite 


Soviet influence in their lands and over their 
- peoples 0. | 
Furthermore, on May 14, 1947 Andrei A. 
; yee Soviet delegate to the General 

\sse 
~ behalf of the Soviet Union: “The settlement 
of the problem of Palestine by the creation of 
_a single Arab-Jewish state, with equal rights — 


bly of the United Nations, declared on 


of the Arab states. 


Egypt, Saudi Arabia. Traq and Syria have 
small, ill-trained and ill-equipped armies. Most _ 


~ of these troops are totally dependent on British 


and American military instruction and equip- 
ment. Furthermore, the highly-publicized Arab 
“unity” is also a myth. There are great differ- 
ences and bitter animosities among the leaders 


Palestine Jewry, on the other hand, has 


already demonstrated that it is a factor to be. 
reckoned with in modern warfare. Its industrial 
potential is by far the greatest in the entire 


Middle East. Its youth, which fought on the 
battlefields of the world in the’last war, con- 
tains the right kind of human material for a 
Jewish national army. On this point we offer 
the testimony of no less an authority than Gen- 
eral J. C. D’Arcy, formerly the General Offi- 


cer Commanding Palestine, whose’ views were 


recorded by Bartley C. Crum, member of the 


Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry. 


In Behind the Silken Curtain Mr.Crum says: | - 


“We discussed with him (General D'Arcy) 
what would happen if British troops were with- 
drawn from Palestine. = : 


“Sos STE you were to withdraw British troops, the 
~ “Haganah would take over all of Palestine to- 
 morrow;"-General-D’Arcy replied flatly... 


‘But could the Haganah hold Palestine 


under such circumstances?’ I asked. 


se Cg ain "he aid. ‘T he: could hold it : 


. ‘All this be ae the United Nations Special 7 


Committee on Palestine recommended partition 
of the Holy Land.-as the final solution of a 
grave and long-standing international problem. 

Is there any substance to these threats, or is 
this an attempt to blackmail the United Nations 
into submitting: to the demands | of the Arab 
rulers> 


- The Middle East Frankenstein 


| The chieftains: of Arabia who are now, $0 
_ vociferous: at Lake Success did not arrive there 


ow 


_. orvtheirown power. They have been. built up 

and pushed in. All they possess now in the | 

_..., way of official, standing and prestige they owe | 
ae to that’ West with which they’ ‘ow threaten to° 
“break.” The Arab countries lie within the . 


sphere of British-American political, economic 
_ and strategic power. . They owe to the Western 
Powers their deliverance from inevitable Axis 
‘occupation ‘and devastation in World War II; 
the recognition of their independence; their 
admission ‘as sovereign states into the United 
Nations; the supply of arnis and military train- 
ing for their troops; the development and 


exploitation of their oil resources; financial — 
support in the form of loans, gratuities’ and oil 


royalties, which in some Arab states form the 
Major part of the national income. 


‘Withdrawal of Western political and mile 


tary protection and economic support from the 
Arab states would spell complete ruin for their 
leaders. Politically, militarily and economi- 


cally, not one of these countries could stand on. 
its own feet. The moment oil royalties to Iraq © 


and Saudi Atabia are halted, the local Arab 


~~ potentates would lose-niost of their i income. Or 
should Great Britain withhold its subvention to 


Abdullah of. Transjordan, ‘this puppet king 
"would practically have to ask for alms. | 
-’ The truth is that this Frankenstein monster __ 
"created by. Great Britain has 1 no strength of its 
~own. All Arab: threats of a break" with the 


: West are.mere bluff. 
| The Cow, The Calf And The Milk 


“There is‘an old saying that “niore than. the | 


7 calf wants the milk, the cowneeds to be milked.” 


- This was never. truer than in the case of the 


relationship between American oil interests and 

the Arab rulers of the Middle East. America 
wants Arabian.oil, of course: in time of peace, 
for the supply of overseas markets, so as not to 


drain home resources: in case of armed conflict, | 
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keting of “de a resources in onic and 


for their protection in wartime. 

The Arab threat of applying sanctions against 
‘American and British oil interests in the Middle 
East is, therefore, also bluff. 


The Arabs And The Soviet Union 


_ The alternative to'a “break with the West” 
is lining up with the East, namely, the Soviet 


Union. The absurdity of such a notion is readily 
apparent to anyone with even elementary 


knowledge of the feudal Arab world. The 


Arab potentates would be the very last to invite 


_ Soviet influence 1 in their lands and over their 
~ peoples | 
F urthermore, « on Nis 14,1947 Andrei A. 

~ Gromyko, Soviet delegate to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, declared on 
behalf of the Soviet Union: “The settlement 
of the problem of Palestine by the creation of | 


a single Arab-Jewish state, with equal rights 
for Jews and Arabs, might be considered as one 
of the possible solutions and as the solution most 
deserving attention. If it were found that this 
plan was unrealizable on account of the deteri- 
oration of relations between Jews and Arabs, 
then it would be necessary to consider an alter- 


native solution which, like the first, has its advo- 


cates in Palestine and consists of the division of 
Palestine into two independent separate states 
—one Jewish and one Arab.” 

It would seem, then, that the Soviet Union 


‘is not prepared to go along with Arab plans for - 


the destruction of the Jewish National Home. 
And the Arabs, i it appears, are not “rushing 1 into 
Russia’s arms” after all. 

Thus, another Arab threat 1 1S merely another 
Arab bluff. : 


| The Threat Of ia Arab-Jewish War 


As we read headlines about the “ massing of 
Arab troops at Palestine’s borders,” we would ~ 
do well to analyze this. “war threat” in terms of: 


existing realities. In Palestine itself no more 


than 3,000 Arabs participated in anti-Jewish — 
riots at any time in the past. Even when the . 
tioters were led by the Axis collaborator, Haj 


Amin el Husseini, the former Mufti of Jerusa- 
lem, and when they had the support of Fascist 


and Nazi agents, their numbers were insignifi-. 
cant. At present, with the Axis no longer ‘in 
existence, the prospects for a real Arab revolt - 


in Palestine are much poorer. 


" original area contemplated 
‘laration. But the Jewish oa is not threaten- 
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| ae obs in modern warfare: Its sib, | 
potential is by far the greatest in the entire 


Middle East. Its youth, which fought on the 
battlefields of the world in the'last war, con- 
tains the right kind of human material for a 


_ Jewish national army. On this point we offer 
_ the testimony of no less an authority than Gen- 


eral J. C. D’Arcy, formerly the General Offi- 


cer Commanding Palestine, whose’ views were 


recorded by Bartley C. Crum, member of the ae 
; _ Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry, 89 > 


In Behind the Silken Curtain Mr.Crum says! | 


“We discussed with him (General D’Arcy) ~~ 


what would happen if Bnitish troops were wa 
ca from Palestne. = ®: 


“Tf you were to withdraw: British troops, the 


Haganah would take over all ‘of Palestine. to- 
_ morrow,’ General: D'Arcy replied flatly. 


‘But could the Haganah hold Paletine .. pega 


a under such circumstances>” | asked. 


" ‘Certainly,’ he said. ‘They could bold it a 


against the entire Arab world.” 


So much for the fourth Arab bluff. 


Will The U.N. Be Intimidated? 


Even if all of these threats of the Arab poli- ; | 


ticians could be taken at their face value we... 
would have a night to expect the United Nations 


to withstand such intimidation. If.the spirit of 
appeasement is to rule at Lake Success then - 
there is no hope for the world. If the former 


-pro-Nazi agent, Jamal. el Husseini, can brow- 


beat the United Nations with as much success 


as Hitler enjoyed at Munich, then we may as 


well liquidate the United Nations and prepare 


~ for new anarchy in the world, for new wars and 
as aay destruction. 


A Committee of the United Nations investi- < 


- gated the Palestine problem and rendered its 
Judgment. The solution advocated by the _ 
_ majority involves enormous: sacrifices on the  _ 

_ part of the Jewish people. The area designated — 


for the Jewish State is only one-eighth of the | 
4 the Balfour Dec- 


ing revolt, or a war against the Arabs. 
Organized mankind cannot and must not- 


a tolerate ‘blackmail diplomacy even when such — 
“ _- threats are based on actual power. But when — 
the threats are empty and: baseless, they can 


only be met with the condemnation which they 
deserve. : 


_ AMERICAN ZION IST -EMERGEN CY COUN CIL 


342 Madison Avenue 


New York 17, N. 2 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 


1,500 Visitors Go Through 15 
Old Houses Where Leading 
Americans Lived in Past 


FIRST LAW SCHOOL THERE), 
Washington Hamilton, Burr | 
and Calhoun Once Walked |@ 
Streets of Connecticut Town |i 


Special to THE New York TLMEs. ao 
LITCHFIELD, Conn., Oct. 12—| gm 
The doors of fifteen old houses|§ 
stood open welcomingly yesterday |} 
in this quiet New England village 
as 1,500 visitors passed through 
them for a glimpse of homes made 
famous for their beauty and their 
early illustrious background. : : 
Not since 1936 have the historic: | 
houses been made available for 
public inspection. Yesterday's | % 
event was sponsored by the Anti-ifj 
quarian and Landmarks Society of | 
Connecticut, which held its annual | 
meeting in the Congregational | 
Church where once Lyman Beech- 
er, father of Henry Ward Beecher 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe, made 
his impassioned temperance pleas. 
One of the old elms, golden in 
the warm sunlight, marks the site 
of the Beecher homestead long 
since gone. Many of the town’s 
stately trees are memorials and 
many were planted by men who 
made histgry. 


Historic Tree Still Stands 


On South Street, with a double 
row of majestic elms, is the last of 
thirteen sycamores placed there by 
Oliver Wolcott, signer of the Dec- 
aration of Independece and gov- 
ernor of the state. 

The Governor’s House is com- 
fortable and unpretentious. It is 
one of the oldest in the village and 
of the early Litchfield type, with 
a porticoed ell. 

Directly across from the Wolcott 
House on North Street, known as 
the ‘Street of Intellectuals,” is the 
tiny law school, the first in Amer- 
ica, founded by Tapping Reeve and 
Judge James Gould. It was built in 
1784, a simple frame cottage 
twenty by twenty-one feet right 
beside Judge Reeve’s home, now 
maintained by the Litchfield His- 


toate ooms now, 2. HOME, LS REPLACED 
FOR HELEN KELLER 


Room and the Yale Room, and all 
are furnished and decorated in 
period style. 

Blind Educator Lights a Lamp 
on Easton, Conn., Lawn With 
Hope It Will Last Forever 


ia a 
' : 
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From a corner house with two- 
story columns can be seen the 
whipping post elm beside the 
county jail. In its shade wrong- 
doers of a bygone day were lashed. 


Had First Temperance Society 


Litchfield, in an earlier day, was 
the fourth largest town in Con- 
necticut and along its streets 


walked and rode George Washing- ‘ 
ton, Alexander ao aiton: eo Keller, the blind-deaf author and 


Burr, John C. Calhoun and General educator, flicked a switch last 
Lafayette. Such men as Ethanjnight, lighting an electric lamp 
Allen, Benjamin Cara and|resting in a nine-foot-high oriental 
nee Deming lived there. gacred stone on the rear lawn of 
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May Throw Light on Jungle Oil 
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, the first in this country, was erected at Litchfield in 1784 


| In Sign Language Service 

| A cornerstone laying ceremony 

| in the sign language for 1,000 

| deaf persons was a feature of 
the services yesterday afternoon 
at the site of a $100,000 church 
for the deaf in Jackson Heights, 
Queens. 

The Rev. Floyd Possehl of 
Woodhaven, Queens, pastor of 
the nearly completed St. Mat- 
thews Lutheran Church for the 
Deaf, at Seventy-fifth Street 


and Forty-first Avenue, Jackson 
Heights, interpreted by use of 
the sign language a sermon de- 
: Reavy Ty of 


OQ ave = ar: 


DE = 


students in the United States. 


The Dr. Abhey House on South Street was built in 1832 rhe new york Times (by Boenzi) 
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Church Cornerstone Laid | KERIC A HOUSE HERE 


TO SERVE STUDENTS 


Building Opened in W. 140th 
Street Largely With Funds 
From Ethiopia and Haiti 


Representatives of Haiti, the 
‘Gold Coast, Liberia and South 
Africa attended yesterday the 


opening of Africa House at 459 
West 140th Street, sponsored by 
the African Academy of Arts and 
Research aS a meeting place for 
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PICKS 4 FOR MEDALS 


Gen. Bradley, Milbank, Judge: 
Learned Hand, Sulzberger | 
Will Receive Awards | 

: Marine fossils uncovered by an 


‘expedition 10,000 feet up in the 
Peruvian Andes have arrived in 
‘New York, it was announced yes- 
iterday by officials of Columbia 


| University and the American Mu- 


Veterans Administration Head |seum of Natural History. 
| The 4,000 pounds of fossilized 


Cited for His Determination | <nens, described as one of the most 
to Save Lives in War |significant finds in recent years, 


PRESENTATIONS ON OCT. 27 


‘Museum-Columbia Expedition Brings Back: 
4,000 Pounds of Shells From Mountains, 
| Once the Floor of a Shallow Sea 


MONDAY, OCTOBER. 13,_.1947. 


COLUMBUS PARADE 
VIEWED BY 250,000 


15,000 March Up Fifth Avenue 
While 60 Bands Play and 
School Majorettes Strut 


| 


covered both Texas and Oklahoma. 
The evidence was in the form of 
marine fossils of the same general | 
type as found in the Southern | 
states. 

The lower part of this sea-cov- 
ered area became one of the high- 
est mountain ranges in the world 
by a tremendous upthrust caused 
by internal . disturbances in 
earth, he explained. . 

Many marine fossils previously 


PUPILS’ FLAGS ADD COLOR 


Knights of Columbus Units Join 
Procession for First Time— 
Wreath Is Laid at Statue 


lare expected to throw light on one 
Pere peer ree 


Four Americans wlio 
achieved distinction in fields of 
activity related to the career of 
Theodore Roosevelt will receive 
the Roosevelt Distinguished Serv- 
lice Medal for 1947, James R. Gar- 
field, president of the Roosevelt 
Memorial Association. announced 
last night. 

The medals will be 
a dinner to be held at the 
dore Roosevelt House, 28 
Twentieth Street, on Oct. 27, the 
eighty-ninth anniversary of the 
former President’s birth, under the 
joint auspices of the Roosevelt 
Memorial Association and the 
Women’s Theodore Roosevelt Me- 
morial Association. 

Gen. Omar Bradley will receive 
a medal for distinguished. service 
in the administration of public of- 
fice and the field of national de- 
fense. Judge Learned Hand will 
be honored for distinguished serv- 
ice in the field of law. Jeremiah 
Milbank and Arthur Hays Sulz- 
berger will receive the award for 
“distinguished service by a private 
citizen.” 

The citations follow: 


‘OMAR NELSON BRADLEY 


General Bradley, who receives 
the Medal for ‘the administra- 
tion of public office’’ as well as 
in the field of the national de- 
fense, is chief of the Veterans’ 
Administration. A graduate of 
West Point, he was not only out- 
standing as a cadet but was re- 
called to the academy as conl- 
mandant of cadets. In the Tu- 
nisian and Sicilian campaigns he 
revealed gifts for organization, 
strategy and tactics which came 
to full flower in the invasion of 
Normandy and the encirclement 
of the Ruhr. His understanding 
of the man in the ranks, his sym- 
pathy for him and his determina- 
tion to conserve lives at any cost 
short of the achievement of the 
objective assigned him, made him 
the best beloved even as he was 
one of the most successful of all 
American commanders. 

As head of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration he has confronted 
difficulties more complex, it has 
been said, than the invasion of 
Europe. He has increased to an 
extraordinary degree the effi- 
ciency of the organization which 
deals successfully with upward of 
fifteen million veterans when, be- 
fore him, it dealt incompetently 
with five. He has cut red tape, 
expelled the ‘“chiselers,’’ raised 
the standards of medical «ire and 
hospital management, and deffed 
the demagogues seeking to ex- 
ploit the veteran for their own 
ends. The future of the ex-GI, he 
has said, ‘‘lies in honest opportu- 
nity rather than special privilege. 
We dare not benefit one group of 


the American people at the ex- 


presented at 
Theo- 
East 


lof the world's last great untapped 


. 


oil preserves in the jungles of the 
have!|Upper Amazon basin. | 
' Dr, Norman D. Newell. leader of 


:the expedition, explained that the 
same strata of rocks that underlie 
‘the jungles come to the surface 


‘further west in the tall Andes, thus: 


possible to examine and 


‘making it 
rock. 


‘evaluate oil-bearing types of 


' The discovery of the colorful mountain and carried down by 
‘marine fossils in the Andes addsidian helpers and mules. 


‘proof to theories that the range 
‘once lay under a shallow sea, he 


‘said. 

i Dr. Newell, who is Professor of 
‘Geology at Columbia and curator 
lof historical geology and fossil in- 
ivertebrates at the museum. said 
i the expedition also found evidence 
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| NEWS BULLETINS 


Every Hour on the Hour 


| 7A, M. through Midnight 


| WaAXR 


(1560 on the dial) 


WQXQ 


FM-96.3 megacycles (Channel 242) 
and 45.9 megacycles 


THE RADIO STATIONS OF 
Fhe New Pork Cimes 
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PLANE HITS MOTORBOATS 


Student Pilet Hurt in Descent 
on Mill Basin, Brooklyn 


A atudent pilot was injured yes- 
terday afternoon when he brought 
|down his Piper Cub seaplane on 
Mill Basin in Brooklyn and crashed 
into two unoccupied motorboats 
moored a few hundred feet from 


shore. 

The flier, Harry 8. Mittleman, 
37 years old, of 1672 East Thirty- 
third Street, Brooklyn, told the 
police he struck the powerboats 
after swerving to avoid a sailboat 
Although the pontoons of the plane 
were damaged severely, the craft 
did not sink. 


Mr. Mittleman was taken off in 


a rowboat before police and fire 


vehicles arrived in response to re- 
ports that a house had been hit. 
was admitted to Coney Island 
Hospital for treatment of shock 


He 


and face injuries, including a pos- 
sible nose fracture. 

The police said the plane was 
owned by the Brooklyn Skyport, 
which has a hangar at Mill Basin. 


| was 


‘that the same shallow sea oncelable by major 


unknown to science were uncov- 
ered during the course of the ex- 
pedition. Their age was estimated 
as between 200,000,000. and 300,- 
000,000 years. 

Most of the expedition’s work 
done at elevations ranging 
from 10,000 to 16,000 feet. Many 
100-pound blocks of rock contain- 
ing specimens were cut from the 
in- 


Dr. Newell was accompanied by 
his wife, Robert Adlington, John 
Chronic and Thomas Roberts. They 
were assisted by a group of Peru- 
vian geologists and students from 
the University of San Augustin in 
Arequipa. The expedition was fi- 
nanced through funds made avail- 
oil companies. 
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CHALLENGES KEEP 500 
OFF SHANKS VOTE LIST 


Special to THE New Yorx Times. 


SHANKS VILLAGE, N. Y., Oct. 


|42-Five hundred persons, student- 


veterans and members of their 


With sprightly step, to the blare 
of martial music, thousands of 
New Yorkers marched up Fifth 
Avenue yesterday afternoon in 
celebration of the 455th anniver- 
sary of the discovery of America 
by Christopher Columbus. 

It was warm sunshine and clear 
skies for the two-hour and sixteen- 
minute parade, beginning at Forty- 
fourth Street and winding up at 
Eighty-fourth Street. The police 
estimated that 250,000 spectators 
lined both sides of Fifth Avenue 
behind wooden police barriers. The 
parade detail consisted of 1,360 po- 


licemen commanded by Chief In- 
spector Martin J. Brown. The po- 
lice said they clocked 15,000 per- 
sons in the line of march. 

The parade’s theme was “Ameri- 
cans All,” accentuated with repre- 
sentations from all sections of the 
city’s life—religious, fraternal, 
civic, labor. The public-school sys- 
tem provided pageantry of color 
and flags. Virtually every high 


families, were prevented from reg- school in the city was represented 


istering 
when they were challenged by Re- 


in this area last night {by marching contingents of stu- 
‘dents. In the vanguard were pretty, 
l high-stepping majorettes leading 


publican members of the boards of i plaring school bands. 


registry. 
More than two hundred others, 


also residents of the veterans hous- 


ing unit here, were allowed to reg- 
ister only after they were subject- 
ed to long questioning by Republi- 
cans at polling places in Tappan, 
Blauvelt and Orangeburg. 

Jhan Robbins, Democratic candi- 
\date for Councilman in Orange- 
|town, announced today that attor- 
neys for the Shanks Village Resi- 
dents Association would prepare 
‘individual cases for presentation 
ibefore the Supreme Court in this 
‘area on Tuesday .or Wednesday. 
‘Mr. Robbins explained that it was 
impossible to select just one or two 
‘sample test cases because of the 
variety of reasons given for the 
challenges. 

Sheriff J. Henry Mock of Rock- 
land County said his office was 
checking every challenge. He add- 
ed, however, that scrutiny of chal- 
lenges in his jurisdiction was rou- 
tine. All told, 2,000 persons in the 
Shanks Village housing project are 
adult citizens. 


re ee 


CRASH KILLS 2 BUGLERS 


In the reviewing stand at Sixty- 
fourth Street were 300 persons, in- 
| cluding Governor Dewey, Mayor 
/O’Dwyer and other state and city 
officials, as well as various magis- 
trates and judges. 


Dewey and O'Dwyer Speak 


There was a pause during the 
parade when Governor Dewey in a 
broadcast message said: 

“This is certainly the most beau- 
tiful parade day I have seen in a 
year of parade-going. I take this 
as a great tribute to the contribu- 
tions made to society by Ameri- 
cans of Italian descent. It is a 
great demonstration of Italian- 
American friendship.” 

_ Mayor O’Dwyer told his radio 
listeners, “If you are not here, you 
should be here.” 

Promptly at 1:50 P. M, a 
mounted guard of eighteen patrol- 
men swung into line and the parade 
got under way, with Generoso 
Pope, as grand marshal, directly 
behind the guard. When the first 
contingent reached St. Patrick’s 
|Cathedral, Mr. Pope alighted from 
ihis automobile. He kissed the rings 
of Coadjutor Archbishop J. Francis 
A. McIntyre and Bishop William 
L. Arnold of the military ordi- 


Youths Were Pushing Car, Out!/nariate, then rode on to take his 


of Gasoline, After Parade 


Special to THE NEw York T1MES. 


BORDENTOWN, N. J., 


‘place in the reviewing stand at 
Sixty-fourth Street. 
The: New York Knights of Co- 


Oct. 12}lumbus units “ ined the Pope com- 


—Two young buglers were killed; mittee’s parade for the first time. 


early today when another. car 
automobile they were 
» 39 after it ran!Day narade. 


struck the 


7 


“Heretofore the Knights of Colum- 
bus staged their own Columbus 


t 5 2, / 


os walked and rode George Washing- 
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aration of Independece and gov- 
‘ ernor of the state. 
The Governor’s House is com- 


Oliver Wolcott, signer of the Dec-| am 


fortable and unpretentious. It is}: 3 


one of the oldest in the village and 
of the early Litchfield type, with 
a -porticoed.. ell. 


Directly across from the Wolcott 


House on North Street, known as . 


the “Street of Intellectuals,” is the 
tiny law school, the first in Amer- 
.ica, founded by Tapping Reeve and 
Judge James Gould. It was built in 
1784, a: 5 
twenty by twenty-one feet right 
beside Judge Reeve’s home, now 
maintained by the Litchfield His- 
torical Society. 

It contains rooms known as thé, 
Harvard Room, Princeto 
Room and the Yale Room, and all 
are. furnished and decorated in 
period style. ; 

From a corner house with two- 
story columns can be seen the 
whipping post elm beside the 
county jail. In its shade wrong- 
doers of a bygone day were lashed. 


Had First Temperance Society 


_ -LitéAfield, in an earlier day, was] 
-. the fourth largest town in Con- 


” neeticut...and. along -its streets, 
Alexander Hamilton, Aaron 
John C. Calhoun and General 
Lafayette. Such men as Ethan 
Allen; Benjamin Tallmadge and 
Julius Deming lived there. 
Litchfield is the birthplace of 
the first -American Law School, 
the first Young Ladies’ Academy 
and the first Temperance Society, 
and there are few towns which 
have so perfectly maintained their 
old houses for more than 150 years. 
Under the auspices of the Litch- 
field Historical Society, the anti- 
quarians had _ the opportunity of 
viewing some of the 9,000 items on 
display in the museum. On display 
also were Ralph Earle’s ‘portraits 
of Litchfield’s eighteenth century 
dignitaries, the costumes of the 
period, the silver, books and fur- 
nishings which have been collected 
and preserved during the last 200 
years. ae: 
There was a special showing of 
Revolutionary and earlier period 
fabrics at the library and costumed 
residents of the town played host 
and hostess to the guests. 
a i 


BUFFALO TANK BLAST 
STARTS $250,000 FIRE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., oct. 12 (2)— 
‘A’ gasoline refinery explosion and 
fire in production and sales in- 
stallations of the Standard Oil| 
Company today caused damage 
estimated at $250,000, injured one 
employe and brought Buffalo its 

_ first four-alarm blaze in more than 
a decade. 
The blast, which occurred about 
- 12715 A. M., shook a South Buffalo 
‘ grea of several square miles and 
drew thousands of spectators. 

Fire Commissioner Joseph F. 

Masterson, who estimated the dam- 
age, said the fire apparently start- 
ed in a refinery gas-storage tank 
of 15,000 cubic-foot capacity. 

, Albert Herman, 43, a company 
watchman, discovered the blaze 
and immediately started to back 
gasoline transport trucks out of 
a company garage across the 
street. . 

He had removed one truck when 
there was a “terrific explosion” 
and the garage was leveled. More 
than twenty-five other trucks in 
the garage were destroyed or dam- 
aged. . 

Herman, his clothes ablaze, 
started away from the fire and 
near-by residents cut his clothes 
from him and took him to Mercy 
Hospital. His condition was re- 
ported “fairly good” despite flash 

burns all over his body. 


ton, 
‘Burr, 


2 Get Safety Exposition Posts 


Dr. Walter A. Cutter, admin- 
istrative assistant at the New 
York University Center for Safety 
Education, and Fred F. Beik of the 
engineering and inspection division 
of the Bankers Indemnity Insur- 
ance Company have been named 
general vice chairmen for New 
York’s eighteenth annual Safety 
Convention and Exposition, it was 
announced yesterday. The event, 
sponsored by the Greater New 


York Safety Council, will be. held}. 


_ in the Hotel Pennsylvania April 13 
through 16, 1948. 


simple frame cottage | 


ithe differences that 


| The Dr. 


HOME IS REPLACED 
FOR HELEN KELLER 


Blind Educator Lights a Lamp 
on Easton, Conn., Lawn With 
Hope It Will Last Forever 


_ Special to Tue New York Towns, 


_ + ASTON, Gonn.; Oct..12—Helen 


= 


Keller, the biind-deaf author and 


educator, flicked a switch last 
night, lighting an electric lamp 
resting in a nine-foot-high oriental 
sacred stone on the rear lawn of 
her reconstructed home here, and 


expressed the hope it would remain 


lighted forever. 

Her companion, Polly Thomson, | 
called the lamp “the unquenchable 
light,” symbolizing the “unquench- 
able spirit of Helen Keller.” She 
said the lamp never would be 
turned off. . 

Miss Keller has been living in 
her new twelve-room home for ten 
days. It was built and is being 
furnished by her friends as a re- 
production of her home Arcan 
Ridge, which was destroyed by 
fire on Nov. 23, 1946. Only one 
thing has been added—a sun porch 
adjoining her study on the second 
floor. ni 

Library Is Gone 


Many things are missing, how- 
ever. Among them are.her library 
of hundreds of Braille volumes, her 
manuscripts, letters and memor- 
anda. Gone, too, is the manuscript 
she typed herself of the biography 
of Anne Sullivan Macy, the 
teacher who, sixty years ago, 
taught the small deaf-blind girl to 
communicate with the world. . 

Miss Keller, who was in Europe 
surveying the conditions of the 
blind when she heard -about the. 
fire, said the news hurt :her deeply. 
But today, sitting in familiar sur- 
roundings, with her Shetland col- 
lie Gillian running around nearby, 
she said: 

“I’m so happy to be back among 
these dear old stone walls and pine 
wood.” 

She does not plan to rest, but 
already has started a campaign to 
aid the blind abroad.  —s—s_. 

“I can not rest while I think of 
the frightful conditions of the blind. 
in Europe,” she said. 


Appeals for Aid From-U. S. 


She appealed for Americans to 
aid them. Many people have put 


their trust in us, she said, and we} 


must not fail them. © . os 

‘I am able to speak without 
hesitation because I have endured 
the common losses that. other 
mortals know,” she said. “I say 
positively that if life defeats us, 
and we feel that nothing is left for 
us, we must simply go forward 
trusting and looking until. we find 
our opportunities. to. start life over 
again. 

“From the steps of destitution, 
we will climb to new heights of 
accomplishment, develop richer 
personalities and at last master 

seem : to: -hold 
us back. ar 

“When J think of..the fires I 
have lived through and witnessed 
in the hospitals—the fires of suf- 
fering by the paralyzed and the 
paraplegics, the loss in sight and 
hearing—and the supreme courage 
with which these sufferers have 
overcome their hardships, greater 
than my own, I am convinced of 
the immeasurable greatness and 
the invincibility of the human 
spirit.” ra eg . 

Along with her concern for the 


- Continued on Page 48, Column 2 


Church Cornerstone Laid 
In Sign Language Service 


. A cornerstone laying ceremony 
in the sign language for 1,000 
deaf persons. wag -a feature of. 
the services yestérday afternoon 
at the site of a $100,000 church 


for the deaf ti Jacksor Heights, | 


Queens. 


The Rev. Floyd. Possehl of | 


Woodhaven, Queens, pastor of | 


-thé- nearly completed St. Mat- 


thews Lutheran Church for the 
Deaf, at Seventy-fifth Street 
and Forty-first Avenue, Jackson 
Heights, interpreted by use of 
the sign language a sermon de- 
livered by the Rev. Dr. Arthur 
Brunn of Brooklyn, vice presi- 
dent of the. Missouri Synod of 
the Lutheran Church. 

The cornerstone was put in 
place by Dr. Brunn, assisted by 
the Rev. Theodore Moeller, also 
of Brooklyn. 

The present pastor, who is not 
deaf, communicated the prayers 
by his own “writing in sky” 
(sign language) and the congre- 
gation joined in reciting the 
Lord’s Prayer in the sign lan- 
guage. 
pa CATA TTS ATES ET 


RECORD SET BY SCHOOL 


Commerce Unit of N. Y. U. Lists 
9,400 Students in 1946-47 


The New York University School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Fi- 
nance registered 9,400 students 
during the 1946-47 academic year, 
the largest “point enrollment” in 
its forty-seven-year history, it was 
reported yesterday by Dean John 


'T, Madden. Of this total, the dean 


added, 6,500 were veterans. Four 


‘thousand students attended the 


school during the past summer 
semester, 3,600 of whom were 
veterans. 

“At the graduate exercices last 
June,” Dean Madden said, “about 
1,000 School of Commerce . seniors 
were awarded. degrees—a record 
for the school.” ; 

Dean Madden also reported a 
48 per cent increase in the active 
membership of the school’s alumni 
association. ‘The association,” he 
said, “is the largest in the New 
York University Alumni Federa- 
tion and has contributed more to 
the Alumni Fund than any other 
school of the university.” 


TO VISIT PRESS SHRINE 


Westchester Historians Will Be 
Guests at St. Paul’s Church. 


Special to THE NEw York TIMEs. 


MOUNT VERNON, "N. Y., Oct. 
12—Historic St. Paul’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church here, national 
shrine to freedom of the press be- 
cause of the John Peter Zenger in- 
cident of 1733, will be visited to- 
morrow by the Westchester County 
Historical Society on its annual 
fall pilgrimage. 

-The Rev. W. Harold Weigle, rec- 


-{tor, and Mrs. Weigle will explain 


the - history of the church, the 
churchyard and the village green. 
Women of the parish will be 
hostesses at a tea for the histo- 
rians. a tae 
The pilgrimage will begin with 
an inspection of historic buildings 
and monuments in Larchmont and 
Mamaroneck.. The Mamaroneck 
town historian will then prepare 
the group for the tour of St. Paul’s 
by relating the story of the Mama- 
roneck Quakers and their relation- 


.|ship.to Zenger and freedom of the 


press. 


Abbey House. on South Street was built in 1832 ne new vork Times (by Boenzt!) 


AFRIGA HOUSE HERE 
10 SERVE STUDENTS 


Building -Qpened in W: 440th 
Street Largely With Funds _ 
- From:Ethiopia and Haiti... 


. Representatives of Haiti, the 


Gold ‘Coast, Liberia and South 
Africa attended yesterday the 
opening of. Africa House at 459) 


West 140th Street, sponsored by 
the African Academy of Arts and 
Research as a meeting place for 
students in the United States. 

An African song of welcome and 
an African song of freedom were 
sung by Charlotte Sanchez to the 
tom-tom beats of Asadata Dafora 
before 150 persons. The house was 
bought largely through a $2,000 
gift from Emperor Haile Selassie 
of Ethiopia and a smaller donation 
from the Haitian Government. 

“The Negro is not inferior,” An- 
tonio Vieux, vice chairman of the 
Haitian delegation to the United 
Nations General Assembly, said in 
French. ‘That is the principle to 
which’ we are dedicated. The 
darker peoples must unite and 
fight for their freedom. Men of all 
colors can and must march hand 
in hand toward peace and free- 
dom.” : 

Daniel Chapman of the Gold 
Coast, an area specialist on the 
United Nations secretariat, said: 

“We can’t deny that Africa is 


[still backward when measured by 


the American standard of living 
and a material culture. We must 
break through. the isolation and 
physical barriers which bind the 
Africans and keep them ignorant. 
Then we'll harness their potential 


energies and direct them into con-| 


structive channels.” 

Mrs. A. B. Xuma, leader of 
women’s organizations in Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa, was an- 
other speaker. “South Africa is 
one of the worst countries when 
it comes to race relations,” she de- 
clared. “Almost everything there 
is under white control. When the 
Negro tries to expand in any di- 
rection he always encounters the 
whites.” 

Gabriel L. Dennis, Secretary of 
State of Liberia and chairman of 
her delegation to the United Na- 
tions General Assembly, brought 
greetings to K. Ozuomba Mbadiwe, 
president of the academy. 

“Students are constantly travel- 
ing from Liberia to the United 
States,’ Mr. Dennis commented, 
“and I am glad they will have 
this. meeting place.” 

- An.appeal for funds to support 
the academy’s program was made 
by Dr. Channing Tobias; director 
of the Phelps-Stokes Fund. Mr. 
Mbadiwe asked for contributions 
of chairs and tables for the house. 


$100,000 Given to University 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., Oct. 12—A 
gift of $100,000 to the University 
of _Rochester by Mrs. Blanche 
Ferry Hooker of Greenwich, Conn., 
for the establishment of fellow- 
ships or awards for graduate study 
and research, was announced to- 
day by Alan Valentine, president 
of the university. The fund will 
be known as the Elon Huntington 
Hooker Fund in memory of Mrs. 
Hooker’s late husband, founder of 
the Hooker Electro-Chemical Com- 
pany of Niagara Falls, who was 
graduated from the University of 
Rochester in 1891 and who was a 
trustee of the university from 1916 
until his death in 1938. His grand- 
father, Elon Huntington, was one 
of the founders and original trus~- 
tees of the university. 


~ 
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‘tion of public office’ 4s well as 
in the field of the national de- 
fense, is chief of the Veterans’ 
Administration. A graduate of 
‘West Point, he was not only out- 

_gtanding as a cadet but Was re- 
called to the academy AS com- 
mandant. of cadets. In the Tu- 
nisian and Sicilian campaigns he 
revealed gifts for organization, 
strategy and tactics wh ch came 
to full flower in the invasion of 
Normandy and the encirclement 
of the Ruhr. His understanding 
of the man in the ranks, his sym- 
‘pathy for him and his determina- 
tion to conserve lives at any cost 
short of the achievement of the 
objective assigned him, made him 
‘the best beloved even as he was 
one of the most successful of all 
American commanders. 
As head of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration he has confronted 
difficulties more complex, it has 
been said, than the invasion of 
Europe... He has inereased to an 
extraordinary degree the effi- 
ciency of the organization which 
» déale-successfully with upward of 
fifteen million veterans when, be- 
“fore him, it ‘dealt incompetently 


_ with five. He has cut red tape, 
expélled. the ‘‘chiselers,’’ raised. 


the standards of medical owe and 
hospital management, and defied 
the demagogues seeking to ex~- 
ploit the veteran for their own 
ends. The future of the ex-GI, he 
has said, ‘‘lies in honest opportu- 
nity rather than special privilege. 
We dare not benefit one group of 
the American people at the ex- 
pense of another.” 


LEARNED HAND 
Judge Learned Hand, who re- 


ceives the Medal for distinguished | 


service in the field of law, is the 
senior member of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals 
‘for the Second Circuit and one of 
the. nation’s outstanding legal 
philosophers. An upright judge, 
in the widest and deepest sense 
of that ancient term, described 
by a friend as ‘‘twenty-four hours 
a-day a thinking being’’ and by 
a justice of the Supreme Court 
as ‘“‘the most distinguished liv- 
ing English-speaking jurist,’ he 
has given his life to the pursuit 
of justice, in thought and in judg- 
ment. 

Only once in his public life has 
he stepped out of the court and 
into the arena, when he answered 
the call of Theodore Roosevelt 
in 1912 and, as candidate for the 
position of chief justice of the 
New York :Court of Appeals, on 
the Progressive ticket, threw his 
great gifts into that inspiring, if 
unsuccessful, effort to raise the 
level of American political 
thought and action. 

In his opinions, Judge Hand 
uses the English language in a 
manner recalling Justice Holmes 
and Justice Cardozo. 

“There is a lovely tune in his 
head,’’ one of his judicial col- 
leagues has said, ‘‘and sometimes 
he translates it into words.”’ 

Occasionally the words have 
been of America, and love of 
country, and liberty, and have 
‘made music that is likely to thrill 
American hearts for generations 
to come. | 2 


JEREMIAH MILBANK 


Jeremiah Milbank, who receives 
the medal for distinguished pub- 
lic service by a private citizen, 
founded. the Institute for the 
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PLANE HITS MOTORBOATS 


Student Pilot Hurt in Descent 
on Mill Basin, Brooklyn 


A student pilot was injured yes-| 


terday afternoon when he brought 
down his Piper Cub seaplane on 


Mill. Basin in Brooklyn‘and crashed | 


into two unoccupied motorboats 


moored a few hundred feet from 
shore. a 

The flier, Harry S. Mittleman, 
37 years old, of 1672 East Thirty- 
third Street, Brooklyn, told the 
police he struck the powerboats 
after swerving to avoid a sailboat 
Although the pontoons of the plane 
were damaged severely, the craft 
did not sink, : 

Mr. Mittleman was taken off in 
a rowboat before police and fire 
vehicles arrived in response to re- 


ports that a house had been hit.. 


He was admitted to Coney Island 
Hospital for treatment of shock 
and face injuries, including a pos- 
sible nose fracture. os 
The police said the plane was 
owned by the Brooklyn Skyport, 
which has a hangar at Mill Basin. 


SARNOFF TO HEAD DRIVE 


He Is Chairman of Section in 748 
- Salvation Army Appeal 


David Sarnoff, president and. 


= 7 ey ES ae _ 
More than two hundred others, 


also residents of the veterans hous- | 


ing unit here, were allowed to reg- 
ister only after they were subject- 
ed to long questioning by Republi- 
cans at polling places in Tappan, 
Blauvelt and. Orangeburg. 

Jhan Robbins,. Democratic candi- 
date for Councilman in Orange- 
town, announced today that attor- 
neys for the Shanks Village Resi- 
dents Association would prepare 
individual cases for presentation 
before the Supreme Court in this 
farea on Tuesday .or Wednesday. 


j Mr. Robbins explained that it was 


impossible to select just one or two 
sample test cases because of the 
variety of reasons given for the 
challenges. | 


Sheriff J. Henry Mock of Rock-| 


land County said his office ‘was 
checking every challenge. He ‘add- 
ed, however, that scrutiny of chal- 
lenges in his jurisdiction was rou- 
tine. .All told, 2,000 persons in the 
Shanks Village housing project are 
adult citizens. cae 


CRASH KILLS 2 BUGLERS 


of Gasoline, After Parade 


Special to THe New York TImMEs. 


Youths Were. Pushing | Car, Out 


N“N“N 
; eS 


itne reviewing Stand at - 
fourth Street were 300 persons, in< 
cluding Governor Dewey, May f 
O’Dwyer and other state and cfty 
officials, as well as various mafgis- 
trates and judges. se 


Dewey and O’Dwyer Speak” 


There was a pause during the 
parade when Governor Dewey in a 
broadcast message said: as 

_“This is certainly the most beau- 
tiful parade day I have seen ina 
year of parade-going: I take this 
as a great tribute to the contribu- 
tions made to. society by Ameri- 
cans of: Italian descent. It is: a 
great demonstration of Italian- 
American friendship.” 

: Mayor O’Dwyer told his radio 
listeners, “If you are not here, you 
should be here.” se 

Promptly, at 1:30 P. M, a 
mounted guard of eighteen patrol- 
men swung’ into line and the parade 
got under way, with Generoxo 
Pope, as grand marshal, directly 
behind, the guard. When the first 
contingent: reached::St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Mr. Pope alighted from 


“ 


‘this automobile. He kissed the rings 
of Coadjutor Archbishop J. Francis | 


A. Mcintyre and Bishop William 


Sixty-fourth Street. | 
The: New York Knights of Co- 


BORDENTOWN, N. J., Oct: 12/lumbus units ’ ined the Pope com- 


—Two young buglers were killed 


early today when another. car 


struck the automobile they were 
pushing on Route 39 after it ran 
out of gasoline a mile from their 
homes. The boys had marched a 
few hours. earlier with the Wrights- 
town Drum and Bugle Corps in a 
parade to welcome veterans in 
Mount Holly. 

The victims. were 


William S. 


chairman of the board of the Radio|Johnson, 18 years old, of Borden- 


Corporation of America, has been 


named chairman of the commerce 
and industry section of the 1948 
annual maintenance appeal of the 
Salvation Army, which begins on 
Jan. 6, it was announced yester- 
day. 

Mr. Sarnoff will lead the Army’s 
drive for $1,000,000 to be used for 
the support and maintenance of 
its sixty institutions and services 
in the Greater New York area. 
“Today more than ever before,” he 
said, “industry has an important 
stake in the Salvation Army’s re- 
habilitation work. It has in my 
opinion an obligation, a responsi- 
bility, to support it to the utmost.” 


6,500 IN TRADE COURSES 


One-third of Those in Apprentice 
Classes Are Veterans 


An enrollment of 6,500 appren- 
tices was reported yesterday by 
the Board of Education for its ex- 
panded training program set up in 
cooperation with labor unions, in- 
dustry and_the New York State 
Apprenticeship Council. 

George E. Pigott Jr., asséciate 
superintendent in charge of voca- 
tional and trade education, said. 
that 3,500 of the apprentices were 
from the building trades and 1,500. 
from the printing crafts. About 
one-third of those enrolled are vet- 
erans, he added. The classes are 
being held at. thirteen evening 
trade schools in the five boroughs. 


20,000 Tulips and Daffodils to Dramatize 
Babylon, L. I., as a Bulb-Producing Center 


Special to THe NEw York TIMES. 


BABYLON, L. I, Oct. 12—With,charge of selecting the display 
the purpose of holding a flower sites. Mayor Erastus H. Munson. 


festival next spring, 


officials and|Will furnish 10,000 -more_ bulbs. 


citizens of Babylon are to start|The village is to furnish labor for 
this week on the task of choosing|Planting. Maurice Howitt, land- 
suitable public planting areas, for|Scape engineer for the State High- 


at least 20,000 tulip and daffodil ae Department, is 
‘lo 


bulbs. 


in charge 
planning layouts and color 


Those two flowers have been se- schemes. 


lected by the Rotary Club and the 
village administration to drama- 


‘It has been determined that most 
of the plantings will be made in 


tize the importance of this area| Argyle Park. The west side of the 


as a bulb producer. 
enough flowers have 


In the past}park lake is to be given over to 
been grown|daffodils, the east side to tulips. 


annually to rank Babylon as the|Other large plantings are to be 
outstanding producer of the north- at the west approach to the vil- 


eastern United States, 


locations. | 


but the 
fields are mostly in inconspicuous 


lage on Montauk Highway, on 
property furnished by Mayor Mun- 
son, and on the grounds surround- 


Ten thousand bulbs have been|ing the State Department of Pub- 


promised by the Rotarians, and a lic Works building. 
committee of the club, headed by 


The dates.of the festival have 


Peter van Eourgondien, is in been fixed at April 20 to May 10. 


town, a policeman’s son, and 
Charles Johnson, 15, of Borden- 
town Township, son of a guard at 
the Bordentown State Prison 
Farm. a re . 
A third boy, Joseph Prokatetz, 
16, of 242 Spring Street, Borden- 
town, was injured. He is in St. 
Francis Hospital, Trenton, .where 
William Johnson. died. . Charles 
Johnson was killed instantly. 


NEW PRIZE AT BARNARD - 


Freshman English Award of $50 
Announced by College: 


A new freshman English. prize 
in honor of Dean Emeritus Virginia 
C. Gildersleeve will be awarded at 
Barnard College at the end of .this 
academic year, . Mrs... Millicent 
Carey McIntosh, dean of Barnard, 
announced yesterday. The fresh- 
man who submits the.best essay 
will receive $50. Dean Gildersleeve 
retired last July after thirty-six 
years as dean. o,  Be 

Mrs. McIntosh plans to teach 
two classes in each of the sections 
of freshman English to see the stu- 
‘dents int small groups. “Formerly 
head of Brearley School, she taught 
English for four years at Bryn 
Mawr and served for one year as 
chairman of that department. 


29th Division Memorial Held 
Special to THe New York TIMES. 
ASBURY. PARK, N. J., Oct. 12 
-—Memorial ‘services; attended by 
600 veterans of the Twenty-ninth 
Division, were held this afternoon 
at Convention Hall here as a-part 


of the: annual three-day conven-|: 


tion of delegates from. thirty-five 


states, which will close tomorrow... 


Guests of the delegates included 


Col. Harold G. Hoffman, former 
Governor of New. Jersey, who]: 


served with the division; Brig.'Gen. 
Clifford R. Powell, 
“vho served with the division; Brig. 


Gen. Charles. H. Gerhardt, ::one} 


time division commander, and Maj. 
Gen. Clifford RR. Powell, com- 
mander of the New. Jersey. Na- 
tional Guard, who presented Gov. 
Alfred E, Driscoll.” ~§) - 

To Give ‘$50,000 Fellowship: 

As a tribute. to Rabbi Harry 
Halpern of the East Midwood 
Jewish Center, a $50,000 fellow- 
ship in Talmud will be presented 
to the Jewish ‘Theological Semi-. 
nary of America at a celebration 
in the center, 1625 Ocean Avenue, 
Tuesday night, Oct. 21, it was an- 
nounced yesterday. Rabbi Halpern, 
who for. eighteen years has served 
as spiritual leader of the center, 
is a graduate of the seminary, 


commander,|. ° 


mittee's parade for the first time. 
Heretofore, the Knights of Colum- 
bus staged their own Columbus 
Day parade. a x 


Sixty Bands in Line 
Sixty bands of all sizes and de< 


scriptions provided the accompani~ 
ment for rhythmic stepping. The 


First Army band, with a comple-_ 


ment of soldiers from Fort Jdy, 
Governors Island, immediately fol- 
lowed the grand marshal’s aides, 


‘There were three Army jeeps plas- 


tered with recruiting slogans. The 
New York Naval Shipyard band 
was followed by a group of march- 
ing Marines. Mr. Pope and his staff 
led the first section, which included 
units of the Army and Navy and 
New York State Guard,’as well as 
the veterans’ groups. — 

City employes were 
cil President Vincent R. Impellit- 
teri, making. up the fourth, fifth 
and sixth sections. Policemen, fire- 
men and members of the Depart- 
ment of Sanitation with their bands 
were in these sections. Mr. Impel- 
litteri left his section at St. Pat-~ 
rick’s Cathedral and greeted the 
clergy. In all, there were ten sec- 
tions in.the parade. ~— 

A colorful touch was provided ‘by, 
the parishioners of the Church of 
Our Lady of Mount Carmel, the 
Bronx, led by two boys and a girl, 
garbed as Christopher Columbus, 
Uncle Sam and Miss Columbia. | 

As a band bearing the siga, 


/“Local .802,..American Federation 


of Musicians,” swung past the re- 
viewing stand, the announcer ‘in- 
formed the: spectators: “All the 
music in New York is incorporated 
in this unit.” The last contingent 


| Continued‘on Page 27, Column 8 


Did YouKnow? = 


_ Did you know that Presby- 
_tarian Hospital, more than forty 
years ago, was the first hospital 
| '  .- to establish a 
..medical social 
" service depart~ 
ment in New 
nach m York? Today, 
Weecte reed Voluntary hospi- 
MN ETE OF tals throughout 
‘the ‘city: provide. 
this service, ad- 
Lt .-  *. Justing the many 
social and health problems of 
-needy patients... ere 


Presbyterian Hospital is one 
of the eighty-nine voluntary hos- 
itals and. homes for the sick 


I Give a 


HOSPITAL] 
| CAMPAIGN 


_ participating in the. United Hos-- 


pital Fund’s 69th annual cam- 
paign. Ee ie a ot 
_-. Faced with increased costs of 
health care and greater demands. 
for services, New York’s volune 
tary hospitals must have $2,383,- 
887 this year to meet operating 
deficits. Dae. Si . 
' Give generously to the United © 
Hospital Fund today and help to° 
give “Better Care for All!” Cone. 
tributions “should. be. mailed to 
the United Hospital Campaign 
Committee at 370 Lexington 
Avenue. “ed 
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L. Arnold of. the military ordi- | 
nariate, then rode on to take his 
‘place in the reviewing stand at: 


led by Couit~ 
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BRUL New YOR Do BPuRulGy Gi [Ou 
. (From United Kingdom Delegation to United Nations) 
No: $008 D.o.e8d pe vist October 1947 


21st Coetober 1947 Re5e10 asm. Zand Uctober 1947 
A444 
Begins. 


Addressed to High Commissioner Jerusalem telegram No;107 
of 2ist October. 


secret, 
Personal from Secretary of state for Colonies, 


I have refrained from telegraphing you from New York 
because we have tricd to keep you and Colonial Office posted 
with relevant events and any significant tendencies and there 
was Little more to add but i woild like you to know how 
conscious we are of the problems besetting you and yeur 
ofiicers and staff in this very difficult period, ie have 
the completest confidence in your jud:ment and you know that 
your reports and opiniens are of the greatest help to beth 
London and New York. I hepe that we can get threugh this 
last chapter without any exceptional happenings. Nevertheless 
the situation in Palestine will call for much patience courage 
and determination and disheartening as many things will seem 
to the efficcrs and staff I knew that they will guide and 
control affairs so that this last chapter will preve ne less 
worthy than these which have been already written, In New 
York developments are slow. iiost nations have said their 
piece and the tendencies are favourable te some conclusions 
on the basis of the majerity repert but there is no sign ef 
any coming together of Jews and Arabs for nutual accommedation 
and both are under the surface a bit conccimed about events 
when we withdraw and hew any United Nations pelicy is going 
tc be implemented and enferced. Th: nations gencrally have 
not yet appreciated realistically the inplicatiens of en- 
forcenent. ie new get down te the detailed discussion of 
the proposals thrown up in the general discussion. You have 
seen my latest spcecn which reveals faithfully the line we 
are taking. I will of course keep you aware of any inpertant 
developnents. iicantine I want humbly to pay tribute to the 
quality ef service yeu and Gurney and all concernd are 
giving. 


Foreign O:fics pleasc pass te lilgh Connissiener 
Jerusalem and Colonial Office, ~— 
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Please see also EGG2S Ig giving the 
Colonial Secretary's comments on the developments 


outlined in this telegram. 


The result reached is @tena@npoiy satis- 
factory from our point of view. It is noteworthy 
that the Americans and the Russians have failed in 
a determined attempt to get the principle of part- 
ition on the basis of the Majority Plan accepted 
before the plan is further considered in detail. 


Fn EN OO Re I NONE EI AN AOS OR 


ne RRL OE ADR VA OFS 
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(Print. Nevertheless it is to be doubted whether 
the device used is really a practical one. The 
setting up of a parallel Arab Plan Sub-Comnittee 

is merely a sop to the Arabs. Its work is not 
likely to be very realistic; nor for that matter 

is the work of the Majority Plan Sub-Committee 
going forward with speed, according to tency press 
reports. The Sub-Committee is said to be uhwilling 
to commit itself to planning until it is informed 
of the date of our intended withdrawal. 
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The line taken by our Delegation (see 
parae5) is in keeping with our general attitude. 
Te developments reported in this telegram have 
by-passed the American Resolution Noell. AS re- 
gards the other resolutions, it appears from para. 
l. that they will either be dealt with by the Sub- 
Committee or await later consideration by the 
main Committee. I have prepared, in conjunction 
with the Colonial Office, a note suggesting what 
our attitude should be to these various resolutions 


(m EGYFR 


expect some further comment from New York on the 
resolutions as a result of the telegram we sent 
out on E.9780. 
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(JeGeSe Beith) 


2uth October, 1947. 
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Been do ceeeadpranasnaast anette neat Pair SUSE SOTO HCE ETI ID 
(from United Kingdom Delegation to United Nations) ” 


No. 30235 De 905 Mele 22nd October 1947 
| . | Re 47 aette 25rd October 1947 
92nd October 1947. ( : oe ‘ 
Repeated to Jerusalen — 


vashington Saving. ‘ E 9903 | 
TMMEDIATS. Po 


GIANT. - 93 0 
ily telegram No. 2984. — - 


“glestine Coumittee. 


The 19th end 20th meetings of the Coumittee on 
the 2ist and 22nd October were devoted t> discussion of 
future procedure. | 


2, wyatt proposed that Sub-Committees snould be 
established immediately and that no decisions of 
orinciple should be taken until they had reported back 

to the main Committee. Tsarapkin (Soviet Union) pressed 
for the reversal of this procedure, arguing that the 
principle of partitien should first be sdepted’ and a 
Sub-Céemmittee then formed to work out the details. 
Despite. American suppert this prepesal was defeated by 

26 votes to 14. . | | 


3, Tt was then decided that three Sub-Ceumittees sheuld 
be established. The first is to censist ef the Chairman, 
Vice Chairman and Rapperteur with such other Delegates as 
they think it useful te censult. The ebject ef this 
pedy is to explere the pessibility ef arriving at a 
settlement by cenciliatien. The secend and thira — 
Cemmittees are te werk eut plans en the basis respectively 
ef the UNSCOP majority. prepesal. (tegether with the 
mnenimeus recemedatiens) and the Arab prepesal fer a 
unitary state. It is the intention that each Sub-Committee 
sheuld preduce a ceaprehensive prepesal, cevering Leans 

ef enfercement immigratien and ether related questiens. 
The compesitien of these twe Sub-Cenmittees will be 
determined by the Chairman, subject te the fellewing 


previsiens. 
(,) The twe Cemuittees are to be cyuel in membership 


/iNeecee 
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Be 
and status. 


(b) Hach is te be cempesed ef Delegations 
which faveur the prepesal in questien er which 
are neutral tewards it. Supperters :f either 
plan are thus net eligible for the Syp-Cemmittee 
dcaling with the ether. 


(c) Delegations were therefere given an 
epperiunity ef indicating te the Chairman 
their unwillingness te serve on cither Cemittee. 


4. Genzalez (Celewbia) supperted by Tsiang (China) 
attempted te secure the establishment ef a Feurth — 
Committee with terms ef reference cevering the 
preblem ef Jewish displaced persens. Had this 
Cemmittee been established it weuld prebably have 
dealt with all the reselutiens relating te 
iamigratien inte Palestine as well as the refugee 
questisn. The prepesal was hewever defeated by 19 
vetes te 7 with 10 abstentiens. Unless the 
reselutions on this subjeet are dealt with by ene 

ef the Sub-Committees they aust therefere wait until 
the main Committee is cenvened again. The same 
applics te a number of the ether reselutiens summarised 
in my telegrams Nes. 2983 and 2992. The twe Sub- 
serra a have been asked te repert by the 29th 
Octeber. | 2 | 


Se The United Kingdem Delegatien abstained frem 
veting threugheut these preceedings. It was made 
Clear te the Cemmittee that we ceuld net undertake 
membership ef either Sub-Cemmittee but that we weulad \ 
be ready to sit with beth in erder te make available 
eur knewledge and experience. | 
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“erelgn Office please pass Immediate te Jerisalen 
as my telegram Ne. 108-6 


[Cepies sent ts Celenial Office fer repetitien 
te Jerusalem]. 
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British Legation, 
Damascus. 
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_ With reference to my telegrams No. 139 of October 11th 
and 42 of October 15th reporting my interviews with the Syrian 
Ministers of the Interior and Defence concerning troop concentrations 
in the neighbourhood of the Palestine frontier, I have the honour 
to add the following details. 


Ze During the week ending October llth excitement in Syria 

about Palestine, as shown by the press, by public statements in 

the mosques and at political gatherings, had been rapidly rising. 

Calls were being made for active assistance to the Arabs in Palestine, 
for the shedding of blood, for the "jehad", in fact for positive 

and immediate action, and volunteers were being enrolled under a — 

variety of disreputable leaders for the "liberation of Palestine". 

The following is a typical extract from the Damascus press: “War 

is expected every hour and the Arab forces are continuing to assemble 
along the frontiers. 6,000 Druze and 300,000 tribesmen are ready 

to fight with the regular army to crush Zionism. The Syrian army 

jis awaiting orders to begin the attack." | 


3. The decision of the Arab League Council published in the 
press of October 10th that the Arab countries were recommended to 
send troops to the Palestine frontier added to the general impression 
that action was imminent. This statement was followed by 
circumstantial rumours that British troops were already evacuating 
Palestine and that Transjordanian troops had taken over in various 
named localities in the north. Every one appeared to have con- | 
veniently forgotten the body of Mr. Creech-Jones' statement. On 

the evening of October 10th I received information that Syrian 
troops were concentrating in the Qneitra area. 
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hn. In these circumstances I felt that I should without delay 
explain quite clearly our situation in Palestine to the responsible 
Syrian Ministers,in order to avoid as far as possible the risk of 
any frontier incident and of infleming still further public opinion 
in Palestine. As Jamil Mardam Bey was not available, I spoke to 
the Syrian Ministers of the Interior and Defence in the terms of my 


telegram No. 439. 


- The Minister of Defence, Ahmed Sharabati, was in @ confident 
mood and did not appear to realise the grave possibilities inherent 
in the situation. 


6. Later in the day rumours became current amongst army officers 
and the people of the town that during my interview with the Minister 
of Defence I had said that the British officers of the Arab Legion 

end Trensjordan Frontier Force would march with the Arabs in the 


/oecupation ..- 


The Right Honourable Ernest Bevin, M.P., 


FOREIGN OFFICE, 
5S e W e 1  ) 


occupation of Palestine; Arab troop movements continued and the 
confidence of the army and of the public that the Syrian army 
would shortly enter Palestine rose to such an extent that the 
bombing of Lydda was being seriously discussed in the cafés. 


. 


Te. Feeling quite certain that the Syrian Government would do 
nothing to calm public opinion, I asked the Information Officer of 
this Legation to make the true situation clear through his press 
contacts. His conversation with the editors of two of the more 
responsible Damascus dailies was published on October 13th, as 
reported in paragraph 3 of my telégram No. 4h3, quite inaccurately 
as an official communiqué from the Information Officer. 


8. I should have preferred to take your instructions before 
speaking to the Syrian Ministers and before authorising the 
Information Officer to discuss the matter with representatives of 
the Press. I felt however that it was absolutely essential for 
me to take immediate action, in general conformity with the 
directives you have given concerning Mr. Creech-Jones' statement, 
in order to avoid what I believed to be a very real risk of an 
armed clash between Syrian and British forces, and to check Syrian 
behaviour which I felt might rapidly lead to serious consequences 
inside Palestine. 


9. I am sending copies of this despatch to His Majesty's 
Representatives at Bagdad, Jerusalem, Amman and Beirut. 


I have the honour to be, 
With the highest respect, 
Sir, 


Your most obedient, humble Servant, 


C. * ¥. 
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FOREIGN OFFICE, S.W.1- 


a, 


| 34st October, i947. 
(BE 9921/951/31) 


No. 186. 


sir, 


With reference to your despatch No. 126 
of the 16th October, I approve the action 
which you took to check the rumours circulating 
in Syria concerning British and Syrian 
troop movements. 


I am, with great truth, 
Your obedient Servant, 
( For the Secretary of State) | 


(Sqel-) 8. A. R. Burrows. 
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[This telegram is ef particular secrecy and sheuld be 
retained by the autherised recipient apd net passed on |. 


Cypher/orP CABINET DISTRIBUTION, F 993° 
O94? 
YROM JEDDA VO FORRIGN OFFICE 


Mr. Clarke D: 7.26 pm 22nd October, 


Ne. 545 
75nd Octeber, 1947 - 9,03 pen. 22nd Octeber,1947 


Repeated te: Arab pests — : 
Unite: Kingdem Delegatien iiew Yerk 
Jerusalem | | 


a ee > 


CONFI ENTIAL : “3 . 
Yeur telegram Ne. 1904 [sie] to Caire. 


Palestine 


- United States Charge @'arfaires infermed me en 
Octebver 17th that he had asked official in charge ef 
the iiinistry ef Fereign Affairs whether the Saudi 
arabian Gevernment had taken ay actien ® imp] ment Arab 
League's recoumendatien fer movenent of treeps te the 
Palestine frentier, and he was informed that ne action 
had been taken. 


9. Sheik Yusuf Yasin returned Octeber 21st but 
left ismediately fer Mecca. I shall net be able te see 
him fer several days as all efficials will be in Mecea 


fer the pilgrimage. 


Fereicn Office please pass te United Kingder 
Delegation New Yerk and Amman as My telegrams ]Jese 
4 and 52 respectively. 


Beirut please pass te Damascus as my telegran 
M047. 


(Repeated te United Kingdem Delegatien New York 
and Amman by Fereign Office]. 
GGGG 
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P @ 
in Clair WORLD ORGAN DSATION DISTRIBU 


FROM Wey “ORK TO FORSIGN OFFICE 


(From United Kingdom Delegation to United Nations) 


No, 3042 De 10,55 am, 23rd October, 1947. 
25rd October, 1927. Re 5.350 att. 24th Cetober, 1947, 


Repeated to Jerusalem (immediate) 
eeanreee saving 


Tan sDT AT - 
GIANT eae 


iy telegram No. 3023, 
Palestine Committee, 


Sub Committee 2 dealing with the srab plan was 
constituted by ivatt as follows:- 


The six Arab States, Afghanistan, Pakistan and 
Colombia, with « United Kingdom observer. 


2e The sub Committee met twice on the 25rd Uctober, 
Its members were unanimous in disliking its composition, 
and Chamoun (Lebanon) offered on behalf of the arab States 
the withdrawal of two of their number in favour of two more 
neutral delegations, Gonzalez (Celombia) agreed to an 
Iragi prepesal that he sheuld take the chair on conditien 
that he sheuld be autherised te prepose these changes te 
svatt, and that he weuld resign if they were net accepted, 
pakistan was chesen as rapperteur. 


3. The previsienal chairman then prepesed that the 
Committee sheuld previsienally divide inte three working 
greups, te censider respectively the reselutions dealing 
with displaced persens, legal issues and the plan fer a 
unitary Palestinian State, These sreups will start werk 
en the 2ith. 


4. kvatt whe is absent fren New Yerk is expected te 
return on the 25th. 


Fereign Office please pass immediate te Jerusalem as 
my telegran Ne, 113. 


[C@pies sent te Celenial Office for repetition te 
Jerusalen] 


F F F 
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En Clair he ene Nisa TTON DISTRIBUTION. 
FROM NZ: YORE TOMORJIGN OFFIC. 
ba A. 2 : 


\_« | 
(From United Kingdem Delegation te the United Nations) 


No. 9046 De 11.10 pem. 28rd Octeber 1947 
R. 5.35 am. 24th Octeber 1947 
25rd Octeber 1947 | 
Repeated to Jerusalen 
.ashingten Savinge 


TiisD Tavis. 
GIANT. 


Please pass te Celenial Office. 
Palestine. 


Fellewing nine ceuntries were appeinted by vatt te 
censtitute Sub-Cemmittee One te study the unanimeus and 
majerity recemendatiens ef UNSCOP. These ceuntries 
were represented by Delegates indicated belew at merning 
and afterneen meetings held today: 


Canads (Harris) © Cgecheslevakia (Lisicky) 

Guatemala (Granades), Peland (Pruszynski 

Seuth Africa (Vgn Schalkwyk) United States (Herschel 
Jehnsen | 

UeGeSeRe (Tsarapkin) Uruguay (Fabregat) 

Venezuela (Stelk) . 


9. At the merning mecting Pelish and Uruguayan Delegates 
were unanimeusly elected Chairman and Rapperteur 
respectively. The Pelish Delegate was nominated fer 
Chairmanship by the United States. 


8. The effer wade yesterday at the Ad Hec Cemnittee 

by the United Kingdom te make their knowledge and experience 
available te the Cemnittee while net sitting as @ member 
was accepted and the United Kingdem representative (Martin) 
was invited te take his place at the Committee table as an 
ebserver and se as te give any assistance asked fer. 


4, After sewe discussien the Seviet prepesal which Was 


supperted by the United States that the Jewish Agency sheuld 
be invited te take part in the preceedings ef the Comittee i 


but sheuld net have the right te vete was adepted on the 
ynderstending that the representatives ef the Agency weuld 
net join in discussiens on peints ef precedure. 


[Beververe 
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[This telegram is of pag fleular b nd should be 
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ool 
FROM NEW YORK 10 FOREIGN OFFICE 
(From hited Kingdoe Delegation to United Nations) 


He o 2006 : D. lle se) . Aele 14th Ogtober, 1947 
14th October, 1947 Re 5.47 pom. 14th October, 1947 


Repeated to Jerusalem and Saving to Washington 


IMPORTANT 
GIANT | 
SECRET yO 


ye 
Your telegram No.2428 to Jerusalti. 


& 


Illegal immigration. 


Item referred to in paragraph 2 of your telegpanans’ 
submitted by the three Arab delegations in question just in 
time for consideration by the General Comuittee at the 
begiming ef Assembly. It was hurriedly prepered but main 
object aspears te be te re-emphasise end expand principle 
centained in I.R.O. constitutien adopted last year to 
effect that organisation should endeavour to carly out its 


functions se as te aveid disturbing friendly relatiens — ee 


petween nations. 


9, Lebanese delegation state that tney Will be 
drafting deteiled reselutien on the subject which will 
take acceunt ef our own reselutien (see uy telegraa He. 2880) 
and which they premise te shew us in advance. There is 
no ianediste prespect ef such a draft hewever as all Arab. 
delegatiens still centinue te be fully preeccupied with 
general debate on Palestine. | 7 


Fereign Office please pass te Jerusalem as ay 
telegram Ne.92. 


[Gepies sent te Telegraph Sectien Celenial Office for 
repetitien te Jerusalens ]. | 
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THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


REPORT OF THE NEW ZEALAND DELEGATION 
TO THE SPECIAL SESSION OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY CALLED TO CONSTITUTE AND 
INSTRUCT A SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO PREPARE 
FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF THE QUESTION 
OF PALESTINE. HELD AT FLUSHING 
MEADOWS, NEW YORK, 28 APRIL - 15°-MAY 1947 
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REPORT OF THE NEW ZEALAND DELE- 

GATION TO THE SPECIAL SESSION OF 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS APRIL - MAY, 1947 


New Zealand Legation, Washington, D.C. 
29 May, 1947 


The Right Honourable Peter Fraser, P.C., C.H., 
| Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 
SIR,— 
I have the honour to append hereto a report on the Special Session 


of the General Assembly of the United Nations which opened at Flushing 


Meadows, New York, on 28 April, 1947. 

The New Zealand delegates were Sir Carl Berendsen and Mr. John 5S. 
Reid. 

The Session was called in response to the request of the United 
Kingdom, acting under Article 4 of the Provisional Rules of Procedure, 
in a letter addressed to the Assistant Secretary-General of the United 
Nations in the following terms :— : 

‘His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom request the 

Secretary-General of the United Nations to place the question of 

Palestine on the Agenda of the General Assembly at its next regular 

Annual Session. They will submit to the Assembly an account of 

their administration of the League of Nations Mandate and will ask 

the Assembly to make recommendations, under Article 10 of the 

Charter, concerning the future government of Palestine. 

“In making this request, His Majesty’s Government draw the 
attention of the Secretary-General to the desirability of an early 
settlement in Palestine and to the risk that the General Assembly 
might not be able to decide upon its recommendations at its next 
regular Annual Session unless some preliminary study of the question 
had previously been made under the auspices of the United Nations. 

They therefore request the Secretary-General to summon, as soon as 

possible, a special Session of the General Assembly for the purpose 

of constituting and instructing a Special Committee to prepare for 
the consideration, at the regular Session of the Assembly, of the 
question referred to in the preceding paragraph. ”’ 

Thirty-nine nations responded to the notice of the Secretary-General 
inquiring whether they concurred in the calling of a Special Session of 
the General Assembly for the purpose of constituting and instructing 
a Special Committee to prepare for the consideration of the question 
of Palestine at the next Regular Session of the Assembly. Of these, 
thirty-eight concurred; Ethiopia alone did not. Belgium later 
indicated its approval, increasing to thirty-nine the number of nations 
concurring. In giving its approval, the New Zealand Government 
expressed its view that the Special Session should be for the sole 
purpose of constituting and instructing the Special Committee. 
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A supplementary agenda item proposed by the five Arab States 
(Egypt, Iraq, Syria, the Lebanon, and Saudi Arabia) was in the 
following terms :— | a 

‘The termination of the mandate over Palestine and the declaration 
of its independence.” 

At the first plenary meeting, after the election of the Credentials 
Committee, the Assembly elected as its President for the Session 
Dr Oswaldo Aranha, of Brazil. The next item was the formal admission 
of Siam to membership of the United Nations. This was approved 
unanimously, increasing the number of members of the. United Nations 
to fifty-five. The only other extraneous function of the General 
Assembly was the welcome to President Aleman, of Mexico. The 
President of the Assembly delivered an address of welcome to President 
Aleman, who replied suitably. 


The Assembly then proceeded to establish the General Committee, 
which according to the rules is entrusted, tnter alia, with the task of 
examining the provisional agenda and the supplementary list and 
reporting to the Assembly for final approval. This Committee is 
composed of the President, the seven Vice-Presidents, and the Chairmen 
of the six main Committees. The seven Vice-Presidents, chosen by 
secret ballot, were the representatives of France, the United States of 
America, the United Kingdom, China, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, Ecuador, and India; the Chairman of the six main Com- 
mittees were the representatives- of Canada, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, 
Sweden, Poland, and Honduras. Of these Committees only one (the 


First) met for any business other than the election of its Chairman. 


In accordance with Rule 33 of the Provisional Rules of Procedure, 
the provisional agenda, containing the items proposed by the United 
Kingdom and by the Arab States, was referred to the General Committee 
for consideration and report. There, the delegate for India, Asaf Ahi, 
immediately opened proceedings by referring to a statement made by 
a Government spokesman in the House of Lords upon the attitude of 
the Government of the United Kingdom towards any recommendation 
on Palestine which might be adopted by the General Assembly. 
Although the Indian delegate was informed by the President that his 
question was out of order at this stage, he continued to press the point, 
and the President eventually permitted Sir Alexander Cadogan, delegate 
of the United Kingdom, to make a brief explanation. Sir Alexander 
stated that he would, at the appropriate time in the Assembly itself, 
make a full statement of the position of the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment, but he referred to a remark made by Lord Hall in the House of 
Lords: ‘I cannot imagine His Majesty’s Government carrying out a 
policy of which it does not approve.” He said that this did not mean 
that his Government would not accept any recommendation of the 
Assembly, but that he could not imagine it carrying out a policy which 
it thought was wrong. The incident closed at this stage, but was raised 
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again by the Indian delegate at later meetings of the General Committee, 
when Sir Alexander Cadogan reiterated his explanation and pointed 
out that the United Kingdom alone had carried the burden of 
responsibility and had poured out treasure and blood, and that he did 
not consider it would be proper for the United Kingdom again to 
undertake alone such a responsibility if the policy recommended by the 
Assembly were against the conscience of his Government. 


When the item proposed by the United Kingdom was called for 
discussion the Indian delegate endeavoured to have that proposed by 
the Arab States dealt with first, but eventually accepted the President’s 
ruling that the United Kingdom item had precedence. After some 
general discussion this item was approved. 


For the debate on the item proposed by the Arab States (the phrase 
which they themselves applied to their group), the Chairman referred 
to the provisions of Rule 34 of the Provisional Rules of Procedure, and 
in accordance with that rule invited the representatives of Iraq, the 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, and Syria to come to the table, Egypt already 
having a seat. The Egyptian delegate opened the case for the Arab item 
on the agenda, basing his claims on the fact that neither the Balfour 
declaration nor the mandate had ever been accepted by the population 
of Palestine, and that both were in contradiction to the spirit and letter 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations, which in such cases provisionally 
recognized the principle of independence. For that reason he pressed 
for inclusion of the Arab item to enable the Assembly to discuss the 
termination of the mandate and the independence of Palestine. The 
Egyptian delegate pointed out that the Arabs and Jews are both members 
of the Semitic race, and that they had been living together in peace and 
amity all over the world, even in Palestine, until the mandate was 
established. The whole of the merits of the subject of Palestine would 
have to be discussed and the appropriate manner in which to provide 
for such a discussion was to allow this second item proposed by the Arab 
States to be placed on the agenda. | 


These views were supported by numerous speeches from all the Arab 
States during the session of the General Committee—which dragged on 
for three days—in debates in which the Arab States took the greatest 
part. The attitude of most of the other members of the General Com- 
mittee was that, although it was important that the point raised by the 
suggested item should be discussed in due course, the Special Assembly 
was not the proper time for such a discussion. It was only one of the 
possible solutions which should be considered by the proposed Committee 
of Inquiry, and to include it in the agenda at that time would be to 
prejudge the issue. 


The Soviet representative adopted the attitude that it would be 
improper to deny to those delegations which desired a full and complete 
debate on the whole question of Palestine an opportunity to express 
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their views at the Special Assembly. He considered that a refusal to 


include the Arab item might be construed incorrectly and unfavourably 
to the United Nations. | 


When it became clear during the debate that the majority of the 
General Committee were opposed to the inclusion of their item, the Arab 
representatives pressed for some indication that the whole question of 
Palestine would nevertheless be discussed at the ‘Special Assembly in 
order that any Committee of Inquiry set up should be fully instructed. 
The Indian delegate strongly supported the arguments of the Arab 
delegation during the whole of this debate, as indeed he did throughout 
the proceedings in the General Assembly. 


On the third day the Committee met all day and far into the night 
before a vote could be taken. Eventually the Committee, by a vote of 
one affirmative (Egypt)—the other Arab States not having seats on this 
Committee—eight against, and five abstentions (including the U.S.S.R. 
and Poland) decided against recommending the inclusion of the Arab 
item in the agenda. 


On the following day, 1 May, the report of the General Committee 
was conveyed to the plenary session of the Assembly, and the Arab 
States recommenced their battle for the inclusion of their item, claiming 
also the right to discuss the whole question of Palestine, and therefore 


the termination of the mandate, in the debate on the first. item—that — 


proposed by the United Kingdom. 


Throughout this debate the President ruled that speakers must keep 
to the procedural matter in question, and must not deal with the substance 
of the problem of Palestine. Eventually he suggested a form of resolu- 
tion approving the inclusion of the United Kingdom item on the agenda 
in the following terms :— 


‘THE GENERAL. COMMITTEE, 

‘“ Having considered the item on the provisional agenda entitled 
‘Constituting and instructing a Special Committee to prepare for 
the consideration of the question of Palestine at the Second Regular 
Session,’ 

“ Recommends that the item be placed on the agenda of the 
General Assembly, and that it be referred to the First Committee.” 


The Canadian representative, who was elected Chairman of the First 
Committee, questioned the value of referring the item to his Committee, 
and was supported by the Egyptian delegate. The President, however, 
pointed out that under Rule 109 all items on the agenda must be referred 
to a Committee unless the General Assembly itself decided otherwise. 
Unfortunately, this point was not pressed, and what looked like an 
opportunity to save considerable time was lost. All the arguments 
adduced in the General Committee were repeated in the following plenary 
sessions, again in the First Committee, and once more in the final plenary 
sessions. 
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C The United Kingdom item was approved without a roll call, but 
on the second item—that proposed by the Arab States—the following 
countries, in addition to the five Arab delegations—voted for the 
acceptance of the item on the agenda: Afghanistan, Argentine, 
Byelo-Russia, the U.S.S.R., the Ukraine, Yugoslavia, Cuba, India, 
Iran, and Turkey. Czechoslovakia, Poland, and eight Latin-American 
countries abstained. Fifteen voted in favour of placing the item on 
the agenda, 24 voted against, and 10 abstained. 
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The General Committee was thereupon reconvened in order to deal 
with the applications of several organizations for permission to attend 
meetings of the General Assembly and to participate in the discussions. 
The applications which had by that time been received were from the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine, the Zionist Organization of America, the 
Hebrew Committee of National Liberation, and the Political Action 
Committee for Palestine; subsequently additional applications were 
received and disposed of as indicated later in this report. 


BTR ETH ERR TENTED! 


Reamer: 


No application from any non-governmental Arab group was then 
before the Committee. The debate resolved itself into a discussion 
of the propriety of allowing a non-governmental representative to 
participate in the plenary session of the General Assembly, a proposal 
with this end in view having been introduced by Poland and strongly 
supported by the other Slav delegations. 

After the defeat of a resolution, proposed by the Polish delegation 
and supported only by Czechoslovakia and the U.S.S.R., that the 
Assembly decide to invite the Jewish Agency for Palestine to appear 
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before the plenary meeting of the General Assembly, a United States 
proposal, somewhat amended at the suggestion of the United Kingdom 
representative, was passed, recommending the Assembly to refer this 
and all other communications later received to the First Committee 
for its decision. 


The report of the General Committee was referred to the Assembly 
on Saturday, 3 May, immediately after the welcome to the President — 
of Mexico. At this time the delegate of New Zealand addressed the 
Assembly. While not directly challenging the ruling of the President 
that in the discussion of the United Kingdom agenda item the Assembly 
would be able to discuss the entire substance of the problem of 
Palestine, he nevertheless urged the Assembly and its Committees to 
do no such thing. He adduced three reasons why such a course would 
be improper and unwise. Firstly, the delegates to that meeting of the 
General Assembly were neither adequately instructed nor adequately 
informed to undertake such a discussion, having been instructed solely 
on the question of the establishment of a Committee of Inquiry. With 
regard to the arguments brought forward by some delegations that such 
a wide discussion was necessary in order properly to instruct the 
‘Committee, he said that the New Zealand delegation considered that | 
the Committee should be given the simplest terms of reference in order 
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to ensure that it had the widest possible authority to investigate 
every aspect of the situation. In the second place, it would be 
manifestly unjust and illogical to allow full discussion on the subject 
when only one of the contending groups was represented at the 
Assembly. Whatever might be done to hear representatives of the 
second group they could not be accorded equal rights. If the 
Committee of Inquiry were given the widest possible order of reference, 
then all parties would have the fullest possible opportunity of expressing 
their views before that Committee. Finally, the New Zealand delegate 
stated that if it were agreed that no decision could be reached at the 
special meeting of the Assembly, then there could be no object 
whatsoever in embarking upon a discussion of the substance of the 
dispute, the only object of which could be to reach a decision in 
advance of the evidence. 

In concluding his address the New Zealand delegate urged that every 
one concerned should strive to establish an atmosphere of peace and 
tranquillity during the whole period between the special meeting of the 
Assembly and the final decision of the General Assembly after receiving 
the report of the Committee of Inquiry. That was a plea which 
should be unanimously sponsored by the Assembly, supported by 
every Government, broadcast throughout the world, emblazoned on 
every journalistic headline, endorsed in every pulpit, repeated in every 
school, and adopted by every public speaker on this great and solemn 
problem: that all right-thinking people throughout the world should 
so comport themselves during the next few pregnant months as to 
ensure that the inquiry could be conducted in that atmosphere of calm 
and peace which alone could enable the task to be performed and a 
solution to be attained which would bring justice to all and relief to 
suffering humanity. All hands should be held, all voices stilled, except 
in considered and responsible argument before the Committee which 
was to be established. The New Zealand delegate most solemnly urged 
magnanimity, patience, and moderation on the part of all so that. a 
true truce of God could be established during the months to come, 
that all would refrain from any form of provocation or exacerbation, 
by word or by deed, in their consideration of this great and agonized 
human problem. The New Zealand delegate expressed the hope that 


for that brief period at least—and he hoped for all time—passions | 


would be stilled; that all would look forward, not backward. In no 
other way could the United Nations fulfil its high and onerous 
responsibility. In no other way could mankind prove itself worthy 
of humanity. 

During the debate on the report of the General Committee the Polish 
delegation again introduced its resolution which had been defeated in 
the General Committee, and the whole question of the propriety of 
admitting outside organizations to participate in the proceedings of the 
General Assembly was debated again at length. The Slav delegations 
contended that if, as the United States delegation argued, there was 
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no provision in the Charter or in the rules authorizing such procedure, 
there was also nothing to deny that right. ‘The first week of the 
Assembly came to an end with this question of procedure still under. 
debate. 


An incident occurred at this stage which caused considerable 
difficulties later. The President endeavoured to press the Assembly 
to continue on into the evening and, if necessary, through Sunday in 
order to reach a decision on the question. A motion to adjourn was, 
however, introduced and carried by delegates wearied by the lengthy 
sessions of the week, and during the discussion of this motion the 
President stated, without any very great emphasis, that he had eight 
speakers on his list, and that after the Assembly adjourned he would 
consider the list settled and he would allow no additional speakers 
when the debate resumed. 


On the following Monday two other resolutions and several informal 
proposals were introduced on the same subject, leading to considerable 
complications of procedure, and during the morning an application was 
received from the Arab Higher Committee asking for permission to 
attend and to be heard on the Palestine problem. Later in the day, at 
the suggestion of the President, three Slav and four Latin American 
delegations submitted the following resolution, compounded from their 
various resolutions and suggestions :— 


“THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY RESOLVES 
“1, That the First Committee grant a hearing to the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine on the question before the Committee. 


“2. To send to that Committee for its decision those other 
communications of a similar character from the Palestinian 
population which have been received by this Special Session of the 
General Assembly or may later on be submitted to it.”’ 


The President endeavoured throughout this debate to reduce the 
discussion, and eventually, when eight speakers had addressed the 
plenary session, announced that the list of speakers settled at the 
conclusion of the previous day’s session had been exhausted and no 
further speakers could be heard. On a point of order the Chairman’s 
tuling was strongly contested by the Arab delegations, some claiming 
that they had asked for the floor and had believed that their names 
‘were among those recorded by the Chairman at the previous meeting, 
but the President took a vote of the Assembly which, on a show of hands, 
defeated a proposal to reopen the debate by a vote of 32 to 12, the New 
Zealand delegation voting for the reopening of the debate on the ground 
that new matter had been introduced. : 


The compromise resolution proposed by the Slav and Latin American 
delegations was then carried, 44 being in favour, 7 against, and 3 
abstaining, and Turkey and Afghanistan voting with the Arab group 
against the proposal. 
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The First Committee, under the chairmanship of the Canadian 
delegate, held its first meeting on the following morning, the meeting 
having been moved from Flushing Meadows to Lake Success in order to 
obtain the advantage of simultaneous translation. The representative 
of Mexico was appointed Vice-Chairman of the Committee, and the 
representative of Denmark Rapporteur. 


The United States delegation introduced a resolution in the following 
terms :— | 


“1. That arrangements be effected by the Chairman, before this 
Committee takes final action with regard to the item on the agenda, 


to give an opportunity to the Jewish Agency for Palestine, as well as to - 


any other organization representative of a considerable element of 
the population of Palestine, to appear before this Committee and 
present such views as such organization or organizations may have 
to offer with regard to what the terms of reference of the Special 
Committee to be set up by this Session of the Assembly should be. 

“2. That the recommendations of the delegation of the mandatory 
be taken into consideration by this Committee in determining whether 
an organization maintaining that it represents considerable elements 
of the population of Palestine should be allowed to appear before 
the Committee.”’ 

Alternative 2: ‘‘ That no organization shall be considered to be 
representative of a considerable element of the population of Palestine 
and therefore eligible to appear before this Committee unless this 
Committee receives a statement from the delegation of the mandatory 
for Palestine to the effect that this organization is representative 
of a considerable element of the population of Palestine. 

“3. That no organization be permitted to express its views with 
regard to the substance of the Palestine problem before this 
Committee ; that any organization which desires to express views 
of this character should apply for hearing to the Special Committee 


which it is the purpose of this Session of the General Assembly to 
establish.”’ 


The Argentine delegation introduced the following resolution :— 


“ Draft resolution concerning the implementation of the resolution 
adopted by the General Assembly at the seventy-fiftth plenary 
meeting. The First Committee resolves :— 

“ 1. To grant a hearing to: 

(a) The Jewish Agency of Palestine. 
““ (6) The representative of the Arab population of Palestine. 
“ (c) The representative of the Jewish population of Palestine. 

“2. All hearings will be about the appointing and instructing a 
Special Committee of inquiries on the political future of Palestine : 
to report to the next regular General Assembly.”’ 


The Chairman announced that he had received a telegram from the 
Palestine Arab group as follows :— 


“" We have the honour to refer to our letter dated 5 May requesting 
to be heard on the Palestine problem and to convey to you the 
following. Our request, which was submitted on behalf of the ARAB 
of Palestine, who constitute the great majority of the population of 
the country, was sent with other requests to the First Committee 
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for decision, while the request of the Jewish Agency, which represents 

an alien and imposed minority, was accepted directly by the General 

Assembly. This is not in keeping with the position and rights of the 

Arabs of Palestine nor with the principles of justice and democracy. 
- Although the Palestine Arab delegation cannot believe that such 

was the intention of the honourable members of the General Assembly, 

yet the fact and implication of the resolution are such that the 

Palestine Arab delegation, whilst reserving its future attitude, finds 

no alternative but to withdraw its request for a hearing. At the 

same time, we wish to put it on record before the United Nations 
that the Arabs have never recognized and will never recognize the 
mandate over Palestine or any act or body deriving from it. We shall 
be grateful to Your Excellency if you will convey this communication 

to the General Assembly.’ . 

After some debate this communication was interpreted as a withdrawal 
of the application of the Arab Higher Committee to be heard. The 
Chairman also announced that the President of the General Assembly 
had, in terms of the decision of the plenary session, telegraphed to the 
Jewish Agency that a hearing would be granted to that organization. 
The attention of the Committee was then immediately concentrated 
on the situation created by the action of the Arab Higher Committee. 
Discussion of their representation was given priority over other matters 
of business, and delegates made it clear that throughout the proceedings 
jt had always been considered that the representatives of the Arabs 
should have equal facilities with the representatives of the Jews when 


presenting their case to the Committee. 
The Iraqi delegate, however, pointed out that the action of the 
President in determining the debate in the plenary session of the previous 
day had prevented him from raising: this very question, and it became 
clear that the Committee desired to remedy what was generally accepted 
+o have been an error in the procedure of the previous day. 
Eventually a resolution, in the drafting of which the majority of 
delegates took part, was passed in the following terms :— 


‘©Tuyp First COMMITTEE RESOLVES - | 
“1. To grant a hearing to the Jewish Agency of Palestine and the 


Arab Higher Committee of Palestine. 

“9 That arrangements be effected by the Chairman, before this 
Committee takes any final decision with regard to the item on the 
agenda, to give an opportunity to the Jewish Agency for Palestine, 
The Arab Higher Committee, as representative of the views of the 
Arab population, as well as to any other organization representative 
‘of a considerable element of the population of Palestine, to appear 


before this Committee and present such views as such organization 


or organizations may have to offer with regard to the constituting 
be set up by this Session 


and instructing of the Special Committee to 


of the Assembly. | _ 
“3. That a sub-committee of five members, consisting of 


‘representatives of Colombia, Poland, Iran, Sweden, and the United 
Kingdom, shall be established to advise the Committee whether 
any other organization represents a considerable element of the 


‘population of Palestine.” 
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It will be noticed that the resolution also deals with the scope of 
the subject-matter on which the Jewish and Arab organizations would 
be permitted to make representations, and, indeed, the Committee 
felt so confident that it had met the Arab point of view that the utmost 
attention was devoted to this subject. The meeting for that day closed 
on a note of satisfaction expressed by the delegate for the Lebanon, 
who thanked the Committee for the generous sentiments expressed. 
towards Arab participation. : 


On the following morning, however, the Committee's complacency 
was rudely shaken by an announcement by the Indian delegate, during 
the course of a debate.on quite another subject, that the resolution 
passed on the previous day was not likely to cause the Arab Higher 
Committee to reverse the withdrawal of its application to participate. 
The Jewish Agency had been invited by the General Assembly, but 
the Arab Higher Committee only by the First Committee. He requested 
and moved that it be proposed to the President of the General Assembly 
“that a plenary meeting be called at once to consider the following 
resolution, ‘ That the First Committee grant a hearing to the Arab 
Higher Committee on the question before the Committee.’ ”’ 


This motion was not debated at great length, probably because of 
the atmosphere of urgency and exasperation about the whole situation. 
The delegate of South Africa expressed the point of view that such a 
procedure would reduce the proceedings of the United Nations to a 
farce, the Committee having passed the resolution and then proceeding 
to the Assembly to ask authority to do so. The Australian delegate, 
on the other hand, expressed the opposite point of view, that the whole 
difficulty had arisen from the closing of the debate in the plenary session 
when the course of that debate had changed completely, and that the 
Assembly was itself responsible for the situation with which it was 
faced. He urged that the Committee should take ‘the graceful course 
and retrace its steps, placing the Arab and Jewish organizations on 
exactly the same plane. On a show of hands the resolution was carried 
by a large majority, although nearly half the delegates abstained, as 
the fairest way out of a situation that should never have arisen. The 
New Zealand delegation voted for the resolution. 


The President of the General Assembly, on taking the chair vacated 
by the Chairman of the First Committee, refused to call a plenary 
session as requested unless he had the support of the General Committee, 
and a long session of the latter committee ensued, from which there 
emerged the following compromise resolution :— 

‘“The General Assembly affirms that the decision of the First 


Committee to grant a hearing to the Arab Higher Committee gives 
a correct interpretation of the Assembly’s intention.” 


This resolution was adopted by the Assembly by 39 votes in favour, | 
1 against, and 11 abstentions. 
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The First Committee then resumed its sittings, and the Chairman 
reported that he had advised the Arab Higher Committee of the 
decision of the General Assembly, and suggested that that Committee 
might desire to reconsider the withdrawal of its request to be heard. 
The representatives appointed by the Jewish Agency—Mr David Ben 
Gurion, Dr Abba Hillel Silver, Mr Moshe Shertok, Dr Hayim Greenberg, 
Mrs Rose Halprin, Dr Nahum Goldman, Dr Emanuel Neumann— 
were reported as ready to attend the Committee, and, after some dis- 
cussion as to the procedure to be adopted, it was agreed that repre- 
sentatives of the Jewish Agency could come to the table to make a 


statement or statements, that they should then withdraw from the | 


table, and that the delegates could ask either oral or written questions 
which the spokesmen for the Jewish Agency would answer either 
immediately or later, as they chose. Dr Abba Hillel Silver then took 
a seat at the Committee table, and made his statement on behalf of the 
Jewish Agency. This statement, together with supplementary state- 
ments made on behalf of the Jewish Agency, appears as Annex A to 
this report. 


Questions (which are also contained in Annex A) were asked by the 
delegates of India, Poland, Colombia, and South Africa, and all com- 
plimented Dr Silver on the very moderate and precise address which 
he had made to the Committee. It was arranged that questions would 
be answered at a later period. 


The Committee then resumed its general discussion on the con- 
stituting and instructing of the Committee of Inquiry on which it had 
before it three resolutions—one by the United States, one by Argentine, 
and a third by El Salvador, in the following forms:— _ 


“DELEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES: DRAFT RESOLUTION CON- 
CERNING THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A COMMISSION OF INQUIRY ON 
PALESTINE (Document A/C.1/150) 


“Whereas the General Assembly of the United Nations has been 
called into Special Session for the purpose of constituting and 
instructing a Special Committee to prepare for the consideration at 
the next Regular Session of the Assembly of the future Government 
of Palestine. 


“Tur GENERAL ASSEMBLY RESOLVES: . 

“To establish a Commission of Inquiry on Palestine consisting of 
one representative of each of the following Governments: Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Iran, Netherlands, Peru, Sweden, Uruguay ; 
“ To instruct the Commission 

“To assemble, analyse, and collate all pertinent data on the 
question; to receive testimony from interested Governments and 
from such non-governmental organizations and individuals as the 
Commission in its discretion may deem appropriate; to study the 
various issues which are involved and to submit to the next Regular 
Session of the General Assembly such proposals for the solution of 
the problem of Palestine as it may determine to be useful for the 
effective consideration of the problem by the General Assembly. 
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“To authorize the Commission, in consultation with the Secretary- 
General with a view to ensuring adequate administration services 
and economy, to sit wherever it may consider necessary or desirable 
for the fulfilment of its functions ; 


‘THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

‘Requests the Mandatory Power, and other members, to make 
available to the Commission, on its request, any pertinent data or 
factual information which it believes may be useful in the preparation 
of its report ; _ 

“ Requests the Secretary-General to enter into suitable arrange- 
ments with the proper authorities-of any State in whose territory 
the Commission may wish to sit or to travel, to provide necessary 
facilities, and to assign appropriate staff to the Commission ; 

“ Authorizes the Secretary-General to reimburse travel and 
subsistence expenses of a representative and an alternate representative 
from each government represented on the Commission on such basis 
and in such form as he may determine most appropriate in the 
circumstances. 

“ Authorizes the Secretary-General to advance from the Working 
Capital Fund such funds as may be required to finance the expenses 
of the Commission without regard to existing limitations on such 
advances.” 


“ DELEGATION OF ARGENTINA: DRaFT RESOLUTION CONCERNING A 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE QUESTION OF PALESTINE (Document 
A/C.1/149) | 

WHEREAS 
“The General Assembly has recognized the necessity of appointing 
a Committee to investigate the political situation in Palestine, so that 


this question may be considered by the Second Regular Session of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations ; 

“Tt is advisable that the said Committee be a small one, provided 
that proportional geographical representation is insured to the 
States members according to their distribution throughout the five 
continents ; 

“Tn addition, the powers of this Committee should be defined in 
order that its recommendations to the next Regular Assembly may 
have all the authority which only the General Assembly may confer ; 

“In view of their responsibility, the five countries permanently 
represented on the Security Council may not be excluded from this 
Committee ; 

“The majority of the population of Palestine is of Arab origin, 
and the United Nations cannot ignore the special interest which this 
question presents to the five States members of the same origin ; 

“It is strictly just to hear the minority of Jewish origin living in 
Palestine, with due regard to any right vested in the Jewish Agency. 

“Therefore, the First Committee for Policital and Security 
Questions has decided to recommend the following decision to the 
General Assembly : 


‘Ture First SPECIAL SESSION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY RESOLVES : 


“1. To appoint an Investigating Committee to study the situation 
in Palestine in order to enable the Second Regular Session of the 
General Assembly to consider the question when it begins its 
duties on 16 September next: 
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“9. The said Investigating Committee shall consist of eleven 
members—namely, China, France, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
the United Kingdom, the United States, one State chosen by lot 
from among Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, and Syria, and 
five further States chosen by lot in the following manner : 

‘(a) Three from States of the American Continent other than the 

United States of America ; 

‘‘(b) One from the States of the Pacific: Australia, New Zealand, 
the Philippine Republic ; 

“(c) One from the States of the African Continent : Ethiopia, 
Liberia, the Union of South Africa, in the event of Egypt 
not having been chosen by lot to represent the Arab 
States ; 

“(d) One from the States of the Continent of Asia : Afghanistan, 
India, Iran, Siam, and Turkey, in the event of Egypt 
having been chosen by lot to represent the Arab States. 

‘3. The Investigating Committee shall have the widest powers 
both to record facts and to make recommendations. 

‘4. The Investigating Committee shall hear the United Kingdom 
as the mandatory Power in Palestine. 

“5. The Investigating Committee shall hear one representative 
of the Arabs resident in Palestine, one representative of the Jews 
resident in Palestine, and one representative of the Jewish Agency. 

“6. The Investigating Committee shall conclude its work not 
later than 1 September, 1947, and shall transmit its report to the 
Secretary-General for inclusion in the agenda of the Second Regular 
Session of the General Assembly of the United Nations.” 


‘““DELEGATION OF EL SALVADOR: DRAFT RESOLUTION CONCERNING 
THE TERMS OF REFERENCE FOR THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE > 
QuEsTION OF PALESTINE (Document A/C.1/;56) 


Tue GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 

‘RESOLVES, To entrust to the Special Committee the study of the 
situation in Palestine in order to propose to the General Assembly 
of the United Nations at its next ordinary meeting of this year the 
solution or solutions which it may deem most convenient to insure 
to Palestine the destiny which it deserves, in accordance with the 
aspirations of its people. 

“2: The Special Committee shall give most careful consideration 
to the interests of the different groups of population in Palestine, 
the Arabs and the Jews included, and also to the interests of the | 
Christian world, in the Holy Land and of the Christian population of 
Palestine. 

“3. The Special Committee shall bear in mind the fact that the 
ultimate purpose of any plan for the future of Palestine should be 
the freedom and independence of this nation at the most appropriate 
time.” 3 
In this general debate, which lasted over two days, practically every 

delegate stressed the importance of establishing a Committee with 
wide terms of reference, with full power to make all inquiries and 
study all aspects of the question, and composed of members who were 
impartial and independent. A considerable body of opinion believed 
that the last factor could be secured only if the five permanent members 
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of the Security Council were not members of the Committee. The 
Venezuelan delegate, speaking on the Argentine motion in which 
provision was made for the inclusion of these five members, specifically 
asked the United Kingdom and United States delegates whether they 
believed their country should be represented on the Committee. The 
United Kingdom delegate, in one of his very rare interventions in the 
debate, stated that, as a good member of the United Nations, the United 
Kingdom Government would not refuse to serve on the Committee if 
asked. But he reminded the Committee that his Government might in 
that case find itself at times in the witness stand, and later on the jury, 
and it would find this a somewhat embarrassing and difficult position. 

The United States delegate, in his reply, said that his fear was that 
opposing views in debate among the permanent members of the 
Security Council, if they were on the Committee of Inquiry, would cause 
delay, by the intrusion of other interests which were perfectly obvious 
here, and which were constantly arising on mere detail. He believed 
that the probability of arriving at an immediate decision would be 
greatly enhanced by having that Committee set up as nearly free as 
possible from those strong adverse interests which they constantly 
ran into when permanent members participate in a decision. They 
recognized their responsibility and would face it, but it would come 
at the right time, which would be after this preliminary investigation 
and in the reviewing of the facts. 

The Soviet delegate (Mr Gromyko), on the other hand, strongly urged 
that the permanent members of the Security Council should be members 
of the Committee of Inquiry for two principal reasons—firstly, he 
believed that they had in this matter a responsibility which they could 
not avoid, and that it was their duty to accept that responsibility and 
take part in the proceedings of the Committee from its inception ; 
secondly, he urged that no settlement of the Palestine question would 
be satisfactory, or indeed possible, unless it was supported by agreement 
among the five permanent members. 

During this debate the Chairman announced that he had received 
a telegram from the Palestine Arab delegation indicating that the Arab 
Higher Committee would be glad to appear before the First Committee. 
At this stage in the debate the Committee had before it not only the 
three resolutions from the Argentine, United States, and El Salvador, 
but also many suggestions for amendment submitted by other members. 
The Chairman pointed out that there was not a great deal of difference 
among these proposals, and suggested the appointment of a sub- 
committee which might endeavour to redraft the proposal, and the 
following members were appointed: Argentine, Australia, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Egypt, El Salvador, France, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and the U.S.S.R. The Chairman was added to the 
Committee at the request of several members. 

At the next meeting the Chairman of a sub-committee which had 
been appointed to consider the communications from non-governmental 
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organizations presented its report in the following terms (Document 
A/C.1/;64) :— . 


“The First Committee, at its forty-seventh meeting, decided to 
appoint a sub-committee, composed of the representatives of Colombia, 
Poland, Iran, Sweden, and the United Kingdom, and entrusted it 
with the task of advising the Committee whether any organization 
other than the Jewish Agency for Palestine and the Arab Higher 
Committee of Palestine represented a considerable element of the 
population of Palestine. 

“The sub-committee held two meetings, on 7 May and 9 May, 
under the chairmanship of Mr Hagglof, delegate of Sweden. In these 
two sessions the sub-committee examined the following requests sent 
in to the Secretariat of the United Nations before midnight on 8 May: 
Agudas Israel World Organization; Political Action Committee for 
Palestine ; Progressive Zionist District 95 of New York, Zionist 
Organization of America ; Hebrew Committee of National Liberation ; 
Committee for Freedom of North Africa ; Palestine Communist Party 
Central Committee; Institute of Arab American Affairs; Young 
Egypt Party; League for Peace with Justice in Palestine; Union 
for the Protection of the Human Person; United Israel World Union, © 
Inc.; Church of God, Faith of David, Inc.; Catholic Near East 
Welfare Association. 

‘“‘ The sub-committee took note of the fact that the First Committee 
had already decided to grant a hearing to the two main organizations 
representative of the population of Palestine—+.e., the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine and the Arab Higher Committee of Palestine. 

‘The sub-committee found, after careful consideration : 

‘“‘(a) That some of the requests originated with organizations 
established outside Palestine and do not directly represent 
the population of that country ; 

‘“‘(b) That the other requests emanate from organizations which, 
although established in Palestine, do not, in the opinion 
of the sub-committee, represent a sufficiently considerable 
element of the population of Palestine to justify the 
recommendation of a hearing before the First Committee. 

“‘In consequence, the sub-committee has decided unanimously to 
advise the First Committee not to grant a hearing to the organizations 
which have lodged applications. 

“It is the understanding of the sub-committee, however, that this 
decision does not exclude the possibility of all these organizations 
being heard by the committee of investigation once it has been 
established.” : 

The report of this sub-committee was adopted without discussion, 
and the sub-committee appointed to reconcile the various proposals 
for the terms of reference submitted its draft text for discussion, which 
was in the following terms (Document A/C.1/165) :— 

‘“‘ Whereas the General Assembly of the United Nations has been 
called into Special Session for the purpose of constituting and 
instructing a Special Committee to prepare for the consideration at 
the next Regular Session of the Assembly of the future government 
of Palestine, 

‘“‘ THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY RESOLVES : 

“1. That the Special Committee shall have the widest powers to 
ascertain and record facts, 
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“2. That it shall receive testimony, by whatever means it considers 
appropriate in each case, from the mandatory Power, from repre- 
sentatives of the population of Palestine, and from such other 
Governments, non-governmental organizations, and individuals as it 
may wish to consult, : 

3. That the Committee shall bear in mind the principle that 
independence for the population of Palestine should be the ultimate 
purpose of any plan for the future of that country, 

‘4, That it shall prepare a report to the General Assembly and shall 
submit such proposals as it may consider appropriate for the solution 
of the problem of Palestine. 

“5. That its report shall be communicated to the Secretary-General 
if possible by 15 August, 1947, but in any event not later than 
1 September, 1947, in order that it may be circulated to the member 
States of the United Nations in time for consideration by the Second 
Regular Session of the General Assembly. 

“6. That the Special Committee shall give most careful consideration 
to the interests of all the inhabitants of Palestine and also to the 
religious interests in Palestine of Islam, Jewry, and Christendom.” 
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The paper prepared by the sub-committee had no sooner been 
submitted when the Soviet delegation submitted an alternative paper, 
and eventually several other papers were also produced—by India, 
by the Philippines, by Iraq, and by Poland—and an endeavour was 
made to resolve the differences between the texts, which are as 
follows :— 


“DELEGATION OF THE UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS: 
AMENDMENT TO THE DRAFT RESOLUTION OF SUB-COMMITTEE 6 
CONCERNING THE TERMS OF REFERENCE FOR A COMMITTEE OF 
INQUIRY ON PALESTINE (Document A/C.1/166) 


‘The first, second, and third paragraphs of the Sub-committee’s 
draft resolution should be replaced by the following text : 

“1. To study in detail the situation in Palestine by carrying out 
investigation on the spot, 

“2. To assemble, to analyse, and collate all data relating to the 
question ; to receive written and verbal testimony from interested 
Governments and such non-govermental organizations and individuals 
who will wish to give the testimony and whom the Commission will 
deem appropriate to grant a hearing; to study various other issues 
connected with the problem of Palestine, 

“3. To prepare and submit to the next Regular Session of the 
General Assembly proposals on the solution of the problem of Palestine 
which the Commission will consider useful, including a proposal on 
the question of establishing without delay the Independent State of 
Palestine.” 


“DELEGATION OF INDIA: PROPOSAL FOR INCORPORATING RESO- 
LUTION CONCERNING THE TERMS OF REFERENCE FOR SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON THE QUESTION OF PALESTINE AS AGREED BY 
SUB-COMMITTEE 6 FOR DISCUSSION BY THE First COMMITTEE 
(A/C.1/165, DATED 9 May), wiITH AMENDMENT TO THE DRAFT 
RESOLUTION SUGGESTED BY U.S.S.R. DELEGATION (A/C.1/166), 
(Document A/C.1/167) 


““ Whereas the General Assembly of the United Nations has been 
called into a Special Session for the purpose of constituting and 
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instructing a Special Committee to prepare for the consideration at 
the next Regular Session of the Assembly of the future government 
of Palestine. 


~ 
“(Tur GENERAL ASSEMBLY RESOLVES - 


‘1. That the Special Committee shall have the widest powers to 
ascertain and record facts, and study in detail the situation in Palestine 
by carrying out investigation on the spot. 

“9 That it shall receive testimony, by whatever means it considers 
appropriate in each case, from the mandatory Power, from repre- 
sentatives of the population of Palestine, and from such other Govern- 
ments, non-governmental organizations, and individuals as it may wish 
to consult, 

“3 That the Committee shall bear in mind the principle that 
independence for the population of Palestine should be the primary 
purpose of any plan for the future of that country, 

“4. That it shall prepare a report to the General Assembly and shall 
submit such proposals as it may consider appropriate for the solution 
of the problem of Palestine, 

“5. To prepare and submit to the next Regular Session of the 
General Assembly proposals on the solution of the problem of Palestine 
which the Commission will consider useful, including a proposal on 
the question of establishing without delay the Independent State of 
Palestine.” 7 


“DELEGATION OF THE PHILIPPINES: PROPOSAL TO CONSOLIDATE 
AND AMEND THE PROPOSED TERMS OF REFERENCE OF THE SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON THE QUESTION OF PALESTINE AS. CONTAINED IN 
THE DRAFT RESOLUTION SUBMITTED BY SUB-COMMITTEE , 6 
(A/C.1/165), THE AMENDMENT SUBMITTED BY THE DELEGATION 
oF U.S.S.R. (A/C.1/166), AND THE PROPOSAL SUBMITTED BY 
THE DELEGATION oF INDIA (A/C.1 /167), (Document A/C.1/168) 


“Whereas the General Assembly of the United Nations has been 
called into Special Session at the request of the Government of the 
United Kingdom for the purpose of constituting and instructing a 
Special Committee to prepare for the consideration at the next 
Regular Session of the Assembly of the future government of Palestine, 


“Ti GENERAL ASSEMBLY RESOLVES . 

“4. That a Special Committee be created for the above-mentioned 
purpose consisting of the representatives of 

“9. That the Special Committee shall have the widest powers to 
ascertain and record facts, and to investigate all questions and issues 
relevant to the problem of, Palestine, 

“3° That it shall conduct investigations on the spot and receive 
written or oral testimony, whichever it may consider appropriate in 
each case, from the mandatory Power, from representatives of the 
population of Palestine, and from such other Governments, non- 
governmental organizations, and individuals as it may deem proper 
to grant a hearing, 

“4 That the Special Committee shall bear in mind the principle 


that independence for the population of Palestine should be the 


ultimate purpose of any plan for the future of that country, 
19 
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‘5. That it shall consider what measures need to be taken to ensure 
peace, justice, and harmony among the people of Palestine preparatory 
to its emergence as an independent and democratic State, 

“G6, That it shall give most careful consideration to the religious 
interests in Palestine of Islam, Jewry, and Christendom, 

‘7, That the Special Committee shall prepare and submit a report 
of its findings and recommendations, not later than 1 September, 
1947, to the Secretary-General, who shall circulate copies thereof 
to the member States of the United Nations in time for consideration 
by the Second Regular Session of the General Assembly.” 
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‘DELEGATION OF IRAQ: PROPOSAL CONCERNING. THE TERMS OF 
REFERENCE FOR THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE QUESTION 
OF PALESTINE (Document A/C.1/169) 


‘“ Whereas the General Assembly of the United Nations has been 
called into Special Session at the request of the Government of the 
United Kingdom for the purpose of constituting and instructing a 
Special Committee to prepare for the consideration at the next Regular 
Session of the Assembly of the future government of Palestine, 


‘‘ THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY RESOLVES : 

“1, That the Special Committee shall have the widest powers to 
ascertain and collect facts relevant to the future government of 
Palestine, | 

‘9 That it shall examine the development of the situation in 
Palestine, in the light of the purposes and principles of the Charter, 
with a view to assessing rights and claims, 

“3 That it shall receive testimony by whatever means it considers 
appropriate from Governments and non-governmental agencies and 
individuals as it deems fit to consult, | 
_ 4. That the Committee shall be guided by the principle that the 
independence of Palestine is the primary purpose of any plan for the 
future government of that country, 

“5 That the Committee shall consider in its study on the future 
government of Palestine, the bearing of the situation in Palestine 
on international co-operation, peace, and security in the Middle 
Fast.” 


‘‘ DELEGATION OF POLAND: AMENDMENT TO THE DRAFT RESOLUTION 
OF SUB-COMMITTEE 6 ON THE TERMS OF REFERENCE FOR THE 
COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY ON PALESTINE (Document A/C.1/170) 


‘“‘ First paragraph to read : 

“That the Special Committee shall have the widest powers to 
ascertain and record facts and study in detail, the situation in 
Palestine by carrying out an investigation on the spot and elsewhere 
whenever necessary, including the displaced persons camps and Cyprus. 
‘‘ Paragraph 3 to read : 

“That it shall prepare and submit for the next Regular Session 
of the General Assembly proposals on the solution of the problem of 
Palestine which the Committee will consider useful, including a 
proposal on the question of establishing by the United Nations the 
independent, democratic State of Palestine. 

‘“‘ Paragraph 6 to read : 

“That the Committee of investigation shall give most careful 
consideration to the rights of the Arab people and the Jewish people 
in Palestine and also to the religious interests in Palestine of Islam, 
Jewry, and Christendom.” 
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At this stage a representative of the Jewish Agency, Mr Moshe Shertok, 
appeared before the Committee and gave his observations on the draft 
terms of reference for the Committee of Inquiry. This statement is 
attached in Annex A. 

During the debate which followed this statement the delegate for the 
Lebanon reminded the Committee that during the opening session of 
the General Committee the United Kingdom representative had 
promised at the proper time to make a statement regarding the attitude 
of the United Kingdom towards the ultimate proposals that would 
emerge from the investigations of the contemplated Committee. The 
United Kingdom delegate elected to answer immediately, and opened 
by reminding delegations that on the Security Council the United 
Kingdom Government not only had gone to great lengths to avoid 
exercising the right of veto, but had in fact avoided ever exercising it. 
But they had tried for years to solve the problem of Palestine and had 
brought it to the United Nations in the hope that it could. succeed 
where the United Kingdom could not. If the United Nations could find 
a just solution which would be accepted by both parties it could hardly 
be expected that the United Kingdom would not welcome such a 
solution. All he could say was that his Government should not have the 
sole responsibility for enforcing a solution which was not accepted by 
both parties, and which the United Kingdom Government could not 
reconcile with its conscience. He suggested that this question might 
just as well be addressed to all other members of the United Nations. 

The representatives of the Arab Higher Committee, whose spokesman 
now took his place at the Committee table, were Mr Emil Ghouri, 
Rajai Husseini, Mr Henry Katan, Mr Wasef Kamal, Mr Isa Nakhleh, 
Mr Rasem Khalidi. Mr Henry Katan made a statement on behalf of 
his Committee, which is attached in Annex B to this report. The same 
questions were addressed to him by the delegates for India and Poland, 
and additional questions were asked by the delegates for Guatemala 
and Colombia and Yugoslavia. These are also set out in Annex B. 

On the resumption of the debate there were many drafts before the 
Committee, and the main theme of discussion was concerned with the 
two questions—the advisability of including the permanent members 
of the Security Council on the Committee of Inquiry, and the extent 
to which, if at all, the Committee should be restricted by mandatory 
instruetigns in its terms of reference. The Arab group pursued its 
theme that the immediate independence of Palestine was an essential 
condition to be included in the instructions to the Committee, but the 
majority of the delegates appeared to be averse to both these propo- 
sitions. The debate produced even more alternative suggestions, and 
the Committee adjourned at the end of the week only after instructing 
the sub-committee (enlarged by proponents of new suggestions) to 
consider all the proposals that had been made and to endeavour to 
prepare an agreed draft, or, on the points on which agreement was not 
possible, a draft which included provision for alternative points of view. 
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The report of this sub-committee was submitted when the Com- 
mittee resumed its meetings at the beginning of the third week, and 
was in the following form :— 

«“ REPORT OF SUB-COMMITTEE 6 ON THE TERMS OF REFERENCE FOR, THE 


SpECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE QUESTION OF PALESTINE (Document 


A/C.U/1T1) | 


Sub-committee 6 of the First C 
on Saturday, 10 May, 1947, at 3.00 p 


ommittee held its third meeting 
‘m., and considered the proposal, 


submitted by the representatives of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, India, Philippine Republic, Iraq, and Poland (Documents 
A/JC.1/166, 167, 168, 169, and 170), and its first report to the First 


Committee (Document A/C.1/165). 


“The following text is submitted 
consideration of the First Committee. 


by the sub-committee for the 
Where the sub-committee was 


unable to agree unanimously, alternative texts are included. 


‘“Wereas the General Assembly of the United Nations has been 
called into Special Session in pursuance of the request of the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom for the purpose of constituting and 
instructing a Special Committee to prepare for the consideration at 
the next regular session of the Assembly of the future government of 


Palestine, 


“< Tap GENERAL ASSEMBLY RESOLVES THAT - 
“1, A Special Committee be created for the above-mentioned 
purpose consisting of the representatives of 


“9. The Special Committee shall have the widest powers to ascertain 
and record facts, and to investigate all questions and issues relevant 


+o the problem of Palestine, 


“3 The Special Committee shall determine its own procedure, 


‘4. The Special Committee shall conduct investigations in Palestine, 
and, wherever it may deem convenient, receive and examine written 


or oral testimony, whichever it may consider appropriate in each 
case, from the mandatory Power, from representatives of the population 
of Palestine, from Governments, and from such organizations and 


individuals as it may deem necessary. 


oA 
“ The Special Committee shall 
bear in mind the principle that 
jndependence for the population 
of Palestine should be the pur- 
pose of any plan for the future of 
that country. | 


5c 


“The Special Committee shall 
‘bear in mind the principle that 
independence for the population 
of Palestine should be the ulti- 


mate purpose of any plan for the — 


future of that country. 


5B 


“ The Special Committee shall 
be guided by the principle that 
independence for the people of 
Palestine should be the purpose 
of any plan for the future of 
that country. — 


5D 
“ The Special Committee shall 
be guided by the principle that 
the independence of Palestine 
should be the purpose of any 
plan for the future of that 
country. 
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‘The Special Committee shall 
give most careful consideration to 
the interests of all the inhabitants 
of Palestine and also to the 
religious interests in Palestine of 


6B 
“The Special Committee shall 
give most careful consideration 
to the religious interests in 
Palestine of Islam, Judaism, and 
Christianity. 


Islam, Judaism, and Christianity. 
“(the majority of the members of the sub-committee were in favour 
of the omission of both texts of paragraph 6) 

‘7, The Special Committee shall prepare a report to the General 
Assembly and shall submit such proposals as it may consider appro- 
priate for the solution of the problem of Palestine 
“ (The representative of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
the representative of India proposed the addition of the following 
words to the above: ‘ including a proposal on the question of esta- 
blishing without delay the independent democratic state of Palestine ’) 

‘8. The Special Committee’s report shall be communicated to the 
Secretary-General if possible by 15 August, 1947, but in any event 
not later than 1 September, 1947, in order that it may be circulated 
to the member States of the United Nations in time for consideration 

* by the Second Regular Session of the General Assembly.”’ 


Attention was directed to completion of the terms of reference, the 
question of the personnel of the Committee of Inquiry being reserved 
for later discussion. Further statements and answers to questions 
were received from the Jewish Agency and from the Arab Higher 
Committee (attached in Annexes A and B). After two days of debate, 
during which several further proposals were submitted, the Committee 
agreed upon the terms of reference in the following form :— 


‘Whereas the General Assembly of the United Nations has been 
called into Special Session for the purpose of constituting and instructing 
a Special Committee to prepare for the consideration at the next Regular 
Session of the Assembly of a report on the question of Palestine, 


“THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY RESOLVES THAT: 

‘1. A Special Committee be created for the above-mentioned purpose 
consisting of the representatives of 

‘9. The Special Committee shall have the widest powers to ascertain 
and record facts, and to investigate all questions and issues relevant 
to the problem of Palestine. | 

‘3. The Special Committee shall determine its own procedure. 

‘4, The Special Committee shall conduct investigations in Palestine, 
and, wherever it may deem useful, receive and examine written or 
oral testimony, whichever it may consider appropriate in each case, 
from the mandatory Power, from representatives of the population 
of Palestine, from Governments, and from such organizations and 
individuals as it may deem necessary. 

‘5. The Special Committee shall give most careful consideration 
to the religious interests in Palestine of Islam, Judaism, and Christianity. 

“6. The Special Committee shall prepare a report to the General 
Assembly and shall submit such proposals as it may consider appro- 
priate for the solution of the problem of Palestine. 

“7, The Special Committee’s report shall be communicated to the 
Secretary-General not later than 1 September, 1947, in order that it 
may be circulated to the members of the United Nations in time for 
consideration by the Second Regular Session of the General Assembly.” 
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It is necessary, however, to mention some points on which there was 
very considerable discussion. On clause 4 the Polish delegation, 
supported by the South African delegation, urged that special provision 
should be made for investigation of the displaced persons camps in 
Europe, and the Arab group, equally strenuously, endeavoured to 
have inserted an express direction that these camps should be excluded 
from the consideration of the Committee. The final words ‘‘ in Palestine 
and wherever it may deem useful ” were inserted with the support of 
the majority, which on this, as on all other points, believed that the 
Committee of Inquiry should not be restricted in any way, but should 
have every authority to consider such questions as it found necessary. 
Four alternatives were proposed for the clause relating to the indepen- 
dence ‘or the ultimate independence of the population or people of 
Palestine. 


The debate at this point was disturbed by a vigorous statement by 
the delegate for the Lebanon in which he said, in relation to the national 
aspirations of the Jewish people: “‘ taking the small land of Palestine 
which has its Arab quality and character, and introducing people there 
and making them a majority, thereby creating a state of people coming 
from abroad, is certainly a matter of careful consideration and a matter 
of war which in normal times cannot be solved except by fighting.” 


The United States delegation submitted a further alternative clause 
for the terms of reference in the following sense :— 

“The Special Committee, in studying the future government of 
Palestine, shall give full consideration to guarantees of the rights 
necessary to the peace and independence of its people.” . 

This version appeared to give considerable difficulty to most delegations, 
and its clarity was not assisted by an amendment proposed by the 
Soviet delegation, which would alter it to read :— : 

“The Special Committee, in studying the problem of Palestine, 


shall give full consideration to guarantees of the rights of its peoples 
necessary to the peace and independence of that country, — 


a version which the United States delegation was at first inclined to 
accept and later rejected. 

After a lengthy debate, the French delegate, with the active support 
of the Australian and New Zealand delegates, proposed that there 
should be no provision whatsoever on this subject in order to leave the 
Committee completely free to consider all facts and material in relation 
to the problem. This proposal was adopted. 


On paragraph 5 of the sub-committee’s report a similar effort was 
made to delete any reference to religious interests in Palestine, again 
in an endeavour to avoid placing restrictions on the Committee. The 
clause now appearing in the report of the Committee was carried, 
however, by a substantial majority which included practically all the 
Latin American delegations. 
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The Soviet and Indian delegations endeavoured to have the question 
of independence reintroduced in clause 7 of the sub-committee’s report, 
which now appears as clause 6 of the First Committee’s report, but 


this effort was also defeated. 


When it came to the allocation of members to the Committee of 
Inquiry, Committee I had before it the original United States resolution 
proposing Canada, Czechoslovakia, Iran, the Netherlands, Peru, 
Sweden, Uruguay; a Chilean resolution adding to those seven Guatemala 
and Yugoslavia; an Australian proposal that the Committee should 
consist of eleven members, not including the permanent members of 
the Security Council; a Soviet resolution that it should comprise the 
members of the Security Council; a further Soviet proposal, suggesting 
the five permanent members of the Council and six other members— 
one representing Western Europe, one Eastern Europe, two Latin 
American States, one Arab State, and one representing the Far East 
and Africa; and a Polish resolution providing for the five permanent 
members, two Latin American States, one Arab, one African, one Asian, 
and One Eastern European. The two Russian and the Polish resolutions 
were voted on first and defeated by considerable majorities, but with a 
very large number abstaining. The Australian proposal came next. 
This was carried by 13 votes to 11, with 29 abstentions. The remarkable 
number of abstentions was indicative of the doubt raised in the minds 
of many delegations as to the wisdom of widening the Committee. The 
nine members proposed by the United States and Chilean resolutions 
were then voted on, em bloc, by a show of hands, and approved, and a 
suggestion was made by the United States delegation that as two more 
places were to be filled they might be allocated to two areas which were 
not adequately represented among the other nine members—Asia and 
the South Pacific. Those nominated were Siam, India, Australia, and 
the Philippines. There was considerable argument as to the geographical 
location of the Philippines, and eventually, at the suggestion of the 
Chairman, the Philippine delegation elected to be considered for the 
South Pacific area. In the voting for this area Australia gained 21 
votes to 20 for the Philippines, and in the voting for Asia, India was 
approved by a very large majority over Siam. The New Zealand 
delegation voted for both Australia and India. . 


Finally, in view of the apprehension expressed by some delegates that 
the small vote cast on the Australian motion as to the number of 
members of the Committee might give an impression that the Com- 
mittee did not have the support of the United Nations, the resolution 
as a whole was put to the Committee and carried by a majority of 36, 


- with 10 abstentions. 


The plenary session, reconvened on 14 May to receive the report of 
the First Committee, and although some of the Arab delegates claimed 
the fulfilment of the President’s promise to allow discussion of the 
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whole substance of the Palestine problem, this privilege was not widely 
availed of and the debate in the final plenary session occupied only 
two days.’ 


The Arab delegations, one by one, again put on record their claim 
that nothing but one independent State of Palestine would satisfy 
them, and particularly that the issue of independence should be 
included in the terms of reference. The Soviet delegate spoke at 
considerable length reviewing the history of the mandate and quoting 
from the reports of the Royal Commissions and the Anglo-American 
Commission. In particular, he referred to the unhappy plight of the 
Jewish refugees in Europe, and asserted that it would be unjust to 
deny the right of the Jewish people to a realization of their aspirations 
for. a State of their own. In his opinion the solution most deserving 
of attention was the creation of a single Arab-Jewish State with equal 
rights for both races, and if that were unrealizable on account of the 
deterioration of relations between the Jews and Arabs, the alternative 
was the division of Palestine into two independent, separate States. 


The Polish delegate, in the course of his address, appealed to the 
Assembly to reintroduce his resolution, rejected in the First Committee, 
providing for the appointment to the Committee of Inquiry of the five 
permanent members of the Security Council and six other members, 
but he did not press this to another vote. 


The Syrian delegate broke new ground with a lengthy discourse on 
the history both of the Jews and the Arabs, taking the Assembly back 
some four thousand years to what he described as the attack by the 
Jews against Palestine and its inhabitants, the Arabs then being known 
as Phillistines. He claimed that very few of those who were now 
endeavouring to enter Palestine were of the children of Israel or had 
had any connection with Palestine. Chiefly, he said they were 
descendants of the ‘‘ Khazar Dynasty,’ a tribe of Mongols who settled 
north of the Caspian Sea but were eventually scattered throughout 
Eastern Europe when the Russian Empire came into power, and who 
had adopted Judaism for their religion in the seventh or eighth 
century A.D. . 


The Norwegian delegate introduced a resolution which he hoped 
expressed the views voiced by the New Zealand delegate at a previous 
plenary session, and which he considered could be accepted without 
debate. This resolution was slightly amended at the suggestion of the 
delegate of El Salvador, the final text being as follows :— 


“The General Assembly calls upon all Governments and peoples, 
and particularly on the inhabitants of Palestine, to refrain, pending 
action by the General Assembly on the report of the Special Com- 
mittee on Palestine, from the threat or use of force or any other action 
which might create an atmosphere prejudicial to an early settlement 
of the question of Palestine.”’ ° 
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A vote was taken on this resolution by a show of hands, and the 
President declared the resolution unanimously ‘adopted. He was,. 
however, challenged by the Syrian delegate to announce the detailed 
voting, and then proceeded to ask for the votes again and the abstentions. 
The Arab delegations abstained from voting, and the President then 
announced that the resolution was practically unanimously approved 
because those who abstained had not voted. 


The Indian delegate took the line that although he was somewhat 
disappointed in the final form of the resolution reported by Committee I, 
he was still satisfied that the interests of all parties were adequately 
protected. The Arab group would still be entitled to raise, at the next 
Session of the General Assembly, the points which they had made in 
debate and those which they had wished to be included in the terms. 
of reference of the Committee of Inquiry. He appealed to all parties 
to support the Norwegian resolution, and pointed out, quite correctly, 
that the first suggestion of an appeal for peace had originated with him. 


When the final vote on the resolution establishing the Committee of 
Inquiry was taken the resolution was divided into two parts, in 
accordance with Rule 74, a request to that effect having been made 
by the Ukrainian representative. Part I (the actual membership of 
the Committee of Inquiry) was carried by 40 votes in favour, 13 
abstentions, and no votes against. The abstentions were the Arab and 
Slav States, together with Afghanistan and Turkey, who had fairly 
constantly voted with the Arab group. The second vote, on the 
remainder of the resolution, was carried by 45 votes in favour, 7 against, 
and 1 abstention. Those voting against were the Arab States, supported 
by Afghanistan and Turkey, and the abstention was Siam’s. The 
resolution as a whole was carried in its final form by a vote of 45 in 
favour, 7 against, and 1 abstention, the text being as follows :— 

“ Wuereas the General Assembly of the United Nations has been 
called into Special Session for the purpose of constituting and 
instructing a Special Committee to prepare for the consideration at 
the next Regular Session of the Assembly a report on the question 
of Palestine, 


‘“Tuor GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


‘RESOLVES that: 
“J. A Special Committee be created for the above-mentioned 


purpose, consisting of the representatives of Australia, Canada, © 


Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, India, Iran, Netherlands, Peru, Sweden, 
Uruguay, and Yugoslavia. ' 

“9. The Special Committee shall have the widest powers to ascer- 
tain and record facts, and to investigate all questions and issues 
relevant to the problem of Palestine ; 

‘3. The Special Committee shall determine its own procedure ; 

“4. The Special Committee shall conduct investigations in Palestine, 
and, wherever it may deem useful, receive and examine written or 


oral testimony, whichever it may consider appropriate in each case, 
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from the mandatory Power, from representatives of the population 
of Palestine, from Governments, and from such organizations and 
individuals as it may deem necessary ; : 


“5, The Special Committee shall give most careful consideration 
to the religious interests in Palestine of Islam, Judaism, and 
Christianity ; 

‘6, The Special Committee shall prepare a report to the General 
Assembly and shall submit such proposals as it may consider appro- 
priate for the solution of the problem of Palestine ; 


“7, The Special Committee’s report shall be communicated to 
the Secretary-General not later than 1 September, 1947, in order 
that it may be circulated to the members of the United Nations in 
time for consideration by the Second Regular Session of the General 
Assembly ; 


‘THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


“8. REQUESTS the Secretary-General to enter into suitable arrange- 
ments with the proper authorities of any State in whose territory 
the Committee may wish to sit or to travel, to provide necessary 
facilities, and to assign appropriate staff to the Committee ; 


‘“9, AUTHORIZES the Secretary-General to reimburse travel and 
subsistence expenses of a representative and an alternative repre- 
sentative from each Government represented on the Committee, on 
such basis and in such form as he may determine most appropriate 
in the circumstances.” 


The usual complimentary speeches and votes of thanks to the 
President, the Chairman of Committee I, and the Secretariat were 
then carried, and the first Special Session of the General Assembly 


closed its meeting on Thursday, 15 May. 


_ Or the whole, the work of this Special Session of the General Assembly 

may be said to have been well done. There was considerable apprehen- 
sion in the early stages lest the discussions on this very delicate, 
involved, and intractable problem might unnecessarily exacerbate the 
situation. Though the Assembly was called solely for the purpose of 
establishing a Committee of Inquiry to ascertain facts and make 
recommendations for the Regular Session of the General Assembly next 
September, it was, perhaps, too much to expect that the discussions 
would be confined solely to that aspect, and, in point of fact, the actual 
substance of the problem was traversed to a considerable extent both 
by many of the delegations on the one hand, and by the representatives 
of the Jewish Agency and the Arab Higher Committee on the other. 
But, generally speaking, such discussion as there was on the substance 
of the dispute was moderate and responsible, and though there were 
—as was almost inevitable in the nature of the subject under review— 
conspicuous exceptions, the sense of the Assembly was such that they 
were confined to limits as narrow as’ possible, and it was the general 
feeling that the prospects of an earnest and impartial inquiry were 
prejudiced to a much less degree than might perhaps have been 
expected. The terms of reference of the Committee of Inquiry are of 
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the widest possible order, and the constitution of the Committee is 
geographically well balanced on similar lines to those contemplated 
by the Charter for membership of the Security Council. It may fairly 
be said that, while the decisions of this Special Session of the Assembly 
are, of course, nothing more than an approach to this extremely 
difficult problem, it is nevertheless a good approach. 


I have, &c., 
C. A. BERENDSEN. 


ANNEX A 


1. STATEMENT BY THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE JEWISH 
AGENCY FOR PALESTINE MADE AT THE MEETING OF 
THE FIRST COMMITTEE ON 8 MAY, 1947 


Dr ABBA HILLEL SILVER: Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and 
representatives of the United Nations. I should like to say at the outset 
that were Mr David Ben-Gurion, Chairman of the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine, here this morning, he would be making this statement. 
Unfortunately, the arrival of Mr Ben-Gurion has been delayed. He will 
be here to-morrow, and I hope that in the course of the deliberations he 
will have an opportunity to participate here. 


Permit me to thank the Assembly of the United Nations for granting 
the Jewish Agency for Palestine a hearing on the question which is before 
this Committee. We are grateful for the opportunity to take counsel 
with you in the matter of constituting and instructing a Special Committee 
of this body, which is to study the problem of Palestine and to bring in 
recommendations for the future government of that country. We trust 
that our participation in these deliberations will be helpful and will 
prove to be a contribution to the just solution of this grave international 
problem which this international community is now earnestly seeking. 
Such a successful solution will prove a blessing not only to Palestine and 
to all its inhabitants, to the Jewish people, to the cause of world peace, 
but it will also enhance the moral authority and prestige of this great 
organization for world justice and peace upon which so many high hopes 
of mankind now rest. We are pleased that the Palestine problem will 
now be reviewed by an international body and that the thought and 
conscience of mankind will now be brought to bear on a situation which 
heretofore, and for some years now, has been made extremely difficult 
by unilateral action and by decisions made, presumably within the terms 
of a mandatory trust, but actually without the sanction or supervision 
of the international body which established that trust and which defined 
both its limits and its purposes. 


The administration of Palestine has, since the outbreak of the war, 
been conducted by the mandatory Power as if it were vested with the 
sovereignty of Palestine; whereas it is assumed to administer that 
country, of which it was not the sovereign, as a trustee for carrying out 
the purposes of the mandate which clearly defined its rights and its 
obligations. 
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The problem of Palestine is, of course, of paramount importance to 
the Jewish people, and that fact, I take it, motivated the General Assembly 
of the United Nations to extend an invitation to the Jewish Agency of 
Palestine to present its views. We thank all those who so warmly urged 
our admission for their goodwill and their gallant action. The Jewish 
Agency, you will recall, is recognized in the mandate for Palestine as a 
public body authorized to speak and act on behalf of the Jewish people 
in and out of Palestine in matters affecting the establishment of the 
Jewish national home. ; 

It is the only recognized public body in the mandate. It is recognized 
as such, to quote Article 4, “ for the purpose of advising and 
co-operating with the Administration of Palestine in such economic, 
social, and other matters as may affect the establishment of the Jewish 
national home and the interests of the Jewish population in Palestine, 
and, subject always to the control of the Administration, to assist and 
take part in the development of the country.” 

Under Article 6, the Jewish Agency is entitled, further, to co-operate 
with the Administration in permitting ‘‘ close settlement by 
Jews on the land’”’; and by Article 11, it is given a preferred status in 
respect to the construction and operation of public works and the 
development of the natural resources of the country. | 

The Jewish Agency, which we have the honour to represent, therefore 
speaks not merely for the organized Jewish community of Palestine, 
the democratically elected National Council of Palestine Jews, who are 
to-day the pioneering vanguard in the building of the Jewish national 
home ; it speaks also for the Jewish people of the world, who are devoted 
to this historic ideal, for it was charged, by the same Article 4 of the 
Mandate, “ . . . to secure the co-operation of all Jews who are 
willing to assist in the establishment of the Jewish national home.” 

I have spoken of ‘‘ the Jewish people’’ and ‘the Jewish national 
home.”’ In defining the terms of reference of the Committee of Inquiry 
which you are to appoint, and in all the Committee’s future investigations, 
these, in my judgment, should be regarded as key terms and basic 
concepts. They were the key terms and the basic concepts of the Balfour 
Declaration and of the mandate under which Palestine is, or should be, 
administered to-day. To proceed without relation to them would be to 
detour into a political wilderness as far as Palestine is concerned. To 
treat the Palestine problem as if it were one of merely reconciling the 
differences between two sections of the population presently inhabiting 
the country, or of finding a haven for a certain number of refugees and 
displaced persons, would only contribute to confusion. 

The Balfour Declaration, which was issued by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as a “ . . . declaration of sympathy with Jewish Zionist 
aspiration,”’ declares :— 

‘’ His Majesty’s Government view with favour the establishment in 

Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people.”’ 

The mandate, in its preamble, recognized “ . . . the historical 
connection of the Jewish people with Palestine” and “ . . . the 
grounds for reconstituting ’’—I call your attention to the word “‘ recon- 
stituting ’’—"' their national home in that country.” 


These international commitments of a quarter of a century ago, which 
flowed from the recognition of historic rights and present needs, and upon 
which so much has already been built in Palestine by the Jewish people, 
cannot now be erased. You cannot turn back the hands of the clock 
of history. 
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Certainly, the United Nations, guided by its great principle, proclaimed 
in its Charter, “ to establish conditions under which justice and respect 
for the obligations arising from treaties and other sources of international 
law can be maintained,’’ can never sanction the violation of treaties and 
of international law. 


Having this and similar situations in mind, a specific provision, you 
will recall, was written into the chapter of the Charter of the United 
Nations which deals with territories which might become trusteeship 
territories, and which is therefore especially applicable to territories 
now under mandate. This is Article 80 of the Charter, which reads: 
““ Except as may be agreed upon in individual trusteeship agreements, 
made under Articles 77, 79, and 81, placing each territory under the 
trusteeship system, and until such agreements have been concluded, 
nothing in this chapter shall be construed in or of itself. to alter in any 
manner the rights whatsoever of any States or any peoples or the terms 
ef existing international instruments to which members of the United 
Nations may respectively be parties.”’ 


It is the perspective of your Committee of Inquiry on the entire 
problem which, in our judgment, will prove decisive. It will give direction 
and will greatly expedite its work, and its conclusion will prove of 
constructive significance, if it will keep the proper perspective always 
in view. 

A generation ago the international community of the world, of which 
the United Nations to-day is the political and spiritual heir, decreed that 


the Jewish people should be given the right, long denied, and the 


opportunity to reconstitute their national home in Palestine. That 
national home is still in the making ; it has not yet been fully established. 
No international community has cancelled or even questioned that 
right. The mandatory Power, which was entrusted with the obligation 
to safeguard the opportunity for the continuous growth and development 
of the Jewish national home, has, unfortunately, in recent years grievously 
interfered with and circumscribed it. That opportunity must now be 
fully restored. 


When will the Jewish national home be an accomplished fact ? The 
answer to that question may well be given by the man who was Prime 
Minister of Great Britain at the time when the Balfour Declaration was 
issued. I am quoting the testimony of Mr. Lloyd George, given before 
the Palestine Royal Commission in 1937 :— 


“‘ There could be no doubt,” he said, “‘ as to what the Cabinet then 
had in their minds. It was not their idea that a Jewish State should 
be set up immediately by the peace treaty. On the other hand, it 
was contemplated that, when the time arrived for according representa- 
tive institutions to Palestine, if the Jews had meanwhile responded to 
the opportunity afforded them and had become a definite majority 
of the inhabitants, then Palestine would thus become a Jewish 
commonwealth.” 

“The notion that Jewish immigration,” he continued, “ would have 
to be artificially restricted in order to insure that the Jews would be a 
permanent minority, never entered into the head of any one engaged 
in framing the policy. That would have been regarded as unjust 
and as a fraud on the people to whom we were appealing.” 


This same answer could also be given by Mr Winston Churchill, who 
was an important member of the Government which issued the Balfour 
Declaration; by General Smuts, who was a member of the Imperial 
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War Cabinet at the time and who foretold an increasing stream of 
Jewish immigration into Palestine and “in generations to come, a great 
Jewish state rising there once more”; by Lord Robert Cecil, and by 
many others. 


American statesmen shared this view of the Jewish national home. 
Thus President Wilson, on 3 March, 1919, stated: “I am persuaded 
that the Allied nations, with the fullest concurrence of our own Govern- 
ment and people, are agreed that in Palestine shall be laid the foundations 
of a Jewish commonwealth.” | | 


That the Government of the United States does not now consider the 
Jewish national home as already established is clearly stated in a letter 
of President Truman to King Ibn Saud, of Saudi Arabia, dated 29 October, 
1946. He wrote :— 


“The Government and people of the United States have given 
support to the concept of the Jewish national home in Palestine ever 
since the termination of the First World War, which resulted in the 
freeing of a large area of the Near East, including Palestine, and the 
establishment of a number of independent States which are now 
members of the United Nations.” | 

‘The United States,’ wrote President Truman, ‘ which contri- 
buted its blood and resources to the winning of that war, could not 
divest itself of a certain responsibility for the manner in which the 
freed territories were disposed of or for the fate of the peoples liberated 
at that time. It took the position, to which it still adheres, that 
these people should be prepared for self-government, and also that 
a national home for the Jewish people should be established in 
Palestine. | ~ 

‘“‘T am happy to note,” declared the President, “ that most of the 
liberated peoples are now citizens of independent countries. The 
Jewish National Home, however, has not as yet been fully developed.” 


It should, of course, be clear—and I regret that statements made by 
certain representatives in recent days have tended to confuse what 
should be clear—that when we speak of a Jewish State we do not have 
in mind any racial State or any theocratic State, but one which will be 
based upon full equality and rights for all inhabitants without distinction 
of religion or race and without domination or subjugation. What we 
have in mind by the Jewish State is most succinctly stated in a reso- 
lution adopted by the British Labour Party in 1945—now represented by 
the present Government of United Kingdom which requested this Special 
Session of the United Nations. I am quoting :— | 


‘Here, we halted:halfway, irresolutely between conflicting policies. 
But there is surely neither hope nor meaning in a Jewish national home 
unless we are prepared to let the Jews, if they wish, enter this tiny 
land in such numbers as to become a majority. There was a strong 
case for this before the war, and there is an irresistible case for it 


) 


now. 


When your Committee of Inquiry will come to consider proposals for 
the future Government of Palestine this inescapable and irreducible 
factor—the international obligation to ensure the continuous development 
of the Jewish national home—should be kept, in our judgment, constantly 
in mind. I believe it would be extremely helpful to the Committee of 


Inquiry if the mandatory Government would present the account of © 


its stewardship of the Palestine mandate to it rather than wait for the 
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next Assembly of the United Nations. It would assist the Committee 


-in thinking through the problem and at arriving at helpful 


recommendations for the future government of Palestine. 

It is illogical, I fear, to ask the Committee of Inquiry to consider the 
future government of Palestine without first making a thorough study 
of the present Government to discover what was faulty in the present 
administration, what neglect and what deviations occurred to have 
brought about a condition so dangerous and explosive as to necessitate 


the convoking of a Special Session of the United Nations to deal with it. 


I believe that the Committee of Inquiry should most certainly visit 
Palestine. Written documents are important, but infinitely more 
instructive are the living documents, the visible testimony of creative 
effort and achievement. In Palestine they will see what the Jewish people, 
inspired by the hope of reconstituting this national home after the 
long weary centuries of their homelessness and relying upon the honour 
and the pledged word of the world community, has achieved in a few 
short years against great odds and seemingly insurmountable handicaps. 
The task was enormous—untrained hands, inadequate means, over- 
whelming difficulties. The land was stripped and poor, neglected through 
the centuries. And the period of building took place between two 
disastrous world wars, when European Jewry was shattered and 
impoverished. Nevertheless, the record of pioneering achievement of 
the Jewish people in Palestine has received the acclaim of the entire 
world. And what was built there with social vision and high human 
idealism has proved a blessing, we believe, not only to the Jews of 
Palestine, but to the Arabs and to other non-Jewish communities as 
well. 

That the return of the Jews to Palestine would prove a blessing not 
only to themselves, but also to their Arab neighbours was envisaged 
by the Emir Feisal, who was a great leader of the Arab peoples, at the 
Peace Conference following the First World War. On 3 March, 1919, 
he wrote :— 


“We Arabs look with the deepest sympathy on the Zionist 
movement. Our. deputation here in Paris is fully acquainted with 
the proposals submitted yesterday by the Zionist organization to the 
Peace Conference, and we regard them as moderate and proper. We 
will do our best, in so far as we are concerned, to help them through. 
We will wish the Jews a most hearty welcome home. I look forward, 
and my people with me look forward, to a future in which we will 
help you and you will help us so that the countries in which we are 
mutually interested may once again take their places in the community 
of civilized peoples of the world.” 


Your Committee of Inquiry will conclude, we are confident, that if 
allowed to develop uninterruptedly the standards of life which have 
been developed in Palestine, the concepts of social justice, and the 
modern scientific method will serve as a great stimulus to the rebirth 
and progress of the entire Near East, with which Palestine and with 
which the destinies of the Jewish national home are naturally bound up. 

Your Committee of Inquiry should also consider the potentialities 
of the country which, if properly developed, can, according to the 
expert testimony of those most qualified to speak on the subject, sustain 
a population much greater than the present one. Many more projects, 
which will result in great economic and social improvement not alone 


in Palestine, but in all the neighbouring countries, are awaiting 
development pending a satisfactory political solution. 
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The Committee of Inquiry should, while in Palestine, also look into 
the real, the fundamental causes of the tragic unrest and violence which 
to-day mar the life of the Holy Land to which our Jewish pioneers 
came, not with weapons but with tools. They will inquire, I am sure, 
why a peace-loving community, whose sole interest was in building 
a peaceful home and future for themselves and their children, is being 
driven to a pitch of resentment and tension and lamentably driving 
some of its members to actions which we all deplore. 


They will ask themselyes, I am sure, why shiploads of helpless Jewish 
refugees—men, women, and children, who have been through all the 
hells of Nazi Europe—are being driven away from the shores of the 
Jewish national home by a Mandatory Government which assumed, 
as its prime obligation, to facilitate Jewish. Immigration into that 
country. 


They will also investigate, I hope, how the mandatory Government 
is Carrying out another of its obligations which was to encourage close 
settlement of the Jews on the land ; when, in actual practice, it is to-day 
severely restricting free Jewish settlement to an area less than 6 per 
cent. of that tiny country, and is enforcing to-day in the Jewish national 
home discriminatory racial laws which the mandate, as well as the 
Charter of the United Nations, severely condemns. 


By way of digression, let it be said—if it need be said at all—that 
we are not engaged, nor shall we be engaged, in any criticism or con- 
demnation of the people of the United Kingdom. We have no quarrel 
with them. On the contrary, we have the highest regard and admiration 
for that people and for its monumental contributions to democratic 
civilization ; and we shall never forget that it was the United Kingdom 
which first among the nations gave recognition to the national aspirations 
of the Jewish people. It is only a wrong and unjustifiable policy which 
contradicts and tends to defeat the far-visioned British statemanship 
of earlier years which we condemn. 


We hope most earnestly that the Committee of Inquiry will also visit 
the displaced persons camps in Europe and see with their own eyes the 
appalling human tragedy which mankind is permitting to continue 
unabated two years—it is exactly two years to-day since VE day— 


after the close of the war in which the Jewish people was the greatest. 


sufferer. 


While Committees of Investigation and study are reporting on their 
sad plight, and while inter-govermental discussions and negotiations 
are going on, these war-ravaged men and women are languishing in their 
misery, still waiting for salvation. They ask for the bread of escape and 


. hope; they are given the stone of inquiries and investigations. Their 


morale is slumping terribly. A spiritual deterioration, I am afraid, is 
setting in among them. It is only the hope that to-morrow—perhaps 
to-morrow—redemption may come that keeps their spirit from breaking 
utterly. Most of them are desperately eager to go to the Jewish national 
home. I hope that the conscience of mankind, speaking through you and 
through your Committee of Inquiry, will make it possible for these 
weary men and women to find peace at last and healing in the land of 
their fondest hopes, and that their liberation will not be delayed until 
the report of the Committee is finally made and the action of the 
Assembly is finally taken, but that, pending ultimate decisions and 
implementations, these unfortunate people will be permitted forthwith 
to migrate in substantial numbers to Palestine. 
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There is a desperate urgency about this tragic human problem, my 
friends, which brooks no delay. .An immediate relaxation of the 
restrictive measures on immigration into Palestine and a return to the 
status. which prevailed before the white-paper‘policy of 1939 was imposed 
will not only be a boon to these suffering humans, but will greatly 
relieve the present menacing tensions in Palestine, will wash out much 
of the bitterness, and will enable the deliberations of your Committee 
of Inquiry and of:the next Assembly to be carried on in a calmer 


spirit, in an atmosphere of moderation and good will. We are all 


eager for peace. We must all make a contribution to achieve it. But 
the decisive contribution can only be made by the mandatory Government. 


I hope that I have not abused your patience, Mr Chairman, and the 
patience of the representatives of the United Nations here assembled. 
Permit me to conclude with this observation : 


The Jewish people places great hope upon the outcome of the 
deliberations of this great body. It has faith in its collective sense of 
justice and fairness and in the high ideals which inspire it: We are an 
ancient people, and though we have often, on the long hard road which 
we have travelled, been disillusioned, we have never been disheartened. 
We have never lost faith in the sovereignty and the ultimate triumph 
of great moral principles. In these last tragic years, when the whole 
household of Israel become one great hostelry of pain, we could not have 
built what we did build had we not preserved our unshakeable trust in 
the victory of truth. It is in that strong faith and hope that we wish to 
co-operate with you in this task which you have undertaken. 


The Jewish people belong in this society of nations. Surely the 
Jewish people is no less deserving than other peoples whose national 
freedom and independence have been established and whose 
representatives are now seated here. The Jewish people were your 
allies in the war and joined their sacrifices to yours to achieve a common 


victory. The representatives of the Jewish people of Palestine should 
sit in your midst. The representatives of the people and of the land 
‘which gave to mankind spiritual, and ethical values inspiring human 
personalities and sacred texts which are your treasured possessions— 
we hope that people, now rebuilding again its national life in its ancient 
homeland, will be welcomed before long by you to this noble fellowship 
of the United Nations. 


2. QUESTIONS ASKED OF THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
JEWISH AGENCY FOR PALESTINE BY VARIOUS DELEGATES 


Mr AsaAF ALI (India): I shall confine myself very strictly indeed to 
the statement made by Dr Silver. I must first of all congratulate him 
on the eloquence of facts and the moderation born of long centuries of 
suffering. I assure him that truth shall win in the last resort and human 
conscience will not abandon its function. He will permit me, therefore, 
to put to him just a few questions which arise out of his statement. 


The very first question which I should like to ask him is this: What 
was the number of Jews from outside in Palestine in 1900, again in 1930, 
and finally in 1939 when the white-paper of 1939 was issued by the 
British Government ? 

My. next question would be whether Dr Silver recognizes the fact that 
there is a very clear distinction between a Jewish State and a Jewish 
national home, which is mentioned in the mandate. Does he also 
recognize the fact that even the statement, to which he made a reference, 
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which was made by the representative of the Liberal Government— 
or the Labour Party—referred not to a Jewish state, but to a Jewish 
national home ? 


My third question is concerned with Dr Silver’s reference to European 
Jewry. Will he be so kind as to provide us with some idea of the age 
of the various committees of National Jewry living in Europe, who would 
now like to go back to the national home ; how long have they lived in 
Europe ; and are they easily assimilable in Palestine ? 


My fourth question is as follows: He has made a statement to the 
effect that at Paris in 1919 an extremely conciliatory statement was made 
by a great Arab leader who welcomed the Jews to Palestine. Is there 
any reason why the Arabs are resisting immigration now ? 


My fifth question relates to the refugees from Nazi oppression. The 
Nazi Government in Europe has been completely suppressed, and Nazi 
Germany is now under the control of the Security Council or, at any 
rate, the United Nations. If that is so, is there any reason why these 
refugees cannot be resettled in their natural German home where they 
speak the language of the country and where they find themselves far 
more easily assimilable. 

My sixth and last question would be about the conditions which are 
currently prevailing in Palestine. It is very gratifying to learn that 
Dr Silver, on behalf of the Jewish Agency, has recognized the noble 
role which the people of the United Kingdom have played in recognizing 
the urgency of the Jewish problem. May I know why public servants 
of the Government of the United Kingdom, who are doing their duty 
under extremely difficult circumstances are being picked off today by 
violence ? 

Mr FIDERKIEWICZ (Poland): I would like to ask the representative 
of the Jewish Agency, Dr Silver, just two questions. 


First of all, who represents the Jewish Agency, how many organizations, 


how is the Executive Committee established and organized, and how 


does it work ? 
The second question: Have there been any attempts at collaboration 
between the Jews and Arabs in Palestine ? 

Sir ALEXANDER CaDOGAN (United Kingdom): I am not quite sure, 
Mr Chairman, tgat I shall be in order. I was not strictly intending to 
address a question to Dr Silver, but rather to make a comment on a 
certain passage in his speech. I should be in a sense perhaps rather 


replying to a question he put to me. I did want to make a very short ~ 


declaration in one sentence which I thought might be helpful. I merely 
wish to say that I would like to dispel any misunderstanding which might 
still exist, which may have arisen out of the terms of the letter in which 
I had the honour to request the Secretary-General to summon a meeting 
of the Special Assembly. In that letter there was a passage stating that 
my Government would be prepared to give full and complete information 
to the Assembly. I wish to make it quite clear, and formally, that, if 
the General Assembly sets up a Special Investigating Committee, my 
Government, of course, will be entirely at the disposal of that Committee 
and will give all possible information, which will include an account of 
their stewardship. 

Mr GONZALES-FERNANDEZ (Colombia): I hope to be quite in order. 
According to our resolution we are going to hear the views of the different 
agencies with regard to constituting and instructing this committee. 
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With your permission, I should like to ask Dr Silver not as an element 
of final judgment for us, but simply as an element of illustration, what 
the views of the Jewish Agency for Palestine are regarding the composition 
of the Investigating Committee. We have up to this point two proposals 
presented in a formal manner and a suggestion presented by another 
delegation. I should like to know very much the point of view of the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine, simply as an illustrative element. 


Mr ANDREWS (South Africa): I would very shortly like to join with 
my Indian colleague in complimenting Dr Silver on the very moderate, 
eloquent, and precise address that he has made to this Committee. I 
am sure that it is going to be extremely helpful to us in our deliberations 
in considering the question of instructing and setting up this Committee 
of Inquiry. I would hope, too, that, if we hear any further representatives 
the high standard which Dr Silver has maintained will be continued 
before this Committee. I would only ask him one question, and that 
has relation to the terms of reference which we may be giving this Com- 
mittee of Inquiry. Dr Silver has referred to the homeless Jews in Europe. 
If he would be so kind as to help me clarify my own mind, he said that 
the Committee of Inquiry should look into the condition of the homeless 
Jews in Europe. I would ask him, does he mean that the Committee 
of Inquiry should look inte that situation as a whole or only in relation 
to the question of continuing immigration into Palestine ? 


3. STATEMENT BY Mr MOSHE SHERTOK, REPRESENTATIVE 
OF THE JEWISH AGENCY FOR PALESTINE 


Thank you, Mr Chairman, for giving us an opportunity to make a 
brief statement by way of, first, a preliminary comment on the draft 
before us. You will appreciate that we have had very little time to 
formulate a considered opinion on these proposals. I would limit 
myself to emphasizing a few outstanding points. 


The Mandatory Government has submitted the problem of Palestine 
for the consideration of the present session of the Assembly, in view 
of a crisis which has unfortunately arisen in the administration of that 
country. That crisis is the result of the fact that the present policy 
of the mandatory Government conflicts with its obligations to the 
Jewish people. The crux of the matter is the problem of Jewish immi- 
gration to Palestine. 


What is involved in regard to that issue is not merely the rights and 
interests of the Jews already in Palestine, or of the present inhabitants 
of the country in general, but also, and primarily, the rights and interests 
of the Jews outside Palestine who wish and must emigrate. 


The formulation before us, we very seriously fear, lends itself open 
to an interpretation which would go a long way towards prejudging 
the entire issue which should form the subject of investigation by the 
Committee to be appointed by this Session of the Assembly. We feel 
sure that no such prejudging of the issue was intended, but it may be 
that the implications of certain formule contained in the present draft 
have not been fully realized. We should like to draw, with all respect, 
the attention of this body to such unintended imperfections of drafting. 


We welcome the reference to the mandatory Power in the present 
draft, because we regard it as implying the position created by the 
mandate must be fully borne in mind by the Committee. On the other 
hand, we feel and fear that the language of paragraph 3 limits the issue 
in a direction which may work to the prejudice of fundamental Jewish 
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interests at stake. We naturally agree that independence must be the 
ultimate goal of the political evolution of Palestine and of its peoples. 
On the other hand, independence was not the sole purpose for which 
the present regime in Palestine was established. 


The terms of the international trust under which Palestine has been 
governed—and has to be governed, to our mind, to-day—includes as 
the primary objective the establishment of the Jewish national home. 
It is, to our mind, impossible to consider the problem of the independence 
of Palestine without direct reference, without an organic connection with 
that primary purpose of the mandate. | 


We would therefore suggest that a phrase, contained in the original 
United States Government’s proposal for the terms of reference, and 
which we see reproduced, with a slight modification of wording, in the 
proposal submitted by the Soviet delegation, should be added to para- 
graph 3—namely, ‘“‘ to study various other issues connected with the 
problem of Palestine.” The paragraph, therefore, in our submission, 
should read :— — 

‘That the Committee shall bear in mind the principle that inde- 
pendence for the population of Palestine should be the ultimate purpose 
of any plan for the future of that country, and various other issues 
connected with the problem of Palestine.”’ 

I should also like to comment on paragraph 6, which says :— 

“That the Special Committee shall give most careful consideration 
to the interests of all the inhabitants of Palestine and also to the 
religious interests in Palestine of Islam, Jewry, and Christendom.” 


Naturally, we have not the slightest objection to the underlining of 
the basic historical fact that Palestine is a land holy to the three faiths, 
and that all the three faiths have religious interests in it. But coupled 
with emphasis put on that positive point, there is here a suggestion that 
what is also basic is the interests of all the inhabitants of Palestine. 
Naturally, these interests are fundamental, and fully relevant to the 
purpose of the inquiry, but again, I would submit, not they alone. It 
is in the interests of the Jewish people which is also fundamentally 
relevant to the purpose of the inquiry, and we should like this stated 
in paragraph 6—that is to say, that the paragraph should read : 

“ That the Special Committee shall give most careful consideration 
to the interests of the Jewish people and of all the inhabitants of 

Palestine, and also to the religious interests in Palestine of Islam, 

Jewry, and Christendom.” 


‘Should this information not be found acceptable, we would then 
alternatively suggest to limit this paragraph merely to the stressing of 
the religious interests of the three faiths, and to delete the reference 
to the interests of the inhabitants of Palestine, which may Well be 
accepted, as going without saying, as a subject which must be fully 
present in the committee’s mind. . 


I should like to add that in Article 80 of the Charter of the United 
Nations the rights of all peoples in territories under mandate, pending 
the transformation of mandates under trusteeship, have been insured. 
While the committee is now going to study the problem created, we 
submit that it would not be right and proper to appear to prejudge the 
issue by disregarding the rights involved of all the peoples that have 
to-day, a stake in the country’s future. 


I should like to conclude by saying that the Jewish Agency for Pales- 
tine and the organized Jewish community in Palestine are most sincerely 
anxious to co-operate in the inquiry upon which the United Nations 
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is now about to embark. They are most sincerely anxious to lend 
their fullest support to the success of that inquiry and to place their 
experience and their knowledge freely at the disposal of the Committee. 
We should not like to find ourselves in a position where the danger of 
our fundamental rights being prejudiced in advance by the terms of 


reference should militate against our full and effective co-operation.. 


I say again that we feel sure nothing of the sort has been intended, but 
we simply would like respectfully to warn against any such complication 
arising. | 

These are our brief and preliminary comments which we have taken 
the liberty of making at this early juncture, and we naturally reserve 
the right to make additional comments should they be necessary 


ANNEX B 


1, STATEMENT BY THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ARAB 
HIGHER COMMITTEE MADE AT THE MEETING OF THE 
FIRST COMMITTEE ON 9 MAY, 1947: 


Mr Henry Katan (Arab Higher Committee): First of all, allow me 
to express to you and, through you, to the General Committee and the 
General Assembly, the sincere thanks and deep appreciation of the 
Arab Higher Committee of Palestine for the opportunity you have 
given us to appear before you to-day. We are also grateful for the 
great efforts you have spent on the preliminaries of this discussion and 
for the interest you have expressed in hearing the Arab case, which 
are evidence of your desire to do justice in this cause. 

I propose to limit my remarks to the fundamental elements of the 
problem, only to those elements which would assist the Committee 
in its task of determining the terms of reference of the proposed Special 
Committee. Before doing so, however, I beg to ask for your indulgence, 
for I am not a public speaker, and I am speaking in a language other 
than my own. 

I come to you as a representative of the people of Palestine, as an 
Arab whose roots are deeply imbedded in that tortured land. The 
Arab people are deeply anxious to find a just and lasting solution to 
the problem before you because it is their own problem—the problem 
of their present life and their future destiny. No one is concerned with 
it as much as they are since it involves their very existence as a people. 
With this existence threatened, with the future of our children in 
doubt, with our national patrimony in danger, we come to you, the 
representatives of the organized community of nations, in the full 


assurance that your conscience will support us in our struggle to hold’ 


that which is dearest to any people’s heart—the national right of self- 
determination, which stands at the basis of your Charter. 

It may be well to start by sketching a picturé of Palestine prior to 
the First World War. Palestine was then included in the Ottoman 
Empire as part of the Province of Syria; but this inclusion did not in 
any way alter or effect the Arab character of Palestine. It had been 
inhabited for several centuries by Arabs; its customs, traditions, and 
culture are Arab; its town and villages were Arab. Those are the 
facts. No amount of propaganda or distortion can change the Arab 
character, the Arab history, and the Arab national characteristics of 
Palestine. 
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Other small communities lived in the midst of the Arabs inhabiting 
Palestine and the other Arab countries—Jews, Armenians, Kurds, and 
others. In all those Arab countries the Jewish communities lived in 
peace and security. They even found for centuries amongst the Arabs 
more tolerance, more security, and more happiness than they had 
encountered among some of the nations of Europe. In Palestine, in 
particular, the Jews represented in 1914a small fraction of the population, 
about 6 to 7 per cent. of the total. They had their own schools, 
synagogues, and communal institutions ; but one important fact should 
be noted. They had no national or political aims antagonistic or hostile 
to the Arabs. On the contrary, while retaining their religious, cultural, 
and racial characteristics, the Jews merged harmoniously in the Arab 
structure. That explains why there was then no friction between the 
Arabs and Jews, no riots, no disturbances. The contrast between the 
old era and the present day provides an understanding to the problem. 


Politically, the Arabs of Palestine, like the Arabs of neighbouring 
countries, were not then independent in the sense of forming a separate 
political entity. They shared, however, the sovereignty of an independent 
country and enjoyed full rights of citizenship equal to the rights enjoyed 
by the Turkish citizens of the Ottoman Empire. In fact; Arabs rose 
to the highest executive, legislative, and administrative positions. 


Notwithstanding their enjoyment of full political rights, the Arabs 
wished to establish a purely Arab State, independently of the Ottoman 
Empire. There were already several undercurrents aiming at the 
achievement of this objective. These undercurrents rose to the surface 
and gained strength and violence during the First World War. _ 


The Allied Governments encouraged this struggle of the Arabs for 
their independence, as it fitted with their plans for a victorious termi- 
nation of the conflict. In particular, the United Kingdom made several 
pledges for the recognition and establishment of Arab independence. 


In 1915 there was the pledge of Sir Henry McMahon, the United 
Kingdom High Commissioner in Egypt, to King Hussein of Hedjaz, 
then Sherif of Mecca, declaring that the United Kingdom ‘‘ was prepared 
to recognize and uphold the independence of. the Arabs in all regions 
lying within frontiers proposed by the Sherif of Mecca.” Sir Henry 
McMahon purported to exclude from the pledge certain portions of Syria 
lying to the west of the districts of Damascus, Homs, Hama, and Aleppo. 
The portions excluded fell within the then French sphere of interest 
and claim. There was, however, no exclusion of that part of Syria now 
known as Palestine. 


On 2 November, 1917, the United Kingdom Government issued 
the Balfour Declaration without the consent or even the knowledge of 
the Arabs and in contradiction of the McMahon Pledge made in 1915. 
When news of this declaration reached the Arab world doubts were 
created in the minds of the Arabs as to the sincerity of Allied aims 
concerning the future of the Arab countries, and the Sherif Hussein 
asked for an explanation. To allay Arab fears, the United Kingdom 


Government delivered to King Hussein what is known as the Hogarth . 


Message, which pledged that Jewish settlement in Palestine would only 
be allowed in so far as would be consistent with ‘‘ the political and 
economic freedom of the Arab population.”’ 


In other words, the Balfour Declaration was to be secondary and 
subservient to the “‘ political freedom ” of the population. 
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Again, in February, 1918, the acting British Agent in Jedda, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bassett, wrote to the Sherif of Mecca : 

“His Majesty’s Government and their Allies stand steadfastly 

by every cause aiming at the liberation of the oppressed nations, and 


they are determined to stand by the Arab peoples in their struggle . 


for the establishment of an Arab world in which law shall replace 
Ottoman injustice and in which unity shall prevail over the rivalries 
artificially provoked by the policy of Turkish officials. His Majesty’s 
Government reaffirm their former pledge in regard to the liberation 
of the Arab peoples. His Majesty's Government have hitherto made 
it their policy to ensure that liberation, and it remains the policy they 
are determined unflinchingly to pursue by protecting such Arabs as 
are already liberated from all dangers and perils, and by assisting 
those who are still under the yoke of the tyrants to obtain their 
freedom.” 

Then again, in June, 1918, the British Government, in what is known 
as the Declaration to the Seven, pledged that “ In regard to areas occupied 
by Allied Forces, . . . it is the wish and desire of His Majesty's 
Government that the future Government of these regions should be 
based upon the principle of the consent of the governed, and this policy 
has and will continue to have the support of His Majesty's Government.”’ 

Then again, in November, 1918, the Anglo-French Declaration was 
made, which stated that the object aimed at by France and the United 
Kingdom in prosecuting the war in the East is the ‘‘ complete and definite 
emancipation of the peoples and the establishment of national 


Governments and administrations, deriving their authority from the 
initiative and free choice of the indigenous populations. In order to 
carry out these intentions, France and Great Britain are at one in 
encouraging and assisting the establishment of indigenous Governments 
and administrations in Syria and Mesopotamia, now liberated by the 


Allies, and in the territories the liberation of which they are engaged in 
securing, and recognizing these as soon as they are actually established. 
Far from wishing to impose on the populations of these regions any 
particular institutions, they are only concerned to ensure by their support 
and by adequate assistance the regular working of Governments and 
administrations, freely chosen by the populations themselves.” 

One of the matters which the Special Committee to be set up will 
therefore have to investigate will be the various pledges given to the 
Arabs before and after the Balfour Declaration with regard to the 
recognition of their independence. 

The struggle which had as its backbone the will and determination of 
the Arabs to realize their Independence was spurred and encouraged by 
the assurances of the Allied Powers regarding independence, political 
freedom, and the establishment of Governments freely chosen. The 
Arabs, in fact, made a substantial contribution to the Allied victory in 
the first world struggle. King Hussein, of the Hedjaz, joined the Alhed 
armies, and Arabs from Syria, Lebanon, and Palestine answered his call 
for revolt and joined the ranks of the Allies and fought with them. 

To quote from the report of the British Military Commission of Inquiry 
set up to investigate causes of the disturbances in 1920 in Jerusalem :— 


“In fact, in June, 1918, recruitment for the Allied Sherif Army was 
in full swing in Palestine. Those recruited were under the impression 
that they were fighting for the National Cause and the liberation of 
their fatherland, while the evidence now before us shows that the real 
impression left in the minds of the Arabs as a whole was that the 
British Government would undertake the formation of an independent 
Arab State comprising Palestine.” 
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I do not wish to comment on the denial or breaking of pledges, nor on 
the ethics or legality of making contradictory promises. I wish to 
emphasize, however, that the claim of the Arabs for termination of the 
mandate and recognition of their ‘independence does not rest on promises 
or pledges. The Arabs of Palestine are not claiming their independence 
on assurances; they are entitled to such independence as being their 
natural and inalienable right. | 


The value of those pledges, however, is twofold. In the first place, 
they nullify any contradictory assurances given to the Jews, if the 
Balfour Declaration is to be read as meaning more than a cultural home. 
In. the second place, those pledges show that the administration of the 
country in a manner inconsistent with and contrary to the wishes of the 
large majority of the inhabitants is a glaring injustice. 


I have mentioned the Balfour Declaration. It is at the root of and 
the very reason for all the troubles. It is the cause of the problem into 
which you are inquiring. It is the cause of the disturbance of peace and 
security in Palestine and the Middle East. Several Commissions of 
Inquiry into the disturbances in Palestine have invariably found that the 
Balfour Declaration and its policy of immigration were the primary and 
fundamental causes of such disturbances. 


When we remember that the Balfour Declaration was made without 
the consent—not to say the knowledge—of the people most directly 
affected : when we consider that its making is contrary to the principles 
of national self-determination and democracy, as also to the principles 
enunciated in the Charter of the United Nations ; when we know that 
it was inconsistent with the pledges given to the Arabs before and after 
sts date—it will be the duty of the Special Committee to inquire into the 
legality, validity, and ethics of this document. 


Out of the conflict of the First World War there emerged certain high 
principles which were to govern the organization or international relations 
and serve as the basis of the structure of modern civilization. 


The principles propounded by President Wilson—that is, the rejection 
of all ideas of conquest and recognition of the right of self-determination— 
were incorporated in Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
The Covenant.laid down that, to the peoples inhabiting territories which 
have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the State which formerly 
governed them, there should be applied the principle that their well-being 
and development form a sacred trust of civilization. 


Moreover, in particularizing certain communities detached from the 
Turkish Empire—that is to say, the Arab Nation—Article 22 laid down 
that, having regard to their development, their existence as independent 
nations can be provisionally recognized subject to the rendering of 
administrative advice and assistance by a mandatory until such time as 
they are able to stand alone. 


Notwithstanding the pledges of Great Britain and the Allied Govern- 
ments, notwithstanding Wilson’s Fourteen Points, notwithstanding 
Article 22 of the Covenant, notwithstanding the riots in the country and 
the expressed opposition of the people of Palestine, the mandate was 
formulated in a manner embodying the Balfour Declaration. 

One of the points which the Special Committee will have to consider 
will be the inconsistency of the mandate with ‘Article 22 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. Article 22 is the primary and enabling instru- 
ment from which the mandate can derive its force and validity, if any. 
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If, therefore, the mandate on Palestine has, in its inception or the inter- 
pretation of its objects or in its practical application, deviated or departed 
from the primary objectives of Article 22 of the Covenant, then it is 
ultra vires and null and void. There is no power in Article 22 of the 
Covenant which enables the embodiment in the mandate of provisions 
prejudicial to the interests of the people of the country. A further issue 
which the Special Committee would have to inquire into is that the 
mandate was intended to be a provisional and transitory form of adminis- 
tration. The neighbouring Arab countries—Iraq, Lebanon, Syria, and 
Trans-Jordan—were similarly and at the same time placed under mandate. 
They are now making their contribution to the organization and main- 
tenance of world peace and security. 


Mr. Bevin declared on 25 February, 1947, in the House of Commons, 
the following :— 


“In other States in the Middle East, we also took on mandates, and 
they have all led to self-government. I want to state that the cultural 
development of the Arabs and Jews in Palestine is of as high a standard 
as in any other Arab State.” 


There is, therefore, no justice in the denial to the people of Palestine of 
the elementary rights of self-government and independence. If, with a 
view to continuing this injustice, it is argued that the cessation of the 
mandate might lead to bloodshed between Arabs and Jews, and even 
if that were at all true, it is no reason which carried any convincing force 
as the whole history of the mandate since its inception is a history of 
troubles, disorders, and bloodshed. 


Another point which we suggest that the Special Committee inquire 
into is the effect of the dissolution of the League of Nations on the 
Palestine mandate. It was specifically provided in Article 22 of the 
Covenant that the mandate should be exercised by the mandatory 
“on behalf of the League of Nations,” this being the primary condition 
under which the mandate was granted. 


The powers of a mandatory cannot legally outlive the existence of 
the person or body delegating such powers. The mandatory cannot 
be said to-day to be exercising its powers on behalf of the League, a 
body which has ceased to exist. 


Article 80 of the Charter of the United Nations has a negative operation 
in not interfering with existing rights. It has‘not the positive effect of 
conferring validity on, or retaining in full force, an agency or mandate 
which has ceased to have any validity. Even if the mandate can be 
said to be still in existence, the Special Committee should, in my 
submission, be asked to consider the conflict between the provisions 
of the mandate imposing the obligation to facilitate Jewish immigration 
and the obligation undertaken by the British Government on becoming 
a party to the Charter of the United Nations. The obligations in the 
mandate relating to the Jewish national home and the facilitation of 
Jewish immigration, if such are to be construed to imply their discharge 
against the will of the original inhabitants of the country and the 
majority of the population, are clearly in conflict with the purposes and 
principles of the Charter. 

They are again in conflict with the resolution of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations adopted at its sitting on the 15 December, 1946, 
which disapproved of the resettlement of displaced person where the 
resettlement would be likely to disturb friendly relations with 
neighbouring countries. The resolution further states that due weight 
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should be given, among other factors, to any evidence of genuine 
apprehension and concern felt, inter alia, by the indigenous population 
of non-self-governing countries. ° 

Another term of reference would be an inquiry into the practical 
application of the mandate, which, in our contention, would show :— 


(a) That it was not exercised within the scope and for the purposes 
contemplated by Article 22 of the Covenant ; 

(b) That it was not exercised for the benefit of the original inhabitants 
of the country ; 

(c) That its further continuation is creating a situation which is 
affecting the peace and good order in Palestine and threatening peace 
and security in the Middle East. : 


That inquiry would show, moreover, how the Arabs have lost their 
civil and political rights which they enjoyed prior to the mandate ; 
how the immigration initiated and facilitated under the mandate is 
threatening the very existence of the Arab Nation. It will show how 
this immigration has led to troubles and bloodshed which have soiled 
the Holy Land. It will show how the British Government is giving 
administrative advice and assistance to another British Government 
calling itself the Palestine Government. It will show how no trace 
can be found of self-governing institutions and much less of any trace 
of the development of such institutions. It will show how many lives 
were lost as a result of the policy of enforcing the mandate and how 
much money has been spent on police posts and fortresses as compared 


with schools and hospitals. 


Another aspect of the practical application of the mandate will show 
how during the last twenty-five years more than half a million Jews 
were allowed to immigrate into the country against the wishes of its 
inhabitants, and how the British Government not only used its best 
endeavours to facilitate the achievement of the Balfour Declaration, 


but fully and completely achieved it at the expense of many lives and 
suffering. | . 

Further, in formulating the terms of reference of the proposed Special 
Committee of Inquiry, it is not sufficient to point out what the problem 
is. It is equally important to invite attention to what the problem 
is not, so as to avoid confusion of issues. 

- In the first place, the problem is not an Arab-Jewish problem. The 
Arab opposition to immigration and to the establishment of a Jewish 
national home in Palestine is not based on any racial prejudice against 
Jews as Jews, but would be equally strong whatever the race or religion 
of any group which might attempt to wrest the country from its Arab 
inhabitants or to force immigrants into against the will of the Arabs. 

In the second place, the problem is not economic. It is often con- 
tended that the Jews of Europe can develop the country by colonizing 
it better than its inhabitants could. Even if the premises on which 
this argument rests were true, it would still be worthless because it is 
an unacceptable and immoral argument. Such reasoning, if accepted, 
could justify any aggression by the more advanced against the less 
advanced nations of the world. : 

In the third place, the problem is not connected with the refugee 
problem. The problem of the refugees and of displaced persons 1s not 
limited to any special religion or race. It is a humanitarian problem, 
and it is the duty and concern of the civilized world to treat it as such. 
Indeed, this has been done, as is evidenced by the establishment of the 
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International Refugee Organization. The linking of the refugee problem 
with Palestine has made, and will continue to make, the solution of 
both problems infinitely more difficult, if not impossible. 


These are two different and distinct problems, and each must be 
solved on its own merits, and all countries of the world must participate 
and share in the responsibility of its solution. 


The Arab Higher Committee deems it absolutely essential that a 
recommendation be made to the mandatory to take immediate steps 
for the complete stoppage of all Jewish immigration into Palestine, 
whether termed legal or illegal. For, in the view of the Arab population, 
all immigration of Jews into Palestine is illegal. | * 


In the fourth place, the problem of Palestine cannot and should not 
be. regarded as one of historical connection. The Zionists claim Palestine 
on the grounds that at one time, more than two thousand years ago, 
the Jews had a kingdom in a part of it. Were this argument to be taken 
as a basis for settling international issues, a dislocation of immeasurable 
magnitude would take place. It would mean the redrawing of the map 
of the whole world. It has been said you cannot set back the hands of 
the clock of history by twenty years. What should then be said when 
an effort is made to set the clock of history back by twenty centuries 
in an attempt to give away a country on the ground of a transitory 
historic association ° 


These are the observations which we wish to put before you at this 
stage. I hope I have succeeded, without overtaxing your patience, in 
indicating the real cause of the disease. I trust that the Committee 
of Investigation, and later on the General Assembly, will be convinced 
that this apparently complex problem cannot be solved except on the 
basis of principles already agreed upon by all the civilized world and 
sanctioued by the Charter. 


It is high time that Palestine’s right to independence be recognized 
and that this tormented country enjoy the blessing of a democratic 
Government. It is high time, also, that a policy which has been impairing 
the ethnological and political structure of the country be brought to an 
end by the highest body in the world. 


We are not asking something which is out of line with what humanity 
has striven throughout the ages; nothing more than what each of you 
would wish for his own country ; nothing more than what is consecrated 
by the lofty principles and purposes of your very Charter ; nothing more 
than what the greatest of Masters, who arose from that holy but to-day 
tortured land, taught every one of us when he said : ‘Do unto others 
as ye would have them do unto you.” 


Thank you. 
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2. QUESTIONS ASKED OF THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
ARAB HIGHER COMMITTEE BY VARIOUS DELEGATES 
Mr FrpErKIEwicz (Poland): I would like to ask the representative 

of the Arab Higher Committee of Palestine the same questions that I 

asked the Jewish Agency representative. 


First, who represents the Arab Higher Committee in Palestine, how 
many organizations? How is the Executive Committee established 
and organized, and how does it work ? 
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The second question: Have there been any attempts at collaboration 
between the Arab Higher Committee and the Jewish Agency for Palestine? 


Mr ZEA-GONZALES (Guatemala): I have just one question. It has 
been said on several occasions, but never officially by Arabs or Jews, 
that bad feeling exists between Arabs and Jews in Palestine. On the 
other hand, the Jews say there is no such bad feeling. What is the 
truth of the matter? Do the Arabs of Palestine take sides in the tense 
political situation actually existing in that country ? 


Mr GONZALES-FERNANDEZ (Colombia): Ishould like to ask Mr Katan, 
with the Chair’s permission, this question: What are the views of the 
Arab Higher Committee regarding the composition of the proposed 
Committee of Investigation ? 


Mr AsaF ALi (India): May I be permitted to repeat, word for word, 
what I said to the representative. of the Jewish Agency. I congratulate 
the representative of the Arab Higher Committee on the very impressive 
statement which he has made. I should just like to ask two questions, 
which he may take down and answer later on in writing. 


He has made a reference to the pledges which were made to the Arabs 
from 1915 right down to 1920—that is, before and after the Balfour 
Declaration—and he has said something about the “ national Jewish 
home,” which term appears in the mandate as well as in the Balfour 
Declaration. Does he or does he not realize—and this was the question 
which I put to the representative of the Jewish Agency—that a national 
Jewish home is easily contra-distinguishable from a Jewish State ; 
that. a national Jewish home, as mentioned in the mandate, is not 
inconsistent with a completely independent and Sovereign Arab Palestine 
State ? | 


I am not commenting on the rightness or wrongness of the promise 
which was made to the Jews for the establishment of a national Jewish 
home. That is an entirely separate matter. I am only drawing a 
legal distinction between these two entities, a national Jewish home and 
a sovereign Jewish State. 


My next question would be again the same as I put to the representative 
of the Jewish Agency, and that is about immigration. Is it a fact or 
is it not a fact that until 1900 not more than 4,500 Russian or other Jews 
who had been driven out of Czarist Russia had gone to Palestine? Is 
it or is it not a fact that until 1920 not more than about 45,000 Jews 
from outside had entered Palestine ? Is it or is it not a fact again that 
by 1930 the immigrants had risen to a figure of over 150,000? Again, 
is it not a fact that by 1939 the Jewish population of immigrants had 
risen to about 600,000, when the white-paper was issued in 1939 restricting 
the immigration ? 


Finally, I would like to have him tell us whether all these immigrants 
are Arab-speaking or Hebrew-speaking or Yiddish-speaking immigrants. 
Is Yiddish, by any chance, a Hebrew language, or is it a mixture of Polish, 
Lithuanian, Rumanian, &c., and Hebrew—Hebrew being the script, 
the language being something else. 


Is it a fact that these immigrants are easily assimilable in Palestine ° 
Finally, I would also like the representative of the Arab Higher Committee 
to tell us whether it is or is not a fact that by 1915 it was well known 
that the Dead Sea contained chemicals with a value otf about 
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$5,000,000,000 ? And is it a fact that by now it is understood that the 
Dead Sea contains minerals and chemicals amounting to about 
$3,000,000,000,000 2? Isit a fact that many people outside are interested 
in these figures. 


Mr Kosanovic (Yugoslavia): I would ask Mr Katan, in connection 
with what he mentioned in the beginning of his speech, in 1914 there 


was 6 to 7 per cent. of Jews in Palestine. May I ask him that in case 


of the formation of an independent State, a sovereign State of Palestine, 
how would be the relations between the various national groups and 
between the Arabs and Jews in Palestine? Is there any plan worked 


out for the constitutional organization of the future sovereign State of 
Palestine ? 


By Authority E. V. Paur, Government Printer, Wellington.—1947. 
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Desr Beeley, 

My minute on your first questien in your Minute 
of the 17th October is of very “regs length. You 
may like to have the conclusigniin @ very “ew 
words. Thst ls, we sre enti tped té suy we gill not 
go on administering Pulestine.4oWe should not, 
however, ergue this on the linep-suggested.in the 
Foreign Cffice telegram beceuse L doubt if those 
arguments are good. We shevk teze oursélves simply 
on the ground that the Mandete for Felestine is 
unworkeble and everybody. bas sémitted thot thet is se, 
end this is, in fact, the line taken by 
Hr. CreechJones in his speech. 


1 sm sending you three copies of this maluute . 
I should rether like one copy of this long minute to be 
sent to the Foreign Office so that my colleagues there 
may be aware of whet I am saying here. 


(Signed) W.E. BECKETT. 


18th Ceteber 
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|. I will take question 1 (paragraph 1 of Mr. Beeley's minute) first. 

There is not in fact very much explicitly laid down shout the 
termination of the mandate. Article 22 of the Covenant, parsgreph 4, 
referring to communities which were formerly pert of the Turkish 
Empire, by obvious implication indicetes that the Wandate for 
Palestine was not intended to be permanent but temporery. The 
Mandate for Pulestine itself does not lay down how it should be 
terminated, but Article 28 begins: "In the event of the termination 
of the Mandate hereby conferred on the mandatory, the Cceuncil of the 
League of Nations shall make such arrangements as may be deemed 
necessary for safeguarding in perpetuity the rights secured by 
Articles 13 and 14§ which both refer to holy places. There is a 
further point that it is the Council of the League which defines the 
‘@agree.” -. of authority, control or edministretion te be exercised by 
the mandatory (not having been previously agreed upon by the members of 
the League) end the Mandate itself issued from the Council, sad fhe 
tutelege is said, in Article 22, to be exercised by the advanced 
powers as mandatories on behalf of the League. Clearly, the Council 
of the League was the competent organ of the League for this purpose. 


2 .The following mandates have already been terminsuted:- 


(1) Iraq. This was terminated when the League of Nations was 
still in being by the election of Irag as a member cf the League after 
she he ~encluced & Treaty of Alliance with the U.K. Before Iraq 
was elected a member of the League I feel fairly sure thet the Treaty 
of Alliance which provided for the end of the mandate and the 
contemplated election of Iraq as a member of the League was epproved 
by the Council, but I have not the documents here to verify exactly 
how this was done. 


(2) Syria and the Lebanon. This French mandate was termins ted 
by implication, I think, when Syria and the Lebenon were admitted as 
signatories of the Charter snd became original members cf the United 
Nations in 1945. The League had not then been formally weund up. 
France had, in 1941, in the middle of the war made # declaration of | 
her intenticn to put an end te the mandate. I do not actually 
remember how the termination of the mandate for Syria and the Lebanon 
was dealt with at the winding up of the League in April, 1946, but 
I think it was probably blessed retrospectively «as an accomplished 
fact. 


(3) Transjordan. Transjordan was included in the Palestine 
Mandate, but was always dealt with separately after the decision of 
the League of the 16th September, 1922, made in pursuance of 
Article 25 of the Mandate saying thet the mandateYshall be entitled, 
with the consent of the Council of the League, to suspend or withheld 
application of such provisions of this mandate as he may consider 
inapplicable to the exieting local conditions, and to make such 
provision for the administration of the territories as he mey consider 
suitable te those conditions. This decision made inapplicable to 
Transjordan the provisions about the Jewish National Home and the 
provisions about the holy places, and provided that, in the applicetion 
of the mandate to Transjordan the action which in Palestine is taken by 
the administration of Palestine will be taken by the administretion 
of Transjorden under the general supervision cf the mandatory. 

Abdullah became the ruler of Transjordan with gradually increesing 
autonomy until, in early 1946, H.M.G. concluded « Treaty of Allience 
_with him and recognised him as fully independent, and in April 1946 the 


winding up Assembly of the League of Nations blessed this action, and 
gaps morc emrere oe ) 


cctine fully, t ae of the Cox ceil ee the 
for the termination of the only mpfdate that 1 
(b) that the maxdate for Syria pf 
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The points to be cits from the above are, I think, (a) when the 
League was operating fully, the assent of the Council cf the League 
was obtained for the termination of the only mandate thet washew 
terminated; (b) that the mandate for Syria and the Lebanon ceased 
without any action by the League but efter the action by the United 
Nations in accepting Syria and the Lebanon as signatories of the 
Charter; (c) in the case of Transjordan, the Mandate terminated by 
the recognition of Transjordan as an independent country by the 
mandatory blessed by the Assembly of the League of Nations et its winding 
up session. | 


3. Foreign Office telegram No. 3468 says: "We do not think that even 
in the days of the League a mandatory could have been compelled 
indefinitely to continue administering a mandate sgainst his will or 
thet he could heve been preventéd, on resigning the mandate, from giving 

adeguate notice of his desire to be free." In this connexion it may 
be observed that it has always been our contention that the Council 
of the League had no right to deprive eny power of its mandete. 


(4) Japanese Mendate over islands in the Pacific. This mandate 
hes, if my recollection is right, been terminated because the United 


States bas obtained a trusteeship over these islands by a strategic 
area trusteeship agreement approved by the Security Coumcil. If the 
Japanese mandate had not elready come tc an end (es I believe the 
United States claimed) before this, by the action cf Jepan in making 
the wer of aggression and using the islands for this purpose, or 
something of this kind. If my reccllecticn is right, I was always 
rather uncertain whether this letter United States contention wes well- 
founded, though, again, if my recollection is right, it may have been 
accepted by the Security Council. | 


Thus, Japan was not held to heve lost her mandate when she ceased to be 


a member of the League, and although I believe she failed te observe 
the provisions cf the mandate as regerds reporting to the Council and 
n many other ways(“Phe question is whether the view of the Foreign 
Office expressed In the above sentence is correct or not. Could the 
U.K., when the League of Nations system was operating, have simply 
gone to the Council of the League end seid: "I give a (sufficient) notice 
that on ..... date I shall cease to administer Palestine under 
mandate and you, the Coumcil of the League, can do what you like about 
it." From the purely practical point of view it is no doubt 
perfectly true that, if a country refuses to-administer, there «re 
no prectical means of compelling it to do so, but the question is, has 
it a legal right to do thie? I am far from sure. It is not very 
easy to argue by any convincing analogy. ‘K maérdate was considered 
to be a trust. In municipsl lew a trustee cannot, I believe, simply 
give notice thet at a certein dete he refuses to administer the trust 
any more. But on the other hand he can, I believe, in nost 
circumstances apply to 4 court to relieve hin of his trust, though I 
am not sure that the Court is bound to do so. The court certainly 
can replace him if he is incompetent or refuses to administer it 
properly, but that is rather ea different metter. Legally, therefore, 
I have some doubt es to whether that sentence in the Foreign Office 
telegram is correct. 


Ue The next sentence of the Foreign Office telegram reads: "Since 
the dissolution of the League it has been, to say the leest of it, 
doubtful how far the mandate system retains any cbligetory force, and 
we do not think we can be regarded as continuing to administer 
except on 4 voluntary basis." I remember that in, I think, the 
Autumn of 1946, I wrote 2 long opinion (with the assistance of 
Mr. Martin), some of the arguments of which have some besring on this 
matter. Of course, thie opinion is not available here. The question 
we were then considering was, if I recollect rightly, whether H.M.G. 
could, without any authority ‘rom any other Government or body, put a 

pertition/ 
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partition scheme in Palestine into force, given that such « scheme _ 
went beyond the mandate and could not therefore have been caried out when 
the League of Nations was in operation without the consent of the _ 
Council of the League. I said, if I remember, that, while the . 
mandate was in full operation, H.M.G. had not an unfettered liberty 
of action in regard to Palestine in the same way as it has, for 
instance, With a colony. I thought that, even on the most 

legalistic view, it was questionable whether the disappearance of the 
League produced the result that H.M.G. could then dispose of Palestine 
just as freely es she could dispose of a colony. I think it was | 
further brought out that, at the winding up session of the League of 
Nationg, H.M.G. assented to a resolution which implied that H.M.G. 
would not depart from the essential provisions of the mandate for — 
Palestine other than with the oeede of os United Nations, or something 
of that kind. It was further ,'I think, thet, in addition 
to the mandate, there is a convention with the United States which, 

on & cursory view, appeared to give the United Etates the same 
liberty to object to departures from the mandate as the Council of 

the League would have had: “Phet this view wes not really correct end 
‘the convention properly interpreted only cave the United States a sort 
of veto over changes which might affect United Stetes interests 4s 
provided for in the convention itself, but it was known thet, on 
occasions, the United States Government were disposed to take another 
view. Just conceivably we may hear from the United States further 
arguments based on this convention. The conclusion resched, I think, 
in the opinion wes that, while the legal position could not possibly 
be stated with any certeinty, H.M.G. would do best to obtain the 
approval of the United Nations, and I think thet meant the Assembly, 


before putting into actusl operation any scheme for partition of 
Palestine. {It could not be said thet, under the Charter, there wes 
any automatic succession by the United Nations te the position of the 
Council of the League of Nations with reger’] tc mandetes. The 
argument was, I think, (1) thet it was impossible te proceed to carry 
this partition out in the-menserin-whtehi+-_weuld heve—been_cotried 
ait —itf—the—Goum OF He -S CEE U FD) 5- : B3OPS54+0R3 
(2) that the resolution which we had accepted at the last session of 
the League seemed to oblige us to take the course of going tc the 
United Nations, and in any case, in the most genersl 3 
United Nations does replace the League of Nations./ I refer tc this 
pinion because, though it wes written hurriedly, I did have the 
“assistance of Mr.-Martin and someone else from the Colonial O?*fice, 
and zt any rate we had before us 4 good many documents which are not 
availeble to me now. Its besring on the present que:tion is thet 
4t was rather inconsistent with the sentence in the Foreign Cffice 
telegram that the mandatory system has no obligatory force since the 
&assolution of the League, anc it suggests to me at any rate thet our 
arguments for the course which we now propose to takefof declaring that, 
at a certain date, we will cease to administer Palestine unless there is 
an agreement between the Arebs and the Jews) should be put cn grounds 
rather different from the two general ones given in the two sentences 
the Foreign Cffice tele Rather, I think, we must bese ourselves 
more on the particular facts and situetion which now prevails then on 
these wide propogitions. In facet 1 think Mr. Creech-Jones , in his 
speech, does put it rather in this way. For instanee, et page 5 
Mr. CreechJones says: "H.M.G. ere entitled, in view of the general 
opinion expressed in this committee and also of the unworkability of the 
mandate, to lay it down and ask the United Netions because of the 
conflict and its menacing possibilitges to consider etc.". 4 ‘te 
Mr. CreechJones is here basing himself on this unworkebility gituation 
whichtts in fact arisen, not on the wide propcsitions conteiIned in 
the Foreign Office telegram. Of course +eking—this—line, “this is 
quite true, but are you at the, same Cie entitled to say that you will 
not execute as administrator aay conclusions which we reach when you 
nave thus laid it before us’” We,say, aa-luderstandit,—re-wiit 
that we will waderteke-conclusions which we think to be 
inherently just. Now, we)seem to be cn perfectly strong ground vi 
saving, 
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ush : 
saying thet we cannot be obliged to carry oe aay decision which the 
United Nations may reach about Palestine, but it mey be seid to us in 
rejoinder: "That may be so, but you should either go on edninistering 
according to the Mandate or carry out ovr decisions", to‘which our 
final reply iss "The Mandate is unworkable and you have agreed 
that that is so.® | 


7. In sum, I think our real case is this. The Mandate is 
unworkable and therefore we are justified in refusing to edminister 

it any more. We put it to the United Nations not because there is 
any obligation on them to take over the administration from us {and 
here we can agree with the United States), but because the situs tion 
in Palestine is full of dangers to peace and loss of life, and 
a situetion of this kind is one which should be brought before the 
United Nations. In a word, our case for saying we sre going to give 
up the administration of Palestine is that the Mandate is unworkable. 

se a ee ee 

%. I turn now to Mr. Beeley's second question, which I will consider 
in connexion with the Syrian resolution on A/A.C.14/25. The first 
question which the Syrian Delegation proposed to put to the Court is 
the following: "Are the terms of the Act of Mandate consistent or not 
consistent with the Covenant of the League of Nations, especielly 
paragraph 4, Article 22 and the fundamental rights of peoples and 
their rights to self-determination and international law" 
Now, I feel perfectly sure thet the Court neither could ner weuld hold 
the Mandate to be inconsistent with the Covenant.of the League or with 
dnternational law. No court is going to hold that the Mandate ‘or 
Palestine which the Council of the League adopted and operated 
throughout the League's existence is contrery to the Covenant or 
international law. Further, in this connexion and with reference to 
an Iraqi resolution about the promises given to the Sheri”* of Mecca, 
I feel sure thet the Court would agree with Mr. Lipsicky, the Czech 
Delegate, when he said thst you must not confuse political declarstions 
with legal instruments. I think the Covrt would sey thet the 
conception of the fundamental rights of people was < political «ni not 
a legal conception, and thet it was not called upen te say whether the 
Mandate was consigtent with this or not. The Court would, I think, 
refuse also to deal with the right of self—determination unless this 
ig put in regard to the use of this phrase in Article 1(z) of the 
Charter, and even then I think it would say thet, though this 
expression was in the Charter Sap 
was rether a political than a legsl question. 


this 
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_ The second question of the Syrian Delegstion's proposal is: 
"Is a forcible plan of partition consistent with the objectives of the 
mandates and with the principles of the Charter and with the ultimate 
fact of mandated territories referred to in Chapter VII of the Charter?* 
I pregume that the reference to the objectives of the Mandate is en 
argument in the alternative because the first question obviously was 
meant by the Syrians to obtain the answer thet the mendzte was invalid. 
People may differ as to how they would exactly formulate the objectives 
of the mandete, but I would assume them tc be (vide the Mandate, the 
preamble), the Jewish National Home, the muintenance of the civil and 

i y nonVJewish communities in Palestine, 

® the Covenand, the ultimate establishment of 
Pelestine as an independent state i the preservetion of rights to 
the holy places. Now, I do not see how it can be said that the 
partition of Palestine into two independent states, one Arab and one 
Jew, where the holy places safeguarded in a Jeruseélem encleve, can be 
said to be inconsistent with any of these objectives unless it be the 

of civil rights of existing non-Jewish communities in 
Palestine. There is clearly something to be said for an ergument that 
it is, but I do not think it will succeed before a court. Then, there 
is the reference to the principles cf the Chsrter. Cbviously, the 
self-determination$ of peoples would be the basis o* the argument end 
a fairly strong argument can be made(which I suppose can be put 
legally as well as politically )that it is contrery te this to impose 
a solution on Palestine which is contrery te the wishee of the majority / 
of 


of the population, but, as we know, the difficulty of the principle of 
self-determinations of people resides in the fact tht there is ne 
legal criterion how fer you can go. ‘In an ares you have «u majority 
and a minority, and you can argue that a defined minority should be 
able to determine their own fate and then you get « minority within a 
minority, and so on the whole I do not think the Court would turn 
down a scheme on this ground. The words "for the ultimate fate ef 
mandated territories" referred to in Chapter VI cf the Charter is 
inexpliceble tc me because I do not find in thet Chapter anything shout 
the ultimate fate of mend:ted territories. All thet Chapter VII says 
ig thet mandated territories can, but need not be, put under 
trusteeship, and if this went to the Court something useful te South 
Africa might result. | 


The third question is: "Dees the plan of partition in ite 
adoption and forcible execution fell within the jurisdiction cf the 
Generel Assembly?" I think for the purposes of snswering this 
question one cen rely on both Article 11(7) snd Article 14, end that it 
is not very material under what Article Pelestine came before the 
General Assembly in the first plece. No cne, I think, would now deny 
that Palestine is a question which has a reletion tc the meintename 
of international pesce and security or which is likely to impzir the 
general welfare or friendly relstions amongst netions. It mey therefcre 
recommend imeasures under Article 14 snd make recommend: tions tc the 
atute or states concerned or to the Security Council under Article 11(7). 
There ig ne resson that I can see, therefore, why the Security Council 
cannot recomnend purtition under these Articles. The reconmendetion, 
of course, is not binding. But when we come to enforcement, this 
rould appear to be a matter which must be done by the Security Council 
because this is definitely sction under Article 11(2), up the 
enforcement is tc be by the United Nations itself, Fhe fact thet the 
recommend: tion for pertition is net binding on anybody voces not give 
eny legal justification to Palestine's Arab neighbours fer invading 
the comtry which does not belong to then to prevent it veing carried 
out, and this is 5 matter which the Security Council might leve t | 
deal with under Chapter VII of the Charter. 


(Sioned) W.E. BECKETT. 


L8th October, 1947. 
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of the various legal arguments used during the general debate 
4n the Palestine Cenmittes, two at least are likely to give rise to con 
siderable discussion. These are: 


(4) The contention thet His Majesty's Governuent have ne 
right to lay dow the mandate in the absence of proper pro- 
visien for the goverment of Palestine after their departure. | 


(44) The contention that the adoption and execution of a plan 
for the partitien of Palestine does not fell within the cam 


petence af the General Assembly. 


his avooth of the sane deyy stated, tt in cur Julenety « Hani tory 
| therefere,. taken ap a position on this piel but-we may sub- 


quently be asked to provide the legal argments in justification ef this 


3- The point about the competence of the 
in te Feee ties seoncses a refucemse tO 
. Rgy Teoelation proposes a Teferease to the Tntersatiena! Court 


"(a) as to whether it lies within the competence of the 

Assembly to reconmen’ any of the tre meclutions 
proposed. hy the majority or ty the minority of the United 
Nations Special Comittes on Palestine; 


"(b) As to whether it. lies within the rights of any Menber — 
State or group ef Menber States to implement any of the 
proposed solutions without the consent of the peeple of 


the Syrian resolution alse elle fer 0 a reference te the International 
Court ef Justices. The questions put in this resolution ineluie the 


on Chapter 22 ef the Charter? 


“Does the plan of partition in its sdopties end fereible 
execution fell within the jurisdiction of the General Assenbly?* 


he I should be grateful for your coments on these two issues, 


(H. Beeley) | 
17th Cotober, 19476 
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Cypher /OTP 
PRO Ne, YORK TO Hig Com “R JERUSALEM. 


(from United <ingdom Delegation to United Nations) 


No. 110 De. 3.00 pom 2rd October 1947 
25rd October 1947. Re10e20 pom. 25rd October 1947 
Repeated to ‘ashington Saving 

Foreign Orfice No, 5082 . 


Please pass Jerusalem. — 
| Begins]. 


In his statement at Lake Suecess on 17th October 
Shertek mentioned that the Palestine Governuent 
statistician hed recently indicated that the figures of 
rab natural inerease have been found to be somewhat 
exaggerated. It appears that he was referring to 
Loftus’ letter of 2nd iiay te Herewitz in which it is 
stated that "since essential feod commodities are 
distributed by Foed Centrel, there has been a tendency 
tewards complete registration ef births, while at the 
same time the rcgistration of deaths has beceme mere 
and mere incemplete". ‘The Jewish agency ne doubt intend 
te use this letter te argue in the Sub-Cemmittec which 
4s new to exaaine the partitien plan that the efficial 
statistics ef the Arab pepulatien are inflated. 


Please telegraph wietuer the incempleteness ef the 
registration ef deaths during years of feed contrel was 
taken inte acceunt in the calculatien ef the revised ae 
facte figures of pepulatien given on page 10° ef the 


supplement te the survey and if net what is the maximum 


figure by which estimate et arab pspulation at the end 
ef 1946 might be reduced if account were ta be taken ef 
this defect in registration. | 


[Ceapies sent te the Celenial Office fer 
repetitien te Jerusalem]. 


VvvV 
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BA hitehall. 
SERIAL No._M- 3a 


Lord Samuel called here in order to 
outline a possible alternative plan attached 
if U.N.U. proceedings on:Palestine problem 
resulted in deadlock. He did not suggest 
that it should be put forward now, but if 
occasion arose it might be sponsored by 
himself and others with advantage. He 
would be prepared to discuss any points 


with you, if you so desire. 
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ioth October, 1947 


PROPOSALS FOR PALESTINE 


Le the government of Palestine shall be transferred to 
the Trusteeship Council of United Nations, and the British 
Mandate terminated forthwith. | | 

aa The Trusteeship council will appoint a Commission of 
three persons to administer the country. 

oF There shall be constituted in Palestine an Arab 
Council and a Jewish Council. ‘ihe Councils will be elected 
by the members of the respective communities wherever they 
may be resident, and not on a geographical basis. ‘The 
Councils will make and administer laws on matters to be 
specified, relating to education, religion, and other 
communal affairs. Provision will be made for adequate 
revenues, to be under their own control. ‘The Commissioners 
will consult with each Council on all matters of importance, 
‘whether communal or general, before taking action. The 
Va'ad Haleumi shall be the Jewish Council, pending any other 
arrangements. Elections for the arab Council shall be held 
at, the earliest practicable date. 

4, where shall be a system of Local Government in towns 
and districts on the same lines as at present. 

5. Jewish immigration will be permitted up tO 60,000 a 
year, subject to the economic capacity of the country to 
absorb them; plus 3U,000 in the first year on humanitarian 
grounds. ‘This is substantially the same as Recommendation 
B.1(c) of the Majority Report of the U.N. Commission. 

/tne Minority Report's Recommendstion VII would also allow 
the re-opening of Jewish immigration. Limits would be 
fixed by a Special Commission, to consist, of three represen 


tatives of the Palestine Arabs, three of the Palestine 
| JOWS cece 
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Jews and three of the appropriate organ of U.N./ 
6. The unanimous Recommendations of the U.|. Commission, 
No.V: Holy Places and Religious interests. 
No.Vl: Jewish Displaced Persons. | 


No. VII: Democratic rrinciples and Protection of 
Minorities. 


No.VIIL: Peaceful Relations 
Shall be applied. 
ie valestine shall maintain the closest relations of 
cordial co-operation, political and economic, with the 
neighbouring States. In particular, unrestricted access 
+o the sea through Palestine ports would be assured. 
3 - British military forces will begin to withdraw 
forthwith, until, provisionally, a figure or 20 ,000 men 
is reached. A U.N. Force, consisting of contingents ot 
not more than 2,U00 men from any one country, shall be 


provided by such countries, and under such command, as may 
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be decided by U.N. ‘hen this force has been established, 


the remainder of phe British rorces shall be withdrawn, 


except such British contingent of the U.N. Force as may 


have been agreed. 


R.D.C, MCALPINE, ESQ. 
FOREIGN OFFICE 
faotern dept - 
CNcn 
with Vig 
the compliments of 


Mir. JL. Pumphrey. 


loth October, 1947, 
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lO Downing Street, 
woitehall, 8 cf dee 


e ‘le 


GS 
10 Downing Street, 
Whitehall. 
16th October, 1947. 


Dear Smith, 

I enclose a copy of a Min 
the 15th October from the “rime Minister to the 
Foreign Secretary, and & copy of the proposals on 
Palestine made by Lord Semuel end referred to 
therein, for the information of the Colonial 


i am sending a copy of this letter to 
HoAlpine at the Forsign Office. 


~~ 
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Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) J.L. PUMPHREY. 


office 


‘af 


Mr. Beith. 


You left with me yesterday the attached minute . 
from the Prime Minister enclosing an outline of = 
proposals for the future of Palestine game forwardge "| 
py Lord Samuel. You asked for Colonial office : 
comment on these proposals which might form the 

pasis of a letter from your Private Secretary to the 
Private Secretary at No. 10 in reply to the Prime 
Minister's minute. oe 


Paragraphs 1 and 2 of Lord Samuel's proposals 
seem to us to be based on a mistaken idea of the 
functions of the Trusteeship Council under chapter 12 
of the Charter. The basic objectives of the Trustee- 
ship system are efinéf,inter alia, as being the 
promotion of the political, economic, social and 
educational advancement of the inhabitants of the 
trust territories and their progressive development 
towards self Government or independence in accordance 
with their freely expressed wishes. The Trusteeship 
Council (under chapter 13) has no power to administer 
trust territories directly. It has purely supervisory | 
functions and any extension of its functions would 
conflict with our present policy regarding the 
application of the Trusteeship system to Colonial | 
territories. It is difficult to say how a Trusteeship |: 
Agreement designed to further the growth of the , 
Jewish comnunity in Palestine could be evolved within 
the framework of chapters 12 and 13 of the Charter. 


Lord Samuel envisages the establishment in 
Palestine of two councils, one Arab and one Jewishe 
These councils are to be elected by the members of 
the respective communities. The proposal has much 
in comnon with the many schemes for federation which 
have been advanced in the past. These schemes have 
depended for their practicability on the readiness of 
the two communities to co-operate in working them. 

This consideration equally applies to Lord Samuel's 
plan. We have already announced that we are prepared 

to take our part in the implementation of any plan 

for the future of Palestine, agreeable to both Arabs 

and Jews. Lord Samuel's plan is therefore one which 

we could support. It is visionary to supposes however, | 
that either community could be brought to endorse Lie <: 
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The plan in itself is eminently reasonable, but 
neither Arabsaer Jews are. : 


Miss 


IN /4: [06 


Draft minute from the Secretary of State to the 
FOprSeeren : ‘prime Minister, replying to the Prime Minister's 


Secret. : 
Confidential. 4 nersonal minute serial No. M. 371/47 of Oct, 15th 


a he OPN 


Prine Minister. 


"hank you for your minute No. M.371/U7 of 
October 45th, to which was attached a possible 
alternative plan for a solution in Palestine 
which, if United Natians proceedings on the 
Palestine problem res fited in deadlock, mi ght 


be sponsored by Lord Samuel and others. 


iy Department have consulted the Colonial 
OFFice and our comments on Lord Samuel's 


proposals are as follows. 


IN THIS MARGIN. 


So far as the general Principles of the 
plan are concerned, Lord Samuel envisages the. 
establishment in Palestine of two Councils, 
one Avab and one Jewish. These Councils are 
to pe elected by the members of the respective 


communities. ‘the proposal has much in common 
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with the many schemes for federation which have 


been advanced:in the past. ‘These schemes have 
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depended for their practicability on the readi- 
ness of the two communities to siesceute ae | 
workins themnau (his ecnsideration_applies equal- 
ly to Lord Samtel's plan. We have already 


ave het 
oe 


announced that we are prepared to 


ja thewimplomerts teen-es any plan for the future 
of Palestine, agreeable to both Arabs and Jews, 
but it would be visionary to suppose that both 

& 


communities could be brought to endorse a plan 


of this kind in the present situation. 


Po turn to matters of detail, paragraphs 1 


3148 Wt. 26469/137 100m 9/46 (51) F.&S. 


and/ 


ana2 of the proposals appear to be based on a 
BM nistaken idea of the functions of cna aemueeestiiy | 
| council under chapter XII of the Charter. The 
‘pasic objectives of the Trusteeship system are 
defined, inter alia, as being the promotion of 
“the Political, Beonomic, Social and Educational 

advancement of the inhabitants of the Trust 
Pavine Gomes and their progressive development 
towards wip scoyeenmeat or independence in 
accordance with their apes expressed wishes. 
Chapter XIII does not confer on the Trusteeship 


™ Council the power to administer Trust rritories 
eee Dp 


0 Le . 
a directly. Though the United Nayions itself may, 


under Article 81 of the Charter, be an administer- 
ling authority the Council has purely supervisory 


functions and any extension of these would 


IN THIS MARGIN. 


S conflict with our present policy regarding the 
application of the Trusteeship system to Colonial 
i territories. It is difficult to see how a 


a Trusteeship agreement designed to further the 


A Oe ee Se ae a es 
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erowth of the Jewish Community in Palestine could 
pe evolved within the framework of chapters XIT 


and XIII of the Charter. 


V8st9 


With regard to the specific proposal in the 


NOTHING TO BE WRITTEN 


last paragraph of Lord Samuel's plan for the 
provision of United Nations Forces, it is Linpor tant 
to realise that the Military Staff Committee ot 
the United Nations have been working for months 
on the problem of establishing certain General 
Principles necessary for the establishment of 
United Nations iforces. Prozsress in this work 

g however is held up by serious differences of view 
between the Soviets and the majority of the other 
representatives. ‘he early establishment of 
United Nations !orces, as planned under Article 


43 of the Charter, is therefore out of the cuestion 
1t/ 


—#— It is true, of course, that an ad hoc 
arrancement might be one out under United 
Nations auspices but even this proposal mets be 
difficult to implement. The fundamental 
obstacle,in fact, which holds up work in the 
Military Staff Committeey is of a political 
nature. You may remeniber in this connection 
that we recently deprecated an American proposal 
tO short circuit in the course of the present 
session of the Assembly the existing work in 


tonal Coubtnage ahs 


without working out the underlying principles 


MARGIN. 


CGPS Ge ‘he Minister of Defence, the Chiefs of 
Stair And Sie As .iogan advised stronrly 
acainst this (please see my Private Secretary's 


letter of the 17th September to Helsby). 


IN THIS 


- 
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Thank you for your ainate No. Me 371/N7 of Oetober 15th, fl 


to whieh waa attsehed o porasible alternative pien for 
a solution in Palestine whieh, if United Nations proceedings 
on the felestine problem reaulted in deadlock, might be 
sponsored by Lord Jamel ant others. | 
co Hy Department Nave consulted the Solonial Office 
and our comeente on Lord Samuel's proposals are as follows. 
3e So far va the general principles af the plan sre 
concerned, Lor? Camuel envieagea the esteblisivient in 
Pelestine of two Councils, one Arab sand one Jewish. 
These Councilea ere to be elected by the menibera af the 
respective communities. Tse propesal hee such in common 
with the meny schemes for feGeration vchich heve been 
adwanoecd in the cast. These eehemes have depended for 
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their practicability on the readiness of the two comounities 

to coopercte in working them, ond this applles equally 

to Lord Semmel's plan. ve have elrendy announced that 

we ere prepared to give effect to any plan for the future 

of VPaleatine, agreeable to both arabe and Jewan, but it 

would be visionery to suppose thet both communities Vale 
be/ 


=Qe 


be brought to endorse a plan of this kind in the present 
situetion. 

he To tum to matters of detail, Jaregraphe 1 end 2 
of the proposals appear to be heeed on a mistaken idea of 
the fancticrs of the Trusteeship Gounet1 under Ghapter ATT 
of the Charter. "he busie objectives of the Trusteeship 
syste ere defined, inter alin, at being the promotion of 
the politics], economic, social and edueationel advancement 
of the inhabitants of the Truet territories and their | 


progressive development towards self~-covernment or 


independence in aecordance with their freely exoreased wishes 


Chapter XIII does not confer on the trasteeship Counetl the 


power to administer Trust territories Airectliy. Though 
the United Nations Organiestion itself may, under 

Article 8] of the Gharter, se on sGoinlstering suthority 
the Co neil hee purely supervisors functions and sny 
extension of these would conflict with our present eoliey 
regerding the eppliceation of the Trusteedshic ayaten $o 
Colonisl $erpitories. it ia diffieslt to aee how a 
Trueteeshi; egreement designed to further the growth of 
the Jewten Comunity im Palestine eculid be eveivadt within 


the fremevor: of Chapters XII and KITT of the Charter. 
5e/ 
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5, With regard to the specific proposal in the 
lest paragraoh of Lora Somuel*s plan for the provision 
of United Hations forces, it is inportent to realise that 
the Military Staff committee of the United Hations cave 
been working for moathe on the problem of esteblishing 
eertain Generel Yrineiples nesessary for the estedliehaent 
of United Nations Forees. Progress in thie werk, however, 
ie held up by serious differences of view between the 
Soviets end the wejerity of the other representatives. 
The early estsbiieshuent of United Nations Forces, oc 
plenned under Article 43 of the Cherter, is therefore 
oat of the gqueation. It ie true, of course, thet om od. og 
arrangement might be worked ot under imited Bations auepiecs 
but even this oreposal might be diffieult to implement. 
The fundanentel obsatecle, in fact, which holds up work 
in the Militery Staff Comnlttce ia of « political nature. 
You may remember in this connection thet we regent | y 
depreested an .meriean proposal to ahort cirenit in the 
gourre of the oresent sesgion of the .asembly the existing 
work in the wilitary Staff Comittee by calling for 
national contingenta by Merch 3ist, 1948, without 
working out the underlying principles first. 
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fhe Hinieter of Defence, the Chiefs of oteit 
Ae Gedogen vavised strongly against thie (please see 


my Private Rearetary’s letter of the 217th ‘Bepts ber 


to Helsby). 
(Sd.) ERNEST BEVIN 
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I attach a copy of the UNSCOP report 
and have inmarked the passages referred to. 


Qe Me Palestine Committee has now formed 
two sub Committees, one to consider the majority 
plan for partition, and the second to consiaer 
the Arab Plan. ‘The Pelestine Comiuittee ‘voted 
to establish these two sub Comittees ana to work 
out further details of the two schemes before 
takinw a final vote on the principle of parti- 
tion. It coes not seem that sub Comuittee 1 

can accomplish very hiuch until our intentions 
with regard to withurawal are made ..cre clear 
(see paragraph < of this telesrau;. In fact the 
proceedirgs of sub-Comuittee 1 see: merely to 
be an acscemic baecasround for the American crive 
for some practical schene of partition which is 
described in New York teleyram No-3075 (spare 


attached ). 
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(J.G.S. Beith ). 
8th October, 1y47. 
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FROM NEW YORK TO FORMIGN oFricRS OCT 
(From United Kingdom Delegation to United Nations) 
oot deals D. 1.19.pem, October 24.th,1917. 
Gctober 24th, 1947. Re 7o53epem. October 2).th,1947, 
Repeated to High Commissioner Jerusalen, 

Washington, Saving. ro 4 
TMDDIATE. | ccs 
GIANT. FO 3: | 
ge - = 
iy telegram No, 3043: Palestine sub-committee one, 


At afternoon meeting following points of procedure 
were proposed by Granados and adopted 


(1) the unanimous and majority recommendations of 
the U.N.S.C.0O.F, should be basis for discussion. 


(2) They should be taken clause by clause and if 
ne ebjection was raised to eny clause it sheuld 
be taken as appreved, 


(3) Prepesals fer amendment should be submitted te 
secretary in writing, 


(1) Sach amendment prepesed should be veted upen 
at time when vete was taken on clause te which 
it related, 
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(5) Discussien ef any clause should be pestpened te 
a subsequent meeting at request ef any member, 


2. Discussien en unanimeus recemmendatien ene then 
epened with request by Venezuela fer assistance frem United 
Kingdem in reselving questien ef date when mandate sheuld 
end and of arrangements for transition period, The 
United Kingdom representative replied to effect that 
while United Kingdom supported recommendation one the 
questicn of arrangements for any transition period was 
part of whole problem which had been put by United 
Kingdom to United Nations for advice. United States 
representative here gave support by pointing out that 
question arising fram this recommendation was one of 
practicability and could not be determined without 
relation to other recommendations , He suggested 
that further discussion of this peint should therefore 


/be 


9 | Oc i 
dara 


“2 


be deferred, Soviet delegate argued however that it 

was necessary to determine when the transitional period 

should begin, would it begin at termination of mandate? 

Tf so a date for termination should be fixed. It was 

finally agreed that questions of termination of mandate 

and of transitional period were interdependent and 

that it was best to discuss unanimous recommendations 

1, 2 and 3 tegether, Granades then peinted out that 

the majority recemmendations in regard to transitien 

peried and alse en several other peints were 

cemplementary te the unanimeus recemmendatiens and | 

suggested that parallel recemmendatiens sheuld be 8 

examined tegethex, ies oe ek 
3. The sub-committee therefere turned te 

examination ef paragraph ene-of part A ef the majority 

recemmendatiens (page 4&ef United Natiens editien) and 

the United States gave netice ef their intentien te 

prepese at a later date the substitutien ef the werds 

"te be as brief as pessible censistent with the 

previsiens ef sectien B belew" in place ef "ef twe 

years fren lst cae Sadar 1927". Grefiddes drew 

attention to the first two amendments proposed by him 

in his resolution of 10th October submitted to the ad © 


hoc committee (No. 15 in my telegram No. 2983)~and eo 
suggested that the sub-committee should prececd to a 
debate the follewing three questions: 


(1) Will mandate over Palestine be terminated 
and shall the administration be assumed by 
the United Nations? If so at what date? 
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(2) Through what organs, powers or individuals 
will the United Nations administer Palestine? 


(3) What shall be the duration of transitional 
period? 


Lisicky said that these were the most delicate of all the 
questions in this problem and suggested postponement of 
their discussion. This was agreed to and discussion 
passed to paragraph 2 of part A. 


4. United States proposed that following should 
be substituted for the first two lines of paragraph 2 < 
"Each State shall become independent when that State has 
adopted ....". He argued that it was not clear by 
whom independence would be granted since the administering 


/authority 


-3- 


authority in the transition period could not do so 
unilaterally. After some discussion as to the legal 
right of the mandatery power te grant independence 
during which Herschel Jehnsen stated that his | 
Government had never recognised that the mandatery 
pewer exercised sovereignty in mandated territerics 
and therefere took the view that the mandatory did not 
pessess this right it was agreed to adept the 
United States amendment, A further United States 
proposal to replace the word "treaty" in line six 
of paragraph by the undertaking" on.the grounds that 
treaties are made only by States.already in being 
was accepted but di-seussion—of the terms of the 
declaration and adoption of the paragraph as a whole 
were wees left-over for further discussion, 


5, The Chairman then adjourned until Monday 
o7th October and gave notice that discussion of the © 
three questions proposed by Granados would be taken 
up on that day and that all proposals for amendment 
of the U.N.S.C.0.P. recommendations should be 
submitted in writing pefore that date, 


Please pass to High Commissioner Jerusalem as 
my telegram 115. a 


‘copies sent to Telegraph Section Colonial 
Office fer repetition to Jerusalem. | 
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is being printed in New York. 


Preface 


Tur Special Committee has completed its task within tlie limited period 
of three months fixed by the General Assembly. This has entailed great 
pressure of work. Every effort has been made to avoid as far as possible 
unforgivable errors and lacune. It may, however, be foreseen that defects 
will be discovered by those who have been studying the Palestine question 
for years. : 7 | | 

The problem of Palestine is not one the solution of which will emerge 
from an accumulation of detailed information. If such had been the case, 
it: would have been solved long ago. Few countries have been the subject 


of so many general or detailed enquiries—official and unofficial—especially 


during the last decade. The problem is mainly one of human relationship 
and political rights. Its solution may only be reached through a correct 
appreciation of the situation as a whole and an endeavour to find a human 
settlement. In this respect the opinions of members of an international 
committee who represent various civilisations and schools of thought and 
have approached the question from different angles may be of some value. 


While a majority and a minority plan are proposed for the settlement 
of the Palestine question, it must be noticed that both plans are derived 
from findings and principles most of which have been agreed to unanimously. 


Such unanimity may assist the General Assembly in solving a question 
whose complexity and numerous aspects—some of them fraught with so 
much human tragedy—have frustrated all previous efforts. 
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Introduction 


THE present volume contains the Report and Recommendations submitted 
by the Special Committee on Palestine to the Second Session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. It comprises a preface, eight chapters, an 
appendix and a series of annexes. 

The factual information presented in the first four chapters is intended 
to illustrate the various phases of the Committee's work and to serve as a 
background to the problem with which it dealt. 

Chapter I describes the origin and constitution of the Special Committee 
and summarises its activities in Lake Success, Jerusalem, Beirut and Geneva. 

Chapter II analyses the basic geographic, demographic and economic 
factors, and reviews the history of Palestine under the Mandate. The Jewish 
and Arab claims are also set forth and appraised. 

Chapter III deals with the particular aspect of Palestine as the Holy Land 
sacred to three world religions. | 

Chapter IV consists of an analysis and recapitulation of the most important 
solutions put forward prior to the creation of the Committee or presented to 
it in oral or written evidence. 

The following three chapters contain the recommendations and proposals 
which are the main result of the work of the Committee during its three 
months of activity. 

In Chapter V eleven unanimous recommendations on general principles 
are put forward. A further recommendation of a similar nature, which was 
adopted with two dissenting votes, ig also recorded. 

Chapters VI and VII contain respectively a majority and a minority plan 
for the future government of Palestine, including provisions for boundaries. 

The final Chapter provides a list of the reservations and observations by 
certain delegations on a number of specific points. The text of these reserva- 
tions and observations will be found in the Appendix to the Report. 
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¢vhapter I.—The Origin and Activities of United 
Nations Special Committee on Palestine 


A—CREATION OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTER: ITS TERMS OF 
REFERENCE AND COMPOSITION | 


CONVOCATION AND AGENDA OF THE SPECIAL SESSION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


On 2nd April, 1947, the United Kingdom Delegation addressed a letter. 
to the Acting Secretary-General of the United Nations requesting that the 
question of Palestine be placed on the agenda of the. next regular session of 
the General Assembly and, further, that a Special Session of the General 
Assembly be summoned as soon as possible for the purpose of constituting 
and instructing a special committee to prepare for the consideration of the 
question by the Assembly at its next regular Session. The letter also 
indicated that the United Kingdom Government would submit to the General 
Assembly an account of their administration of the Palestine Mandate and 
would ask the Assembly to make recommendations under Article 10 of the 
Charter, concerning the future government of Palestine. (*) 


2. Acting in accordance with Rule 4 of the Provisional Rules of Procedure 
of the General Assembly, the Secretary-General communicated the request 
for a special session to the Member States. By 18th April, 1947, the 
requisite majority had concurred with the request, and the Secretary-General 
summoned the first Special Session of the General Assembly to be opened. 
at the General Assembly Hall, Flushing Meadows, New York, on 28th April, 
1947. 


3 Five Member States (Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon and Saudi Arabia) 
communicated to the Secretary-General the request that the following 
additional item be placed on the agenda of the Special Session: ‘* The 
termination of the Mandate over Palestine and the declaration of its inde- , 
pendence.’’(?) 


4. The General Committee of the Assembly recommended the inclusion 
in the agenda and the reference to the First Committee of the item submitted 
by the United Kingdom Government, but, after due consideration at its 
29th, 30th and 81st meetings of the item submitted by the Arab States, 
decided by a vote of 8 in favour, 1 against, with 3 abstentions, not to 
recommend the inclusion of that item on the agenda: 


5. The recommendations of the General Committee were subsequently 
adopted by the General Assembly at its 70th and 71st plenary meetings. 


6. Hence, the sole item on the agenda of the Special Session was that 
submitted by the United Kingdom Government, viz., ‘‘ Constituting and 
Instructing a Special Committee to prepare for the Consideration of the 
Question of Palestine at the Second Regular Session.’’ In accordance with 
the decision of the General Assembly, the item was referred to the First 
Committee of the Assembly for its consideration. 
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HEARINGS . | 
7. Acting in consequence ofa recommendation of the General Committee, 
the General Assembly decided also that the First Committee should grant a 
hearing to the Jewish Agency for Palestine, and should take a decision upon 
(1) Text of letter attached as Annex 1. | 
(2) Texts of communications (Documents A/287-A/291) attached as Annex 2. 
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communications from other organisations seeking to a their views on 
the Palestine problem. ° 


“8. After discussion, the First Committee determined at its 48th cisebne? 
to grant a hearing to the Arab Higher Committee, a décision which the 
General Assembly declared to be a correct interpretation of its intention. 


9. Accordingly, representatives of the Jewish Agency for Palestine and 
the Arab Higher Committee presented their views with regard to the consti- 
tuting and instructing of the special committee which might be created by 
the Assembly.(*) 


10. Requests for hearings submitted by other organisations were refused 
because it was considered that the organisations in question did not fulfil 
the requirement established by the First Committee, viz., that the organisa- 
tions heard should represent a considerable element of the population of 
Palestine. It was noted that this decision did nct exclude the possibility 
of these organisations being heard by the committee of investigation once 
it had been established. 


a 


STATEMENT BY THE UNITED KINGDOM REPRESENTATIVE 


11. At the first meeting of the General Committee, the Representative 
of India questioned Sir Alexander Cadogan about a statement made by 
‘* an authoritative representative ’’ of the United Kingdom Government that, 
whatever the recommendations of the United Nations, the United Kingdom 
was not prepared at this stage to say that it would accept these recommenda- 
tions. Sir Alexander Cadogan replied that the actual statement had been, 
“*T cannot imagine His. Majesty’s’ Government carrying out a policy of 
which it does not approve.’’ This did not mean that the Government would 
not accept any recommendation of the Assembly, but only that it would 
not carry out a decision it felt to be wrong. 


12. The representative of the United Kingdom made a further statement 
of explanation of his Government’s stand at the 52nd meeting of the First 
Committee. He said then, inter alia, ‘‘ We have tried for years to solve 

‘this problem of Palestine. Having failed so far, we now bring it to the © 
United Nations, in the hope that they can succeed where we have not. If 
the United Nations can-find a just solution which will be accepted by both 
parties, it could hardly be expected that we should not welcome such a 
solution. All we say—and I made this reservation the other day—is that 
we should not have the sole responsibility for enforcing a solution which is 
not accepted by both parties and which we cannot reconcile with our 
conscience.’ (*) 


DECISIONS OF THE FIRST COMMITTEE 


13. The First Committee held twelve meetings in its consideration of 
the question of constituting and instructing a special committee on Palestine. 


14. With regard to the terms of reference, it was generally agreed that 
the special committee should be given the broadest competence to conduct 
its investigation and to ascertain the facts of all issues relevant to the 
problem. The Committee approved the final text of the terms of reference 
at its 55th and 56th meetings. 


15. Discussions as to the composition of the special committee focussed 
primarily on the question of the inclusion or non-inclusion of the five 
permanent Members of the Security Council. After a lengthy debate, the 


(3) Jewish Agency for Palestine: 50th, 52nd, 54th, 55th meetings. Arab Higher 


Committee: 52nd, 55th meetings. 
(4) Cf. Document A /C.1/P.V.52, pp. 66-67. 
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Australian resolution, providing that the special committee should consist 


--pf eleven members, not including the five permanent Members of the Security 
-Aéouncil, was adopted at the 57th meeting by a vote of 18 in favour, 11 against, 


with 29 abstentions. The following composition of the Committee was 
subsequently approved by a vote 89 in favour, 3 against, with 10 absten- 
tions: Australia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, India, Iran, Nether- 
lands, Peru, Sweden, Uruguay and Yugoslavia. 


FINAL DECISIONS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


16. The report of the First Committee, including its final resolution 
concerning the composition and the terms of reference of a special committee 
on Palestine, was discussed by the General Assembly at its 77th, 78th and 
79th plenary meetings. 


17. The General Assembly adopted the recommendations of the First 
Committee by a final vote (on the resolution as a whole, after having voted 
each paragraph) of 45 in favour and 7 against,(°) with one abstention. (°®) 


18. The text of the final resolution constituting and instructing the 
United Nations Special Committee on Palestine is as follows:— 


‘* WHEREAS the General Assembly of the United Nations has been 
called into special session for the purpose of constituting and instructing 
a Special Committee to prepare for the consideration at the next regular 
session of the Assembly a report on the question of Palestine, 


‘‘The General Assembly 


_“* Resouves that: 


‘1. A Special Committee be created for the above-mentioned purpose 
consisting of the representatives of Australia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
Guatemala, India, Iran, Netherlands, Peru, Sweden, Uruguay and Yugo- 
slavia ; 

“9. The Special Committee shall have the widest powers to ascertain 
and record facts, and to investigate all questions and issues relevant to 
the problem of Palestine; 

‘* 3. The Special Committee shall determine its own procedure; 

‘4. The Special Committee shall conduct investigations in Palestine 
and wherever it may deem useful, receive and examine written or oral 
testimony, whichever it may consider appropriate in each case, from the 


Mandatory Power, from representatives of the population of Palestine, . 


from Governments and from such organisations and individuals as it may 
deem necessary; — 

‘* 5. The Special Committee shall give most careful consideration to 
the religious interests in Palestine of Islam, Judaism and Christianity ; 

‘*6. The -Special Committee shall prepare a report to the General 
Assembly and shall submit such proposals as it may consider appropriate 
for the solution of the problem of Palestine; © 

‘““7. The Special Committee’s report shall be communicated to the 
Secretary-General not later than 1st September, 1947, in order that it 
may be circulated to the Members of the United Nations in time for 
consideration by the Second Regular Session of the General Assembly ; 


‘*The General Assembly 


‘*8, Requests the Secretary- General to enter into suitable arrange- 
ments with the proper authorities of any State in whose territory the 


(5) Afghanistan, Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Purkey: 
(°) Siam. 
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Special Committee may wish to sit or to travel, to provide necessary 
facilities, and to assign appropriate staff to the Special Committee; ,Y 
‘* 9, AutTHoRIzES the Secretary-General to reimburse travel and sub- 
sistence expenses of a representative and an alternate representative from 
each Government represented on the Special Committee on such basis 
and: in such form as he may. determine most appropriate in the circum- 
stances.’ 


19. At the same meeting (the 79th) the General Assembly cians 
adopted (with a number of abstentions) the following resolution proposed 
by the Representative of Norway :— 


‘‘ The General Assembly calls upon all Governments and peoples, and 
particularly on the inhabitants of Palestine, to refrain, pending action by 
the General Assembly on the report of the Special Committee on Palestine, 
from the threat or use of force or any other action which might create 
an atmosphere prejudicial to an early settlement of the question of 
Palestine.’’ 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMITTEE AND .SECRETARIAT 


20. In answer to a telegram from the Secretary-General requesting that 
representatives to the Special Committee be named as early as possible, the 
Governments of the eleven States which comprise the Committee communi- 

cated the appointment of the following delegates and alternates :— 


AuStralia ... .. Mr. J. D. L. Hood, Delegate. 
Mr. S. L. Atyeo, Alternate. 


Canada ... ... Justice I. C. Rand, Delegate. 
Mr. Leon Mayrand, Alternate. 


Czechoslovakia .... Mr. Karel Lisicky, Delegate. 
Dr. Richard Pech, Alternate. 


Guatemala .. HLE. Dr. Jorge Garcia Granados, Delegate. 
: Mr. E. Z. Gonzales, Alternate. 


India Si .... Sir Abdur Rahman, Delegate. 
Mr. Venkata Viswanathan, Alternate. 
Mr. H. Dayal, Second Alternate. 


Iran .. a. ELE. Mr. Nasrollah Entezam, Delegate. — 
7 | Dr. Ali Ardalan, Alternate. 


Netherlands... ~Dr. N. 8S. Blom, Delegate. 
. Mr. A. I. Spits, Alternate. 
_ Peru ae ... HE. Dr. Alberto Ulloa, Delegate. 
H.E. Dr. Arturo Garcia Salazar, Alternate. 


Sweden ... ... Justice Emil Sandstrom, Delegate. 
. - Dr. Paul Mohn, Alternate. 


Uruguay ... ... Professor Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat, Delegate. 
~ Mr. Secco Ellauri, Alternate. 

Yugoslavia -... Myr. Vladimir Simic, Delegate. 

Oo Dr. Jose Brilej, Alternate. 


21. The Secretary-General, in accordance with paragraph 8 of the reso- 
lution constituting and instructing the Special Committee, designated a 
Secretariat of 57 members, headed by Dr. Victor Hoo (Assistant Secretary- 
General in charge of. Trusteeship and Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories), as the Secretary-General’s Personal Representative to the 
Committee,-and Dr. Alfonso Garcia Robles (Director, General Political 
Division, Department of Security Council Affairs) as Principal Secretary. 
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: B.—SUMMARY OF THE ACTIVITIES OF THE 
ou | SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


<4 


22. The Special Committee on Palestine held its first meeting at the 
interim headquarters of the United Nations at Lake Success, New York, on 
Monday, 26th May, 1947, at 3 p.m. 


23. From that date until 31st August, 1947, the day of the signature 
of this Report, the Committee has held 16 public meetings and 36 private 
meetings. ° The activities of the Committee are, for the purposes of this 
summary, divided according to its place of meeting, i.e., Lake Success, 
Jerusalem, Beirut and Geneva. 


WORK OF THE COMMITTEE AT LAKE SUCCESS 


24.. The first meeting was calléd to order and presided over by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, who welcomed the Committee and 
spoke of the importance of its task. The Members received the first three 
volumes of the Working Documentation on Palestine prepared by the 
Secretariat.(7) 


25. The Committee decided to continue its meeting in private in order 
to exchange points of view on its future work. After an exploratory discussion, 
it was agreed to create a Preparatory Working Group which should produce 
some suggestions on various organisational matters for the consideration of 
the Committee. 


26. The Preparatory Working Group held three meetings at the Empire 
State Building and presented its suggestions to the Committee at the second 
meeting held at Lake Success on Monday, 2nd June, 1947. 


27. At this second meeting and at the third and fourth meetings, held 
respectively on 8rd and 6th Ju une, the Committee took the following main 


decisions : — 


(a) Justice Emil Sandstrom (Sweden) and Dr. Alberto Ulloa (Peru) were 
elected Chairman and Vice-Chairman, respectively. 

(b) Provisional Rules of Procedure(*) were adopted. 

(c) It was decided to request statements in writing from the organisations 
which had asked to be heard in New York, but not to grant any 
hearings there before the Committee’s departure. 

(d) It was agreed to postpone until arrival in Palestine any discussion of 
communications from displaced persons requesting that the Com- 
mittee visit assembly centres in Europe. 

(ec) Rule 31 concerning the designation of Liaison Officers was communi- 
cated to the Mandatory Power, the Jewish Agency for Palestine 
and the Arab Higher Committee. 


(7) Me I, ‘‘Reference Library on Palestine’? (Document A/AC.13/1, 
82 pages) ; 

Volume II: ‘Principal Documents of Governments and Recognised Agencies 
Suggesting Solutions of the Palestine Question, and Reactions Thereto ’’ (Document 
A/AC.13/2, 356 pages) ; 

Volume III, ‘‘ General Background Survey ’’ (Document A/AC.13/3, 294 pages). 

The following two volumes were later added to this documentation and dis- 
tributed at Geneva :— 


Volume IV, ‘‘ Tabulated Summary of Material Contained in the Written and 
Oral Statements Submitted to the Special Committee on Palestine before their 
Departure from Jerusalem’? (Document A/AC.13/69, 221 pages) ; 

Volume V, ‘‘Index to Records of the First Special Session of the General 
Assembly ”’ (Document A/AC.13/74, 60 pages). 

(8) Annex 3. 
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(f) A tentative plan of work was adopted, in the sense that, upon its 
arrival in Palestine, the Committee should, first, ask the Govern, 
ment of Palestine to furnish factual information on its constitution 
and functions together with other relevant data; second, request 
the Arab and Jewish Liaison Officers to present. observations on 
this statement; third, make a brief survey of the country; and 
fourth, conduct hearings. - | 


WORK OF THE COMMITTEE IN PALESTINE 


28. The Committee arrived in Palestine in stages on 14th and 15th June 
and met for the first time in Jerusalem (Fifth meeting) on Monday, 16th June, 
1947, at the Y.M.C.A. Building. 


(a) Decisions on the Programme of Work 


29. The Committee acted upon the decision taken at its last meeting in 
New York to visit various parts of Palestine. In drawing up the itinerary, 
three documents were taken into account: a draft itinerary proposed by the 
Government of Palestine, another suggested by the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine, and a third prepared on the basis of these two documents by the 
Delegate of Netherlands. The suggested itineraries were referred for study 
and report to a Sub-committee (Sub-committee 1) composed of the Alternate 
Representatives and presided over by Dr. Ralph Bunche of the Secretariat. 
On the basis of their suggestions, the Committee approved in subsequent 
meetings the itinerary which was undertaken from 22nd June to 38rd J uly, 
a detailed description of which is set out as Annex 4.. 


(b) Designation of Liaison Officers 

°30, The Government of Palestine informed the Committee that it had 
appointed Mr. D. C, MacGillivray to be responsible for liaison with the 
Committee and that Mr. H. C. Dobbs should assist on administrative matters. 


The Jewish Agency for Palestine named as its Liaison Officers, Major Aubrey 
S. Eban and Mr. David Horowitz. 


31. The Committee was further informed at its 37th meeting that the 
Mandatory Power had appointed Mr. D. C. MacGillivray to act in Geneva 
as its Liaison Officer to the Committee within the meaning of Rule 31 of 
the Provisional Rules of Procedure. 


(c) Non-co-operation of the Arab Higher Committee 


32. At its fifth meeting (the first meeting held in Jerusalem) the 
Committee was informed by a‘cablegram from the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations of the decision of the Arab Higher Committee to abstain 
from collaboration with the Special Committee.(*) The communication was 
read at the seventh meeting, with the result that, while the Committee 
unanimously expressed its hope to secure the co-operation of all parties, it 
decided not to take any formal action, considering that the Chairman had 
on the previous day made an appeal by radio for the full co-operation of 
all parties.(?°) : 


_ 33. The Committee discussed again at its 22nd and 23rd meetings on 
8th July the question of addressing to the Arab Higher Committee a further 
request for co-operation. The Committee reaffirmed its.conviction as to 
the desirability of securing Arab co-operation, and after discussion as to the 
means by which this might best be accomplished, decided to address a 


(*°) Annex 6. 
(4°) Annex 6. 
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letter(!) directly to the Arab Higher Committee expressing that the Special 
Committee had noted with regret the decision of the former not to 
““Ro-operate, and repeating the Special Committee’s invitation for full 

co-operation as expressed by the Chairman in his broadcast of 16th June. 


84, On 10th July a letter was received from Mr. Jamal Husseini, Vice- 
Chairman of the Arab Higher Committee, stating that the Committee found 
no reason to reverse the previous decision to abstain from collaboration 
ern to the Secretary-General of the United Nations on 13th June, 
1947,(3? | 


(d) Oral and Written Testimony from Governments, Organisations, Religious 
Bodies and Individuals 


35. In accordance with its decision taken at Lake Success, the Committee 
devoted its sixth meeting to the reception of factual information presented 
by representatives of the Government of Palestine, Sir Henry Gurney, Chieti 
Secretary, and Mr. D. C. MacGillivray. At the request of the witnesses, 
and in view of the situation prevailing in Palestine, the meeting was held 
in private. | 

36. Representatives of the Jewish Agency for Palestine, Mr. M. Shertok 
and Mr. D. Horowitz, were given an opportunity at the eighth meeting to 
present their views on tlie ‘‘ Survey of Palestine ’’ published by the 
Palestine Government and to give information similar to that submitted 
at the sixth meeting by the Government officials. 


87. At its tenth meeting the Committee considered that a sufficient 
number of requests for hearings had been received to justify the nomination 
of a Sub-committee to deal with the matter. Accordingly, Sub-committee 2 
was constituted comprising the Delegates of Australia, Netherlands, Uruguay 
and Yugoslavia together with the Personal Representative of the Secretary- 
General. Dr. N. S. Blom, Representative of Netherlands, was elected 
Chairman. The Sub-committee held two meetings on 24th and 25th June 
and presented to the Committee at its 13th meeting recommendations as 
to (a) the criteria by which hearings should be granted, and (b) a list of 
organisations and individuals who should be heard on the basis of these 
criteria. The recommendations were approved with minor changes.(**) 


38. The Sub-committee presented three more reports,(*) including 
recommendations. On the basis of these reports and after having considered 
directly a number of applications for hearings, the Committee decided to 
grant hearings in Jerusalem to the Government of Palestine, to the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine, to a number of other Jewish organisations and religious 
bodies, and to Dr. Chaim Weizmann in his personal capacity.(**) ' 


39. Upon the suggestion of some members of the Committee that the 
opinions of the Arab States be heard, the Committee resolved to invite the 
Arab States to express their views on the question of Palestine. 


(41) Annex 7. 

(42) Annex 8. - 

(13) Text of Sub-committee Report, Document A/AC.13/SC.2/5; Decisions of the 
Committee regarding oral hearings summarised in Document A/AC.13 /27. 

(14) Second, third and fourth Reports of Sub-committee, Documents A/AC.13/SC. 
2/7, 9 and 10, respectively. ; 

(15) The hearings in Jerusalem comprise sixteen meetings, of which thirteen 
were public and three private. The records of the public meetings are contained 
in a separate volume, which is Annex A to this report. In addition, the volume 
includes: (a) an index to the hearings in chronological order; (6) a list, in 
alphabetical order, of Governments, Organisations and Religious Bodies heard ; 
(c) a.list of individual witnesses in alphabetical order; and (d) an index by subject 
to the testimony received. - 
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40. It was decided that a letter should be addressed to this effect. by the 
Personal. Representative of the Secretary-General to the Consular Repre- 
sentatives in Jerusalem of Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria any 
Transjordan, and to the Government of Yemen through the Consul-General 
of Lebanon,(?*) leaving to the Arab States in conference among themselves 
the choice of a time and place mutually convenient to them and the 
Committee. 


41. Letters of acceptance were received from Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Syria and Saudi Arabia with the information that Beirut had been designated 
as the place of meeting.(?”) 


42. The Consul-General of Transjordan replied for his Government that, 
since Transjordan was not a member of the, United Nations, it was not 
prepared to send a delegate outside the country to give evidence, but that 
it would welcome the Committee or any of its members who might wish 
to pay a visit for that purpose to Transjordan.(**) 


43. Having taken note of this communication, the Committee determined 
at its 84th meeting to inform the Consul-General of Transjordan that it 
regretted the decision of his Government not to send a delegate to Beirut; 
that the Committee, owing to the pressure of time, could not go at that 
moment to Transjordan; and that it would inform the Representative of 
Transjordan in Beirut whether upon the completion of work there it would 
be able to go to Amman. | 


44. In addition to the oral testimony, a large number of written state- 
ments(!*) were received by the Committee in accordance with its request 
for such statements from those organisations which had asked to be heard 
in New York and as a result of the invitation to submit written testimony 
made public in Palestine by the Committee prior to its arrival there. 


(e) Communications and Petitions 

45. The Committee received a large volume of communications making 
requests for assistance or intervention.. At the 20th meeting the Committee 
was informed of a number of petitions for its assistance in obtaining immi- 
gration certificates and for intervention to secure the release of prisoners 
or detainees. It was decided in general that such requests should be answered 
in the negative with the statement that it was not within the competence 
of the Committee to intervene in such cases. 


46. Subsequently, at the 23rd and 25th meetings the Committee was 
confronted with additional similar requests for assistance and with appeals 
for it to investigate prison conditions, to inquire into the methods of British 
police, and to examine the conditions of the Jews in Yemen, and the plight 
of refugees in Aden. Again, it was concluded that these petitions fell outside 
the terms of reference of the Committee. 


47. Among the communications considered at the 23rd meeting were 
three appeals from organisations composed of illegal immigrants who had 
been apprehended and deported to Cyprus and who were now awaiting their 
turn to enter Palestine under immigration quotas.(*°) The argument 


(18) Text of letters reproduced as Documents A/AC.13/48 and A/AC.13/56. 

(17) Text of letters reproduced as Documents A/AC.13/49 and 56 (Egypt), 
A/AC.13/50 (Iraq), A/AC.13/51 (Lebanon), A/AC.13/58 (Syria), and A/AC.13/62 
(Saudi Arabia). 

(18) Text of letter reproduced as Document A/AC.13/52. 

(19) A list of these written statements, in the alphabetical order of their 
sponsors, together with a brief description of each is attached as Annex 9. 


(20) Text of communications reproduced as Documents A/AC.13/NC25 and 


N / AC.13/NC43. 
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advanced by those members who favoured a visit to Cyprus was that, 
although the Committee could not take action for the liberation of the 

#'9,etainees, it could investigate the conditions under which they were living. 
‘Other members expressed the opinion that these conditions were well known 
and that, in any case, a possible visit of the Committee to the displaced 
persons’ camps of Europe would be sufficient to acquaint them at first hand 
with camp conditions. These members also mentioned how short a time 
was left to the Committee to complete its work. 


48. After discussion, it was decided, by a vote of 3 in favour, 6 against, 
with 2 abstentions, not to make a visit to Cyprus. The request of the Cyprus 
detainees that they be permitted to send representatives to Jerusalem to 
give evidence was also rejected by a vote of 4 in favour, 5 against, with 
2 abstentions. 


(f) Action of the Committee with Regard to Three Death Sentences 


49. Among the petitions received by the Committee was one addressed 
to the Chairman by the relatives of three young men sentenced to death by 
the Military Court of Jerusalem on 16th June, appealing to the Committee 
to use its good offices in order to secure a commutation of the sentences. (?*) 


50. Considerable discussion ensued on this question during the 9th, 10th, 
1lth and 12th meetings, in the course of which several arguments were 
advanced in favour of and against granting the request contained in the 
letter, and concerning what would be the best procedure to adopt in either 
case. 


51. The main arguments which prevailed among those so presented may 
be summarised as follows ;— 


(a) It was beyond the terms of reference of the Committee to interfere 
with the judicial administration in Palestine. 

(b) The Committee should, however, take some step not implying such 
interference in order to point out that the execution of the death 
sentences might have repercussions on the task entrusted to the 

~ Committee and this action should be taken as soon as possible 
because the sentences could be executed at any moment in view 
of the existence of certain Defence Emergency Regulations recently 
issued. (?*) | 

(c) The Resolution adopted by the General Assembly with the purpose 
of avoiding increasing tension in Palestine(?*) provided sufficient 
basis for action of the nature envisaged. 

(d) Concerning procedure, the best thing to do would be to follow the 
precedent established by the Mandatory Power when it addressed 
a communication to the Secretary-General of the United Nations(**) 
for transmission to other Governments requesting their co-opera- 
tion in the discouragement of illegal immigration into Palestine 
while the question remained sub judice by the United Nations 
Special Committee. 
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52. These prevailing arguments found expression in two documents 
adopted by the Committee at its 12th meeting—a Resolution(?*) and a letter 
of reply to the petitioners. (**) 


(21) Annex 10. 
(22) Annex 11. 
23) Text reproduced above in Section A, page 4. 
(24) Annex 12. 
(25) Annex 13. 
(26) Annex 14. 
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58. The Resolution (approved by a vote of 9 in favour, 1 against and 
{ abstention) stated that the majority of the Committee expressed their 
‘‘eoncern as to the possible unfavourable repercussions ”? that execution 0, 
the three death sentences might have upon the fulfilment of the Committee's: 
task. It went on to point out that, in view of the opinion of the majority 
as to the scope of the resolution passed unanimously by the General Assembly. 
requesting that ‘‘ all Governments and peoples ’’ refrain, pending action by 
the Assembly on the report of the Special Committee, from “the threat 
or use of force or any action which might create an atmosphere ‘prejudicial 
to an early settlement of the question of Palestine,’’ this concern should be 
communicated to the Mandatory Power through the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, together with the text of the letter received from the 
relatives ‘of the condemned persons. Prior to the vote on the resolution as a 
whole, three members had indicated by a negative vote that they dissented 
from expressing concern. : | Dd ay. 
564, The letter that the Committee agreed (by a vote of 8 in favour 
and 8 against) to send to the relatives stated that, after having considered 
their appeal with a full appreciation of their anguish, the Committee had 
determined that interference with the judicial administration in Palestine 
was beyond its instruction and function; but, having regard in the circum- 
stances to the task of the Committee, the matter was being brought to the 
attention of the proper authorities. : 

55. At its next meeting (18th) the Committee was apprised of a letter 
from the Chief Secretary of the Government of Palestine pointing out that 
the death sentences had not been confirmed, and maintaining that the 
matter was still sub judice and should not be subject to, public comment. (?”) 


56. The Committee adopted the motion of ‘one of the members who 
stated that, although he did not accept the legal contention in the Chief 
Secretary’s letter that the matter was still sub judice, he felt that no useful 
purpose would be served by a further discussicn, and therefore asked that 
the matter should be closed. 

57. The Committee also received at its 25th meeting a telegram from 
the Secretary-General(?*) dated 30th June, forwarding the text of the reply 
of the United Kingdom Government to the above Resolution of the 
Committee. It reiterated the contention of the Palestine authorities that 
the sentences were still sub judice, that, if the sentences were confirmed by 
the General Otficer Commanding, the High Commissioner could still exercise 
the royal prerogative of pardon, and that it was *‘ the invariable practice "’ 
of His Majesty’s Government not to interfere with the exercise of this 
discretion. The United Kingdom Government could not admit the relevance 
of the General Assembly resolution, which in its view applied to ‘* action 
calculated to disturb the peace in Palestine,’? and was not applicable to 
the normal processes of the administration of justice in Palestine. 


58. The Committee was of the opinion that there was no need to take 
up the matter again. 
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(g) Expression of Concern over Acts of Violence 


59. The members of the Committee discussed at the 14th and 15th 
meetings their concern over the acts of violence committed since the arrival 
of the Special Committee in Palestine, and recorded(**) their sense that 
such acts constituted a flagrant disregard of the appeal made in the 
Resolution -of the General Assembly of 15th May, 1947. 


{2s} ae i (29) Annex 17. 
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WORK OF THE COMMITTEE IN BEIRUT ‘ 


swa 60. The 838th (public)(?°) and 389th (private) meetings in Beirut were 
audevoted to hearing the views on the Palestine problem of the Governments 
of Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen. ° 


| 61. At the 40th meeting it was decided to refuse the application for 
hearing of a private person, since the Committee had come to hear the views 
of the Arab States and not of private individuals. 


62. The Chairman and seven members of the Committee, in their 
private capacities, went to Amman for a brief visit on 25th July after the 
completion of the Committee’s work in Beirut. 


WORK OF THE COMMITTEE IN GENEVA 


(a) Hearings and Petitions 


63. The Committee decided at the first meeting in Geneva (the 41st) 
to refuse a request for hearing, and deferred the question of whether to 
ask the Mandatory Power to give additional cral information. Upon receipt 
of « letter from the Mandatory Power concerning further evidence to the 
Committee, it was affirmed at the 44th meeting that no action should be 
taken at the time. At the 45th meeting it was decided that other requests 
for hearings should be refused. 


64. The Committee received a number of petitions asking intervention 
on behalf of a group of illegal immigrants who had been apprehended and 
transported in British ships from Palestine to Port de Bouc, France, where 
they refused to disembark. The Committee agreed that it had no authority 
to intervene. | | | | 


(b) Visit to Displaced Persons’ Camps 

65. At the first meeting in Geneva the Committee also took up the 
question of a visit to displaced persons’ camps, a matter which had been 
already discussed in both Lake Success and Jerusalem, but upon which 
decision had been deterred. ‘The discussion was continued to the next 
meeting, at which a representative cf the Preparatory Commission of the 
International Refugee Organisation appeared before the Committee to 
describe activities in the resettlement of displaced persons, and to answer 
questions regarding Jewish displaced persons in particular. 


66. The Committee was divided on the question of principle involved 
in such a visit. Some members expressed the view that the visit was 
unnecessary. It was common knowledge that the people in the camps 
wanted to go to Palestine, and the Committee could add no new facts. 
Others felt that the Committee should inspect the camps because it was 
obliged by its terms of reference to do so.~ The view was expressed by two 
members that it was improper to connect the displaced persons, and the 
Jewish problem as a whole, with the problem of Palestine, while a third felt 
that the Committee’s work had not yet reached a stage in which this 
relationship had become clear. A number of members indicated that they 
would not oppose a visit. a 
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67. After this discussion the Committee voted, 6 in favour, 4 against, 
with 1 abstention, that a visit should be made to displaced persons’ camps. 
It was determined that the Sub-committee (Sub-committee 3) should be 


(3°) The verbatim record of this meeting is published in the separate volume 
which is Annex A to this Report. 
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composed of either the principal or alternate representatives of ten of the 
eleven members, so as to permit the work in Geneva to be continued in the 
absence of the Sub-committee. 


68. The Sub-committee held two meetings on 31st July and Ist August. 
At the first meeting, Mr. J. D. L. Hood, the Representative of Australia, 
was elected Chairman. The Sub-committee proposed for the consideration 
of the Committee drafts of an itinerary and terms of reference, which were 
subsequently adopted at the 44th meeting. The terms of reference read 
as follows :— ; a tes 


“The Sub-committee shall visit selected representative assembly 
centres for Jewish refugees and displaced persons in Germany and 
Austria, with a view to ascertaining and reporting to the Committee on 
the attitude of the inmates of the assembly centres regarding resettle- 
ment, repatriation or immigration into Palestine.’’ | 


69. The Sub-committee visited from 8th to 14th August a number of 
these assembly centres in Germany and Austria. Its report(*!) was approved 
at the 45th meeting at which it was further decided that it should be 
attached as an Annex to the Report of the Committee. 


(c) Religious Interests and the Holy Places; the Status of: Jerusalem 


70. A Special sub-committee (Sub-committee 4) consisting of the eleven 
alternate delegates was constituted to study the question of Religious 
Interests and Holy Places. The status of Jerusalem was also referred to 
the Sub-committee. | 


71. The Sub-committee met under the chairmanship of Mr. A. I. Spits 
(Netherlands). It proposed that certain stipulations relating to the Holy 
Places and religious and minority rights should be inserted in the Constitu- 
tion(s) of the State(s) which would be created. Such stipulations have— 
with various amendments—been inserted in the two plans which are 
submitted to the General Assembly. 


72. The recommendations regarding the creation of a ‘‘ City of 
Jerusalem ’’ which will be found in the plan of the majority were inspired 
by proposals, made in the same Sub-Committee by the Delegates of Canada, 
Netherlands, Peru and Sweden. The Delegates of India, Iran and Yugo- 
slavia disagreed with these recommendations. Reservations made in the 
Sub-Committee by the Representatives of Czechoslovakia, Guatemala and 
Uruguay were later withdrawn and the amended text of the recommenda- 
tions on the City of Jerusalem has been inserted in- the plan submitted 
by the majority of the Committee. 


= 


(d) Preparation of the Report 


73. At the 42nd meeting the Chairman and two members presented 
suggestions as to the working programme of the Committee for the pre- 
paration of the Report. After informal consultation, they presented at the 
next meeting a memorandum on the Future Work-Programme of the Com- 
mittee which combined their proposals, and which was adopted with some 
amendments. It was approved also that informal memoranda might be 
submitted by delegates or members of the Secretariat as the basis for 
discussion of each point contained in the work-programme. 


(31) Annex 18. 
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74. At the suggestion of one of the members it was agreed to have 
informal .exchanges of views in lieu of formal meetings to facilitate the 
\eliminary work. A’ number of informal talks ensued at which the Com- 
mittee attempted to ascertain their field of agreement on the important 
aspects of the Palestine problem. | 


75. At the 47th meeting a record vote was taken upon the two pro- 
posals which had emerged from the ;nformal discussions and from three 
working groups which had been formed when two constitutional plans were 
advanced. Three members (the Representatives of India, Iran and Yugo- 
slavia) placed themselves on record as favouring a federal State plan. 
Seven voted against, with the representative of Australia abstaining. Seven 
members (the Representatives of Canada, Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, 
Netherlands, Peru, Sweden, and Uruguay), while reserving their positions 
on boundaries and on the status of Jerusalem, voted in favour of the 
principle of partition with economic union. ‘Three members voted against, 
with the Representative of Australia abstaining. After further discussion, 
agreement was later reached on both outstanding questions among’ the 
seven members supporting the plan of partition with economic union. 


76. As a result of the discussions of the working groups, @ substantial 
measure of unanimity with regard to a number of important issues 
emerged, as was evidenced in the 47th meeting of the Committee. On the 
basis of this measure of agreement, a drafting sub-committee was appointed 
to formulate specific texts. 


77. In the course of its 49th meeting on 29th August, 1947, the Com- 
mittee considered the report of the drafting sub-committee and unanimously 
approved eleven recommendations to the General Assembly, the texts of 
which are set forth in Chapter V of this report. A twelfth recommendation 
was male with two dissenting votes. 


78. At the 50th and 5lst meetings were approved the texts of the 
Preface of the Report and of two of the four chapters setting out the 
findings of fact of the Committee (the others having been approved at 
previous meetings, except for the last section of Chapter I). | 


79. Finally, at the 52nd meeting, the representatives appended their 
signatures to the approved text of the Report and to the covering letter 
to the Secretary-General. : 


80. The representatives also recorded their appreciation of the assistance 
in the furnishing of information necessary to their full understanding of 
the situation in Palestine, as well as the ‘attentions to their personal con- 
venience in carrying out their enquiry, so freely given them by his 
Excellency Sir Alan Cunningham, the High Commissioner of Palestine, and 
the officials of the Palestine Administration while in Palestine ; and to the 
Goverament of Lebanon for the unstinted hospitality extended to them 
during their stay in that country. 


81. At this final meeting the Committee also recorded that it had had 
in its work the assistance of a competent and diligent Secretariat under 
the direction of Dr. Victor Hoo, the Personal Representative of the Secre- 
tary-General, and Dr. Alfonso Garcia Robles, Principal Secretary. The 
Committee expressed its deep appreciation of the unremitting and invaluable 
labours of the Secretariat in organising and co-ordinating the Committee's 
activities, in furnishing research and technical data, in lending assistance 
at its meetings, and in co-operating in the preparation of this Report.. 
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Chapter II.—The Elements of . tive Conflict 
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A.—GEOGRAPHIC AND DEMOGRAPHIC FACTORS 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 


1. The total land area of Palestine is estimated to be about 26,000 
square kilometres or a little over 10,000 square miles(*?), but about half of 
this area is uninhabitable desert. ; 


2.. Situated at the cross-roads between Europe, Asia and North. Africa, 
however, this small territory enjoys a geographical position from which it 
has derived, during much of its turbulent history, the ill-matched gifts of 
political strife and economic advantage. 


3. The geographical and topographical conditions of Palestine are an 
important element in its problem, and it is vital, therefore, to grasp their 
main features. On the west, stretching from the Mediterranean Sea, is 
the coastal plain, very narrow in the north but widening considerably further 
south, although at no point more than some twenty miles in width. This 
plain is broken into two parts by a narrow spur of hills pointing like a 
finger towards the town of Haifa from the direction of the south-east. 

North of Haifa is the small coastal plain of Acre and to the south is the 
more extensive maritime plain. Reaching inland to the north of Mount 
Carmel, near Haita, are the broad inland plains of Esdraelon and Jezreel 
breaking into the upper Jordan valley south of the Sea of Galilee. In the 
Huleh valley to the north of the Sea of Galilee is a stretch of unreclaimed 
swamp, 

Apart from these inland plains in the north and portions of the desert 
area in the south, the interior of the country is very mountainous with the 
hills of Judea and Samaria in the centre and the hills of Galilee in the north. 
These hills fall away in the east to the rift valley of the River Jordan, which 
marks the eastern boundary of Palestine with the State of Transjordan and 
which, starting from the borders of Syria and Lebanon with Palestine, flows 
through the Sea of Galilee to empty itself in the waters of the Dead Sea, 
some twelve hundred feet below sea level. To the south is the vast area of 
the Beersheba district, which is arid, semi-desert, supporting at present a 


- very small settled population and about 90,000 Bedouin nomads. As the 


annual rainfall diminishes further to the south, this merges into the Negreb 
proper—a wild confusion of limestone hills, practically rainless and almost 
without life. 


WATER RESOURCES 


4, Along the whole western limits of Palestine lies the Meditemwanean 
Sea, from which, by the natural processes of evaporation and precipitation, 
the country receives its most valuable commodity—water. The heaviest 
precipitation is over the coastal plain and in the northern and central hills, 
where it is sufficient to support permanent agriculture. Over the Jordan 
Valley and further south in the Beersheba area the rainfall is too small for 
summer crops unless the land is watered by irrigation. Under natural 
conditions even winter crops are subject to frequent failure in these regions. 
In the circumstances it is not surprising to find the population distribution 


(32) A Survey of Palestine—prepared for the Anglo-American Committee by the 
Government of Palestine—Vol. 1, p. 103. 
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in Palestine comciding very closely with rainfall distribution ‘if some 
ollowance is made for the fact that the plains are, for other reasons, more 
‘Vourable to dense settlement than ave the hills. 


5. Broadly speaking, any further considerable development of agriculture 
in Palestine must, rely on a more intensive use of the land by irrigation, 
rather than an extension of the area of cultivation. Climatically the most 
striking feature of Palestine is the regular recurrence of winter rain followed 
by a prolonged summer drought. Where irrigation is possible the soil can 
generally be made to produce crops intensively all the year round. Moreover 
table for the production of a wide variety of vegetables and. 


the climate is sul 
fruits from sub-tropical products, which can be produced in the Jordan 
Valley, to the products of temperate climates, and this possibility of great 


variety of agricultural production is @ fact of considerable economic 
importance. Under natural conditions, however, summer cropping depends 
on the amount of moisture that can be conserved during the rainy season 
by repeated ploughing of the bare fallow. 


6. Irrigation has been greatly developed 
of development have by no means been reached. Nevertheless its extension 
on a considerable scale presents difficulties of cost and of gwater supply, for 
Palestine, unlike Egypt, has no great river flowing through its territories 
carrying water from catchment areas beyond its own boundaries. It depends 
upon the annual precipitation within its own boundaries and in the Syria- 
Lebanon catchment area from which the Jordan 1s partly fed at its source. 
urces of water available for irrigation are springs and 
ater from wells and boreholes. 
1 volume of 


in recent years and the limits 


7, The’ major so 
rivers, wadi storm water and underground w 
The Government of Palestine has recently estimated the tota 
water available annually for new exploitation as follows : —(**) 


Dry Year Average Year Wet Year 
(Millions of cubic metres) 


Springs and rivers we 800 1,000 1,500 
Wadi storm water ne 100 500 1,200 
Underground water 200 200 — 200 


——————— ———— 


1,700 2,900 


———— 


Total Si ... 1,100 


8. Somewhat higher estimates of available water supplies are given by 


the Jewish Agency and are implied in the overall irrigation scheme of Hays 


and Savage which in its complete form provides for an annual supply of 


nearly 2,000 million cubic metres of water actually reaching the fields. 
Perhaps the most that can be said at present is that Government estimates 


are based on the most extensive information available, but may nevertheless 
be subject to revision in the light of further knowledge. There is, however, 


no disagreement on the fact that Palestine ig not very bountifully supplied 
with water and that its continued development depends on making the most 


of what water there is. 
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OTHER RESOURCES 


9. In the physical resources W 


hich are typically the basis of modern 
‘ndustrial development Palestine is exceedingly poor, having neither coal 
nor iron nor any 0 


ther important mineral deposit. Indeed the only con- 
siderable non-agricultural resources are the potassium and sodium salts which 
are extracted from the Dead Sea. | 


33) Memorandum on the Water Resources of Palestine—The Government of 


Palestine, p. 18. 
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There are ample supplies of certain building materials in the form of 
stone and lime, from which cement is manufactured. Oil, on which some. 


people have set hopes, has not been discovered in payable quantities, thou op 


tests are still proceeding in the south. For its present supplies of fuel, 
Palestine is entirely dependent on the oil which comes to the Haifa refineries 


via the pipe-line from the oil fields of Iraq. 


POPULATION 

(a) Population Statistics 

10. There have been two censuses of population in Palestine, in 1922 
and in 1931. In 1936, in 1941 and again in 1946 the Government had made 


all preparations for a census, but political disturbances caused them to be , 


postponed. There are, however, records of births and deaths for the whole 
of the population, except the small Bedouin group living as nomads in the 
semi-desert areas of the south. On the basis of these figures estimates of 
the total population and of its quantitative distribution according to various 
classifications are made by the Government Statistician at regular intervals. 
The population statistics of Palestine, compiled in this manner, are Con- 
sidered to be fairly accurate, but there is a margin of error which tends to 
increase as the census year on which the calculations are based become more 
remote. Only a new census can test the accuracy of these estimates. 


11. The most striking demographic features of Palestine are, first, the 
rate at which the total population has grown in the last 25 years; second, the 
manner in which the proportions of the two miajor national groups, the Arabs 
and Jews, have changed, and third, the relative importance of immigration 
and rate of natural increase in their effect on the total population and on 
the proportion of Jews to Arabs. These are the essential and dynamic 
elements of what is in detail a very complicated matter. In addition, it is 


-important to consider briefly the present regional distribution of the 


population. 7 

12. The total settled population of Palestine at the end of 1946 was 
estimated to be nearly 1,846,000.(*+) This is nearly three times the total 
population as revealed by the census of 1922, or more exactly an increase 
of 184 per cent. In greater detail the population growth since 1922 has been 


as follows :— 


Population of Palestine by Religions(**) 
Moslems Jews Christians Others Total 


1922... ane 486,177 83,790 71,464 7,617 649,048 
1931... ss 693,147 174,606 88,907 10,101 966,761 
1941... sie 906,551 474,102 125,418 12,881 1,518,947 
1946... ... 1,076,783 608,225 145,063 15,488 1,845,559 


13. Since the main lines of conflict in Palestine are between Jews and 
Arabs as conscious national groups, it is of some importance to distinguish 
the population according to this classification. On this basis the population 
at the end of 1946 was estimated as follows :— 


Arabs Jews Oiher Total 
1,203,000 608,000 35,000 1,846,000 


(34) The 1931 census revealed that there were 66,000 nomadic Bedouins, while 
to-day they are estimated to number 90,000. Little is known demographically 
about the people and no account will be taken of them in the statistical parts of 
this chapter, which is confined to the settled population. 

35) All the statistical material on population is extracted from A Survey of 
Palestine, Vol. ITT, Section I, and the Supplement to A Survey of Palestine. 
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14. It will have been noticed that not only has there been a remarkably 
rapid increase in the total population of Palestine, but that the proportion 

,dews in the total has greatly increased from 12-91 per cent. in 1922 to. 
49-96 per cent. in 1946. Conversely, of course, the: Arab proportion has 
fallen since 1922. The Moslem proportion of the population (almost 
entirely Arab) has fallen from about 75 per cent. of the total to 60 per 
cent., and the Christian proportion (very largely Arab) from 11 per cent. 
to 8 per cent. Thus at the present time about one-third of the total 


settled population is Jewish. 


(b) Immigration and Natural Increase 


15. These changes in the population 
forces, natural increase and immigration. 
population is due in the main to immigration. 
total number ot recorded Jewish immigrants 1 
376,000 or an average of over 8,000 per year. 
regular, however, being fairly high in 1924 to 1926, 
few years (there was a net emigration in 1927) and rising 
levels between 1933 and 1936 as a result of the Nazi persecution in Europe. 
Between the census year of 1931 and the year 1936, the proportion of 
Jews to the total population rose from 18 per cent. to nearly 30 per cent. 


16. The Arab population has increased almost entirely as a result ol 
over deaths. Indeed, the natural rate of increase ol 
ghest In recorded statistics,(°°) @ 
with a marked 
of life and 


have been brought about by two 
in the Jewish 


an excess of births 
Moslem Arabs in Palestine is the hi 
phenomenon explained by very high fertility rates coupled 
decline in death rates as @ result of improved conditions 


public health. The natural rate of increase of Jews is also relatively high, 
but is conditioned by, a favourable age distribution of the 
to the high rate of immigration. 


population due 


(c) Future Trends 
17. These are dynamic elements in the problem of Palestine which 
have consequences for the future, and any consideration of the Palestine 
question must take them as fully into account as 1s possible. 


18. Estimates of future population trends for Palestine have been made 
by Mr. P. J. Loftus, the Government statistician, and published in 
Volume III of the Survey of Palestine. This is the most complete demo- 
graphic study that has yet been made of Palestine. In qualitative terms 
the main conclusions may be summarised as follows :— 

(1) The Arab population (particularly the Moslem Arabs) of Palestine 

will continue to grow rapidly owing to high fertility rates and 

falling mortality rates. The conditions making for high fertility 
yates are not likely to change greatly in the immediate future. 

(2) Apart from immigration the J ewish population will increase at a 

slower rate owing to fertility rates which are already lower than 
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(36) This high natural rate of increase has excited some comment. Previous to 


1918 the male population of Palestine was subject to conscription for the Turkish 
Army, and the discontinuance of this practice is sometimes advanced in explana- 
tion of the rapid sncrease in the Arab population since then. It seems probable 
that the true rate of natural increase is, however, lower than the observed rate 
owing to an influx into Palestine of young Arab women. As reproduction rates 
are related to the age-sex composition of the population according to the census 
of 1931, the effect is to over-estimate the reproduction rates in the case of the 
Moslem population. Between 1942 and 1945, owing to the effect of food rationing, 
there was a tendency to understate deaths and overstate births. 


18 130 


those of Moslems and are considered likely to fall. Reductions 
in death rates among the Jewish population are also likely to > 
less than in the case of Arabs, since Jewish mortality rates 4 
already low. 


19. In quantitative terms calculated on the basis of the most probable 
assumptions suggested by a.close study of the present demographic 
situation, Mr. Loftus calculates that by 1960, supposing there were no 
immigration, the population of Palestine would be as follows :— 


Estimated Population of Palestine in 1960 
| Moslems Jews Christians Others Total 
1946 (actual) ... 1,076,783 | 608,225 145,068 15,481 1,845,559 © 
1960 (estimated) 1,533,000 664,000 176,000 21,000 2,894,000 - 


Thus, on this estimate, the population of Palestine would increase 30 per 
cent. in fourteen years, assuming no immigration to take place, and the 
Jewish population would fall from about 81 per cent. of the total to 
28 per cent. | ; 
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(d) Distribution of Population 

20. This potential increase of population in Palestine, independently 
of immigration, should be considered in relation to the area and resources 
of the country. Arithmetical density of population (i.e, average number 
of persons per unit area of land) is by no means a reliable guide to the 
ability of an area to support a larger population without a fall in the 
standard of life. However, it is not without significance if considered in 
relation to other physical resources. At the end of 1944, Palestine had a 
population density of 174 persons to the square mile (67 per square kilo- 
metre) of land area. Excluding the Beersheba area, which is semi-desert, 
and nearly half the total land area, the density rises to 324 per square mile 
(125 per square kilometre). This latter figure is a higher dénsity than that 
of Switzerland and slightly lower than that of Italy. There are, of course, 
countries with much higher densities of population but these are either 
agricultural populations with very low standards of living, as in parts of 
India, or else highly industrialised countries dependent upon their industrial 
resources, and in this connection it must be recognised that Palestine does 
not contain within its own borders any of the basic raw materials of modern 
industry. | | 


21. The regional distribution of the population of Palestine is of great 
significance for the Palestine problem. The heaviest concentration is along 
the whole coastal plain from the Gaza area to Haifa. Galilee, the plain 
of Esdraelon, and the inland area of the Jerusalem sub-district are also 
fairly. thickly populated. The central hill country north of Jerusalem com- 
prising the districts of Ramallah, Nablus, Jenin and Beisan is considerably 
less thickly peopled, while to the south of the Jerusalem district in Hebron 
and especially Beersheba, the population becomes extremely sparse. In * 
the vast area of the Beersheba sub-district, however, there are about : 
90,000 Bedouin nomads. 3 
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22. There is no clear territorial separation of Jews and Arabs by large 
contiguous areas. Jews are more than 40 per cent. of the total population 
in the districts of Jaffa (which includes Tel-Aviv), Haifa and Jerusalem. 
In the northern inland areas of Tiberias and Beisan they are between 25 per 
cent. and 84 per cent. of the total population. In the inland northern 
districts of Safad and Nazareth and the coastal districts of Tulkarm and 
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Ramle, Jews form between 10 per cent. and 25 per cent. of the total 
~qpulation, while in the central districts and the districts south of Jerusalem 


.2y are not more than 5 per cent. of the total. 


28. Thus, though the main concentration of Jewish population ison 
the coastal plain, the J erusalem area and the northern uplands, there is. 
even in these areas, a considerable concentration of Arabs, gince these are 


the most populous parts of the country. 


B_-RELEVANT ECONOMIC FACTORS 


od 


94. The economy of Palestine presents a fascinating study, both because 
of its rapid development as an area of. mass immigration and because of 
peculiarities in structure due to the lack of homogeneity between the two 
major elements of the population. In addition, the economic life of 
Palestine has more recently been subject to the quickening and disturbing 
influence of an enormously ‘nereased demand arising from the war-time 


and post-war military expenditure. 


THE TWO ECONOMIES 
95. Although the total population of Palestine is less than two millions, 
its economic life presents the complex phenomenon of two distinctive 


economies—one Jewish and one Arab, closely involved with one gnother and 


yet in essential features separate. Apart from certain parts of the country 


which are predominantly J ewish and others which are predominantly Arab 
in population, this ‘economic separateness '’(*”) of the two communities 
does not correspond to any clear territorial divisions. It finds its expression 
in certain facts which may be briefly summarised as follows :— 


erts, no Jewish workers are employed 
from citrus groves (where some 
on Jewish farms), very few Arabs 
are employed in J ewish enterprises. Indeed, Government service, 
the Potash Company and the Oil Refinery are almost the only 
places where Arabs and Jews meet as co-workers in the same 


organisations. 
(2) There are considerab 


(1) Apart from a small number of exp 


in Arab undertakings, and apart 
Arabs work as seasonal labourers 


le differences between the rates of wages for 
Arab and Jewish workers in similar occupations, differences in the 
size of investment and differences in productivity and labour cost 
which can only be explained by lack of direct competition between 
the two. groups. 7 | 

(3) Arab agriculture is based to a considerable extent on cereal produc- 
tion and tends to be of a subsistence kind. Only about 20 per 
cent. or 25 per cent. of Arab agricultural production (excluding 
citrus) is marketed ; Jewish agriculture, on the other hand, is 
largely intensive and cash crop farming. About 75 per cent. 
of Jewish agricultural production is sold on the market. It is 
‘marketed mainly through Jewish marketing organisations to 
Jewish retailers. | 

(4) The occupational structure of the Jewish population 1s similar to 


that of some homogeneous industrialised communities, while that 


of the Arabs corresponds more nearly to a subsistence type of 


agricultural society. 


37) The expression is borrowed from the Government of Palestine’s Survey of 


Palestine, Vol. ITI, p. 1272. 
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26. It must not, however, be supposed that Jews and Arabs in 
Palestine are not mutually interdependent in their economic life. Undg¢: 
the Mandate there has been a unified administration, internal freedom | 
trade, a common transport system,, a single currency and some development, 
of public services in the interests of the population aa a whole, and it is. 
within this general framework that the differences of economic life between. 
Jews and Arabs in other respects must be viewed. Moreover, the great 
investment of capital associated with Jewish immigration has, in developing 
the Jewish economy, profoundly affected Arab life, increasing money incomes. 
and the extent to which Arabs have become concerned with an exchange: 
of economy. Competition and a sense of pride on the part of the Arabs 
have also had their share in raising Arab standards of life. Nevertheless, 
the economic relations between the two groups have something of the 
character of trade between different nations. As consumers their separate-. 
ness is less marked, but as producers (with the main exception of the citrus. 
industry) they maintain a degree of separateness unyielding so far to the 
pressure of-the economic forces which might have been expected to bring 
about a greater degree of homogeneity; and when all this is considered 
it is not the few instances of the submergence of differences between Arab 
and Jew in common economic interests which are remarkable, but the fact 
that such instances are so few as to be unusual. 


_ AGRICULTULE 


(a) The Main Features 


27. Palestine is still mainly an agricultural country since about 65 per 
cent. of the population gain their living directly from agriculture. Never- 
theless the country is not self-sufficient in food and is especially deficient 
in cereal production, about 50 per cent. of its cereals being supplied by 
imports. According to Government estimates, most of the land capable of 
being cultivated by present methods is under crops and any considerable 
development depends on more advanced methods of farming and more 
particularly on more extensive irrigation, though Jewish authorities claim 
that Government estimates are too conservative. 


28. Despite its small area the country enjoys, owing to its topographical 
peculiarities, wide variations both of climate and soils which permit the 
production of a big range of crops. The most important crops are citrus, 
cereals, olives, grapes, vegetables and tobacco. Citrus is the main export. 
crop and before the trade was interrupted during the war it accounted for 
80 per cent. of the total value of exports. Under the stimulus of wartime 
demand there was a considerable increase in the production of vegetables, 
and potato production in particular has been successfully developed. 


(b) Jewish and Arab Agriculture 


29. Apart from citrus production, which is approximately equally shared 
between Jewish and Arab eultivators, there are marked differences between 
Jewish and Arab agriculture. Arab cultivators produce over.80 per cent. 
of the total cereal crops and more than 98 per cent. of the olives. Jewish 
agriculture, however, is mainly devoted to mixed farming and is for the 
most part cash farming, about 75 per cent. of the produce being sold on 
the market. The majority of Arab cultivators, on the other hand, are to a 
greater extent self-sufficient and retain on the average about 75 per cent. 
of their total production for their own consumption. Naturally these some- 
what different aims of Arab and Jewish cultivators find an expression in 
different methods of farming and in different attitudes to the. problems of 
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rural life. For, although Arab cultivators are influenced, and increasingly 

s, by the money incentives of the market, they have the strong urges of all 
‘ach partly self-sufficient producers to maintain their traditional methods 
and habits of life. | 


30. Jewish agriculture, on the other hand, is on the whole progressive, 
scientific and experimental. It is being increasingly developed in the direc- 
tion of mixed farming and in very large part seryes the needs of urban 
populations. It is highly organised not only in respect of production through 
the three hundred or so communal and co-operative settlements, buf also in 
respect of the ‘“‘ Tnuva’’ and other co-operative organisations through which 
its products are marketed... , -_ 


31. The Jews have brought to agriculture in Palestine both capital and 
skill which together have had a profound effect on the country, transforming 
some of it from waste and neglected land to fruitful ground, so that it may 
truly be said that they have made ‘the desert blossom as the rose.’’ In 
this enterprise they have been impelled by the force of an ideal which has 
come to realisation in the communal, co-operative and individual settlements. 
These have increased from five in 1882 to over 300 to-day with a population 
of well over 150,000. Although the individual and co-operative settlements 
together considerably outnumber the communal settlements (the kibbutzim), 
it is these latter which perhaps most completely express the spirit of sacrifice 
and co-operation through which this has been achieved. 


(c) Agricultural Methods 

39 Palestine is an area of winter rainfall and summer drought and 
agriculture is in Palestine dominated by that fact. ‘Summer crops are only 
possible under natural conditions in regions where the rainfall is sufficient 
for the ground to retain moisture during the summer months, and this as 
a rule necessitates ploughing the bare fallow in the winter months. Where 
land can be irrigated the soil is usually capable of being intensively culti- 
vated all the year round and Jewish agriculturists have given much attention 
to the problems of irrigation. But where irrigation 1s not possible for reasons 
of cost or for lack of water, improvements in output can only be obtained 
by improvements in farming methods within ‘the general framework of 
‘“oxtensive’’ farming. There is room for such improvement, particularly 
in regard to land reform which. would consolidate divided holdings and such 
land as is held in common and distributed every two or four years among 
the tenants. Both. these systems of tenancy are bad for farming practice 
and in these and other respects the complicated land laws and customs of 
Palestine require some reform. Nevertheless it must not be considered that 
Arab agriculture in Palestine is on a very low level. Within the range of 
these customs and technical knowledge it 1s adapted to the conditions of 
climate and soil. Moreover, there has been considerable improvement in 
latter years, partly as the result of the great development in Jewish agri- 
culture and partly as the result of the increase in prices of agricultural 
products during and since the war. The production of vegetables by Arab 
cultivators has greatly increased recently and though the yields of Arab 
farmers are lower than those of Jewish cultivators, their production costs 
also are often lower. : : 


(d) Recent Trends in Jewish and Arab Agriculture | 


33. The general nature and relative importance of Arab and Jewish 
agriculture are summarised in the following table for the year 1944-45 : — 
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Value of Agricultural Production from Main Groups of Crops in the Season 
1944-45, distinguishing between Arab and Jewish Cultivation(**) — »«,, 
Jewish Arab Totals ~* 
£P. £P. £P. 
Grains a vee .. *497,048 4,403,409 4,900,457 


Vegetables ... bee ... 1,746,870 5,118,553 6,859,423 
Fodder bee bee vee 951,178 156,847 1,108,025 
Fruits (excluding citrus) ... 1,379,620 3,189,374 4,518,994 
Olives bee vee vee 58,235 - 3,320,320 8,378,555 
Melons bee vee bee 88,975 - 969,630 1,053,605 


ener Raper aD 


Totals vee ... 4,710,926 17,108,138 ~ 21,814,059 


34. During and since the war there has been a rapid development of 
production in certain fields of agriculture. Vegetable production in particular 
has greatly increased from 129,000 tons in 1989 to 945,000 in 1945. Grain 
production, on the other hand, has not expanded, fluctuations in output 
being mainly explained by weather conditions. Thus in 1939 grain pro- 
duction was estimated at 242,000 tons and in 1945 at 209,000. There has 
also been a steady increase in the output of fruit (excluding citrus) from 
131,000 tons in 1939 to 174,000 in 1945. 


35 Both Jewish and Arab cultivators have greatly benefited from the 
rise in agricultural prices since the beginning of the war. The only excep- 
tion to this is in respect of the citrus producers since export was practically 
at a standstill. Citrus groves suffered in consequence from lack of attention 
and the capacity of the industry has declined to some extent. The Govern- 
ment assisted citrus producers by advances of more than 3} million, and 
production is now rapidly moving towards the pre-war levels. Exports in 
the 1945-46 season were equal to more than 5 million cases valued at 
nearly £34 million as compared with 15 million cases valued at about £43 
million in 1938-39. , 


36. Since 1941 the citrus industry has been controlled by a Citrus 
Control Board consisting of three official members and eight producer 
members, Jews and Arabs. In 1941 ++ was decided also to set up a Citrus 
Marketing Board of two official members and four other members chosen 
as representatives of the Jewish and Arab producers. This Board, which 
has had to handle the problem of surplus fruit due to the loss of the 
export trade, has worked satisfactorily on the basis of equal export quotas 
to Jewish and Arab producers. The citrus industry is, in fact, the one 
considerable economic activity where Jews and Arabs are producing for 
the same market under similar conditions. Most of the producers are 
relatively small scale producers and their identity of economic interest has, 


in the circumstances, provided a basis for co-operation. 
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(e) Irrigation and Land Development 

37. Any considerable development of agriculture in Palestine depends 
on a large scale on irrigation. The only extensive areas of good land 
which are undeveloped are the Huleh Valley in the extreme north-east and 
the very much more extensive semi-desert area of the northern part of 
the Beersheba sub-district. The former is a swamp which could be 
reclaimed by draining and in respect of which a Jewish concession ‘origin- 
ally granted by the Turkish Government is in existence. The concession 


(38) A Survey of Palestine—Vol. I, p. 327. 
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has been of no value partly because it needs to be extended to a larger 

a to be made effective, and partly because of the interests of the 
alestine Electric Company in the water flow lower down. the valley. 
Altogether an area of 150,000 dunams (one dunam equals 1,000 square 
metres or about 4 acre) could be reclaimed. As this is the area of the 
headwaters of the Jordan and borders on Syria and Lebanon, it is of great 
importance to the whole of Palestine in the event of any large-scale irriga- 
tion project based on using the waters of the upper Jordan. 


38. The semi-desert Beersheba area in the south has at present a settled 
population of 7,000 (mostly in Beersheba town) and about 90,000 nomadic 
Bedouins. It has a good soil, but insufficient rain to support a denser 
population. It can only be developed by irrigation. There are small Jewish 
setélements in thé south of this area (sometimes loosely described as the 
Negeb) which are at present experimental and based on water brought 
by pipeline at great cost from a considerable distance. The further develop- 
ment of this area remains, therefore, problematic, being dependent either 
on the discovery of non-saline underground water at economical depths 
or the development of reservoirs to store the winter rainfall over fairly 


wide areas. (°°) ‘ 


INDUSTRY P 


(a) General Development 

39. Although Palestine is still in an occupational sense predominantly 
an agricultural country, industry has now emerged as the largest contri- 
butory to the natural imcome. There have been two major periods of 
industrial development in Palestine, 1933 to 1989, when the dominant 


“influence was the influx of refugee immigrants from Western Europe and 


articularly Germany, with capital and technical and managerial skill; and 
the 1941 to 1945 period when the protection resulting from the closing of 
outside sources of supply and the great demands of the military authorities 


in the Middle East both contributed to an enormous stimulus. - 2 


40. Some idea of the magnitude of this development is provided by 
an estimate of Jewish capital invested in industry and of industrial equip- 
ment imported into Palestine. Between 1925 to 1929 it is estimated that 
PP1 million of Jewish capital was invested in Palestine industry. The 
amount invested during the ‘period 1930 to 1932 was £P.2,500,000 and 
the value of imports of industrial equipment over the same period was 
£P.606,000. During 1938 and 1989 the investment of capital was 
£P.7 million and. the value of industrial equipment imported nearly 
£P.5 million. From 1940 to 1944 the investment of capital in industry 
was £P.6 million and the value of imports of industrial equipment was 
just over £P.1 million.(*°) 


41. An index of employment in manufacturing industry in all com- 
munities shows the following trend.(**} ° 


1939 1942 1943 1944 1945 
100 200 214 209 221 


42. The industrial development is also reflected in the structure of 


imports in which raw materials play a greater, and wholly manufactured. 


goods a lesser part. In 1939 raw materials and unmanufactured articles 


(39) The Committee visited the settlement of Revivim in this area and inspected 
a reservoir constructed to conserve 50,000 cubic metres of rain water. 

(40) A Survey of Palestine—Vol. I, p. 511. 

(41) Ibid. Vol. I, p. 509. 
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were 10 per cent. of total imports while wholly manufactured goods were 
64 per cent. In 1946 raw materials were 32 per cent. of the total a, 
manufactured goods 41 per cent. | : Cy 


(b) The Nature of Palestine Industry | 


48. Palestine is not very favourably endowed for industrial production 
apart from its geographical location which is of considerable importance in 
regard to the whole Middle East. It has no raw materials of any conse- 
quence apart from the Dead Sea minerals. Nevertheless, the influx of 
immigrants with developed tastes for a variety of consumer goods, and the 
development of electric power by the hydro-electric installation on the 
Jordan, and by oil driven plants at Haifa and Tel Aviv, provided an 
important foundation for the industrial development of the last fifteen years. 


44. The most important industries are textiles, food production,. 
chemicals and light metal industries producing a variety of products such 
as doors, window frames, household articles and a number of other pro- 
ducts. During the war there was an important development in diamond 
cutting and polishing as a result of the settlement in Palestine of skilled 
diamond cutters: from Europe. This industry has become important in 
the export trade of Palestine, and in 1946 the value of cut and polished 
diamonds exported was £P.5,500,000. The chemical industry, including 
the potash produced from the Dead Sea, is now relatively important, and 
is one of the industries which expanded rapidly during the war. 


45. Broadly speaking, the industries which have taken root in Palestine 
are either consumption goods, industries based to a great extent on the 
local market, industries whose location is not determined by the presence 
of raw materials but which depend on local skill as in the case of the 
diamond industry, or in some few cases, as for example the potash industry 
and some food processing industries, those which depend on local raw 
materials. It must be remembered that almost all of these industries are 
small scale enterprises. | 


46. According to the 1942 census of industry 75 to 80 per cent. of all 
persons engaged in industry were employed in Jewish-owned enterprises 
and about 90 per cent. of the total number of workers in industry are Jewish, 
In the main Jewish workers are employed in Jewish concerns and Arabs in 
Arab-owned industries, though there are a few exceptions to this. The most 
developed Arab industries are, milling, tobacco manufacturing and some 
branches of the textile and metal trades. The purely Arab soap industry 
at Nablus is worthy of mention since its products are bought by Moslems 
in countries outside Palestine. By and large, hcewever, Arab industry in 
Palestine is much less developed and less capitalised than Jewish industry. 


(c) The Concessions ° 

47. A reference should be made-to the electricity concession, the Dead 
Sea concession and the oil concession. Electric power is supplied to 
Palestine by two companies, the Jerusalem Electric and Public Service 
Corporation and the Palestine Electric Corporation, which are operating 
under the terms of concessious—the former covering: Jerusalem and the 


latter other areas in Palestine. The Palestine Electric Corporation is 


working two concessions, one granted to Mr. Phineas Rutenberg in 1921 
for the purpose of utilising the Auja basin for the purpose of supplying 
electrical energy and for irrigation within the Jaffa district, and the Jordan 
concession for the utilisation of the waters of the River Jordan and its basin, 
including the Yarmuk River, for the purpose of supplying and distributing 
electrical energy in all Palestine and Transjordan. ; 


ene 


6 
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48. The Palestine Potash Company. was granted a concession in 1980 
‘a period of 75 years, for the extraction of salts and minerals from the 
wéad Sea. The company is operating plants at the northern and southern 


extremities of the Dead Sea. 


_ 49. Concessions have been ‘granted to the Anglo-Iranian Oil and to the 
Iraq Petroleum. Companies to construct and operate pipe-lines to a terminal 
point on the Palestine coast at Acre Bay if practicable, with the right to 
load and unload oil within the oil dock at Haifa harbour. The right to 

included and the right’ was transferred 


construct refineries at Iso 1 od ! 
by agreement to the Conso Limited, which established a 


refinery at Haifa in 1939. 


50. The concession companies enjoy certain privileges, such as 
immunity from the customs duties on products imported for the work of 


the companies., 


FOREIGN TRADE 


(a) The Main Features 

51. The main features of the foreign trade statistics of Palestine which 
are relevant to an understanding of the present situation and future possi- 
‘ bilities are: (1) the change in the volume and composition of foreign 
trade since 1939, (2) the large adverse balance of payments and dependence 
of capital imports, and (3) the trading relations of Palestine with other 
Middle East countries. 

59. From the beginning of the Mandate until 1940 there was a great 
‘ncrease in the total foreign trade of Palestine. In 1922 total exports were 
£P.4 million and total imports £P.5,700,000. In 1939 exports were 
£P,5,100,000 and imports £P.14,600,000. During the recent war the values 
of imports and exports rose largely owing to prive increases. The volume 
of trade only increased in 1945 and still more in 1946. Developments since 
1939 are summarised in the table below :— 


Total Imports and Exports of Palestine(*2) by value, 1939, 1945 and 1946 
(Thousands of Palestine Pounds) | | 
1939 1945 1946 


40,691 70,482 
20,396 24,485 


Imports 
Exports 


~ Excess of Imports ea 20,295 45,945 


53. During the war the virtual cessation of citrus exports had a great 
effect on the structure of exports, but this was a purely temporary 
phenomenon and it 1s evident that citrus exports will again become a 
dominant element in total exports. At the same time with the greater 
diversity of economic activity in Palestine brought about as a result of the 
war-time expansion it is to be expected that Palestine will be able to export 
a greater variety of products, including some manufactured products. 
Indeed, there is a necessity for Palestine to merease its exports of such 
products if it 1s to maintain its high rate of imports. 


(b) Capital Imports 
54.° Palestine depends on foreign trade to secure, by import, food 
(especially wheat, meat and cattle fodder) raw materials, machinery and. 


(42) A Survey of Palestine—Vol. I, p. 462, and Supplementary Vol., p. 41. 
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equipment which has been, and is, essential to its development. The finance 
of these imports is only partly covered by exports. There remains, indeg 
as a persistent feature, a remarkably large balance of imports over expoms 
which is financed by imports of capital consisting mainly of funds coming 
from world Jewry, capital brought in by immigrants and funds coming to 
religious institutions.(4*) During and since the war there has also been .a 
very large military expenditure by the British Government. Largely as a 
result of this war expenditure, there are now sterling balances estimated to 
be about £125,000,000 sterling held mainly by private Palestine citizens. © 


(c) Importance of the Middle East 


_ 55. Owing to its position in the Middle East the further economic 
development of Palestine depends to a considerable degree on increasing 
its trade with other Middle East countries. During the war there was a 
great increase in the proportion of trade with Middle Hastern countries to 
total trade. Although this trend was mainly influenced by transport 
difficulties and isolation from other markets, it is also a natural line of 
development for Palestinian trade. Its importance during and since the 
war is indicated by the fact that in 1939 only 17-7 per cent. of Palestine’s 
imports and 10 per cent. of its exports were exchanges with Middle Eastern 
countries, while in 1946 the percentages were 39 per cent. and 31 per cent. . 
respectively. .These proportions are partly influenced by the fact that — 
exports to the United Kingdom were lower in 1946 than in 1939 on account 
of the temporary decline of citrus exports. 


(d) The Arab Boycott 

56. In 1946 exports to Arab countries were adversely influenced by the 
boycott of Jewish products, and though it is not possible to determine how 
effective the boycott is there can be no doubt that it could seriously hamper 
industrial development in Palestine if it were indefinitely maintained. 


THE WAR-TIME INFLATION 
(a) The Main Causes 


- 57. In common with most countries Palestine experienced considerable 
inflation during and since the war. The inflation in Palestine was greater 
than in the United States or Great Britain but somewhat less than in some 
other Middle East countries. It was due on the side of demand to a large 
expansion of income and on the side of supply to an inability of output to 
respond to the increase in demand for consumer goods on account of 
(1) cutting off of imports, (2) diversion of local production to military needs, 
and (3) the limited capacity of agriculture to increase output in a short 
period. The extent of the inflation is indicated approximately by the cost- 
of living index as follows(**):— 
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Cost-of-Living Index for Palestine for December of Each Year 
Pre-war=100 


1940 194] 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
131 166 211 230 238 252 275 


(43) Much of the Jewish capital imported into Palestine is in the nature of a 
free gift and consequently involves neither interest nor amortisation charges. To 
the extent that gift capital is part of the capital imports. in the structure of the 
balance of payments it will not require an increase of exports in the future to 
meet debt charges. . 

(44) Government of Palestine, official index. 
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58. ‘The main cause of the increase in income was the military expendi- 
| ;° of the British Government, which was. as follows (**) :— 


Millions of Palestine Pounds 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


8-5 20-7 25-4 81-5 25:0 24-3 23-5 

59. When the war broke out stocks of commodities in Palestine were 
fairly high and imports only fell seriously in 1941. By 1948 and 1944 
military expenditure and the pressure of demand on the food supply reached 
a peak. There was a considerable increase in the output of food and an 
increase in imports from Middle East countries at high prices, but this was 
not sufficient to prevent further fairly modest increases in prices. Since the 
war the maintenance of military expenditure at the peak war rates has 
prevented the level of incomes from falling, and although the supply situation 
has improved owing to an increase in imports in 1946 and 1947 the increases 
in supply have not been sufficient to prevent further price rises. 


(b) Wages and Prices 

60. Wages in Palestine responded fairly quickly to increases in the cost 
of living as a result of the acute shortage of labour which developed. 
Increases in wages took the form of increases in basic rates and allowances 


_ directly linked with the cost-of-living index. Thus average industrial earnings 


sncreased in the case of Arabs by 200 per cent. and in the case of Jews by 
258 per cent. between 1939. and 1945. Earnings in some agricultural occu-’ 
pations increased even more than this and in the construction trades the 
increase in earnings of ‘unskilled workers between 1989 and 1945 was 
405 per cent. in the case of Arabs and 329 per cent. in the case of Jews. 
On the average, therefore, it seems that, despite the price increases, there 
was not much fall in real wages while for some groups of workers real wages 
actually increased. 


(c) Agricultural Debt | 

61. One effect of the wartime .price increases has been to relieve the 
cultivators of the burden of debt. An enquiry made before the war indicated 
that the average. Arab cultivator was considerably burdened by debt, which 
in some instances amounted to as much as the cultivator’s total annual cash 
‘necome. At the same time the increased demand for labour offered an 
additional source of income and in consequence the income and standard of 
living of many Arab producers have increased. 


- (d) Reconversion to Peace-time Conditions 


62. In relation to its capacity, in 1939 Palestine industry was greatly 
expanded in response to war demands. During the war 130,000 people were 
either in the armed forces, working on military construction, or on production 
for military orders. Since the war the reabsorption of this labour force has 
had no significant effect on the labour market. This is mainly accounted 
for by— ee | 

(a) The high volume of demand which has been maintained by the 

continuance of military expenditure at a level which is about 
20 per cent. of the total national income together with the delayed 
demand which could not be satisfied during the war. 

(b) A continued shortage of supplies of both industrial and agricultural 

consumer goods. | 


(45) Government of Palestine, official index, Vol. III, Section 15. 
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ment would be the natural consequence. Thus the Palestine 


~ 63. Although for these reasons there has been no problem of unemploy- 
ment and no great difficulty in adapting the war-expanded industrial capac’ 
to non-war demands, there are inherent in the situation some difficulties 
longer-term adjustment. - 7 7 

64. Costs of food production on Jewish mixed farms in Palestine are 
relatively high and the pressure to maintain industrial wages is in conse- 
quence very strong, and since the rise in industrial wages has not been 


altogether offset by increases in output per worker, the labour costs of 
Palestine industry are high. When the world shortages of consumer goods | 
are overcome, Palestine industry will be subject, both at home and in ~ 
external markets, to the competition of lower-cost production. To the 
extent that a fall in food prices would permit a fall in wages this situation 
would be improved with a fall in world wheat prices since Palestine at 


present imports wheat from other Middle East countries at very high prices. 

65. It remains, however, to consider that a considerable fall in military 
expenditure would bring about a fatl in income and in prices unless offset 
by investment from other sources. 


66. Should this occur, a period of economic depression and unemploy- | 


economy may 
be expected ‘in the near future to have to adjust ‘tgelf to the double effect 
of increasing industrial competition and a fall in income as a result of the 
reduction of military expenditure. 

. 67. Owing to its associations for three world religion 
to attract a great many tourists 
economic conditions improve. 5 
considerable source of income, and this would, of 
degree the effects ‘which might otherwise follow from a 


present military expenditures. 


s Palestine is likely 


when peace 18 restored there and world 
uch tourist traffic 1s likely to provide a 
course, offset in some 
heavy fall in the 


C.— PALESTINE UNDER THE MANDATE 


1920, the Supreme Council of the Allied Powers 
to Great Britain on the 


would be put into effect. 
of the League of Nations 
29th September, 
Palestine had 


been controlled by 
United Kingdom Government. 
date, the United Kingdom Government, as 
the military with a civilian administration, 
sioner ultimately responsible to the Secretary 
Great Britain. 

69. The preamble. and articles of the Mandate are reproduced as 
Annex 20. As a perspective for reviewing the administration of the Man- 
date in Palestine, the following obligations are of major significance _— 


(1) The placing of the country ‘‘ under such political, administrative 
and economic conditions as will secure the establishment of the 
Jewish National Home, as laid down in the preamble. . . - 

(Article 2), considered together with the obligation to ‘* facilitate 
Jewish immigration under suitable conditions ’’ and “‘ encourage, 


of the Man- 
replaced 


(46) Annex 19. 
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in co-operation with the J ewish Agency referred to in Article 4, 

Px close settlement by Jews on the land, including State lands and 

i waste lands. not required for public purposes.’” (Article 6.) 

(2) The safeguarding of the ‘civil and religious rights of all the 
inhabitants of Palestine, irrespective of race and religion " 
(Article 2), taken together with the proviso in the Balfour Dec- 

aration reproduced in the preamble, 

- that nothing should be done which might prejudice the civil and 
religious rights of existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine ”’ 
and the similar proviso of ‘‘ ensuring that the rights and position 
of other sections of the population are not prejudiced. .. .” 
(Article 6.) | 

(3) The placing of the country “ under such political, administrative and 
economic conditions as will secure... . the development of self- 
governing institutions... .”’ (Article 2) and the encouragement 
oo far as circumstances permit,’ of ‘‘local autonomy “ 
(Article 3). 

(4) The responsibility for the welfare of Palestine as a community: 
Thus to ‘‘ safeguard the interests of the community in connection 
with the development of the country ’’ with. special reference to 
making provision for public ownership or control of natural 
resources, public works, services and utilities; fer introducing an 
appropriate land system and promoting its close settlement and 
intensive cultivation (Article 11), together with the provision 
in Article 2 safeguarding the civil and religious rights of all the 
inhabitants of Palestine, and that of Article 15: ‘‘ No discrimina- 
tion of any kind shall be made between the inhabitants of 
Palestine on the ground of race, religion or language.’ 

(5) The responsibilities regarding the Holy Places(*’) (Articles 13, 14) 


70. Under Article 25 of the Mandate the Mandatory Power, with the 
consent of the Council of the League of Nations, was empowered to with- 
hold, in the territories lying between the J ordan and the eastern boundary 
of Palestine, application of those provisions of the Mandate (other than 
those in Articles 15, 16 and 18) considered to be inapplicable. In September 
1922 the Council of the League approved a British Government memoran- 
dum which defined the boundaries of Transjordan and excluded it inter alia 
from the provisions of the Palestine Mandate regarding the Jewish 


National Home. 


THE MANDATE IN PRACTICE ; 

‘71. The constitutional basis of the Government of Palestine established 
by the Mandatory Power is set out in the Palestine Orders in Council 
1922-40. The original Palestine Order in Council of 10th August, 1922, (**) 


was amended in 1923 to provide(**) that the High Commissioner, without. 


prejudice to powers inherent in or reserved by the Order to the King 
(Article 89 of the 1922 Order) and subject to instructions given him by His 
Majesty’s Government, “ shall have full power and authority... . to 
promulgate such Ordimances as may be necessary for the peace, order and 
good government of Palestine. . . ”* Tt is specifically provided, however, 
that no ordinance ‘promulgated should restrict ‘‘eomplete freedom of 
conscience and the free exercise of all forms of worship, save in so far as 

(47) The question of the Holy Places is dealt with in Chapter ITI. 

(48) For text see R. H. Drayton (ed.): The Laws of Palestine, Vol. III, 


p. 2569 ff. 
(49) Palestine (Amendment) Order in Council, 1923, Article 3. Subsequent 


references are also to this Article. 
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ig required for the maintenance of public order and morals’’ or which 
“shall. tend to discriminate in any way (between the jmhabitants o* 
Palestine on the ground of: race, religion or language.’’ . Of particul: 
relevance to the Administration’s discharge of the Mandate is the furthe: 
provision that ‘‘No Ordinance shall be promulgated which shall be in 
any way repugnant. to or inconsistent with the provisions of the Mandate - 
and no Ordinance which concerns matters dealt with specifically by the 
provisions of the Mandate shall be promulgated until a draft thereof has 
been communicated to a Secretary of State and approved by him with or 
without amendment.’’ : oat 


72. In accordance with the Orders in Council referred to above, ‘the 
administration of Palestine is carried on by a.High Commissioner responsible 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies in the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment. He is assisted by an Executive Council ‘consisting of senior officers 
appointed from time to time and including ex officio the Chief Secretary 
(the principal executive officer of the Government), the Attorney-General 
-and the Financial Secretary. In 1923 powers of legislation were conferred 
on the High Commissioner and provision was made for an Advisory Council 
which the High Commissioner is bound to. consult before Ordinances are 
promulgated... The Advisory Council is composed of executive Council 
members, heads. ef major Government departments and District Commis- 
sioners. Centrally, the Government is organised into various departments 
responsible for the discharge of prescribed duties. For general adminis- 
trative purposes Palestine is divided into six administrative districts(*°), 
each under the control of a District Commissioner acting. as representative 
of the Government in his district and responsible to the Chief Secretary. 
He is assisted by a deputy. District Commissioner and one or more assistant 
Distriet Commissioners. In 1945 the total number of Government employees 
was approximately 45,000, of which some 68 per cent. were Arab, 21 per 
cent. Jewish and 10 per cent. British (reduced to some 4 per cent. if 
police other than officers are omitted). Government posts of any importance 
including those of the level of assistant District Commissioners(*1) are held 
by British officials, though it was submitted in evidence to the Committee. 
that since 1989, in accordance with the White, Paper, attempts were being 
made to bring Palestinians into more responsible posts.(5?)) . 
| 73. In August 1937 the Permanent Mandates Commission of the League 
of Nations pronounced in the course of its preliminary opinion to the Council 
on the Palestine Royal Commission (Peel) Report issued in June 1937:— 


_ “The present Mandate became almost unworkable once it was 
publicly declared’ to be so by a British Royal Commission speaking with 
the two-fold’ authority conferred upon it by its impartiality and 
unanimity and by the Government of the Mandatory Power itself:*’ (53) . 
or geys 
. ¢4. In its own statement of policy(*4) issued simultaneously. with . the 
Report of the Royal Commission, the Mandatory Power had found itself 
‘driven to the conclusion that there is an irreconcilable conflict between 
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' (5°) Jerusalem, Lydda (Headquarters, Jaffa), Haifa, Gaza, Samaria (Head- 
quarters, Nablus), and Galilee (Headquarters, Nazareth). co 

(°1) Of the thirty-nine present Assistant District Commissioners, one is an Arab 
and one is a Jew. (See Document A /AC.13/SR.6/Rev. 1, p. 9: Hearing of the 
representatives of the Palestine Government.) .-  — 
— (52) Tbid., p. 9. a aa : wef 

(°3) Permanent Mandates Commission: Minutes of the 32nd (Extraordinary) 
Sesszon,. p. 229, | 

(54) Cmd. 5513. 
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the aspirations of the Arabs and those of the Jews in Palestine ’’. and “‘ that 
pore aspirations cannot’ be satisfied under the terms of the. presént 
Mandate... ."’ It is in the light of this background of deepening conflict 
intensified, by the events of the succeeding ten .years, that the Committee 
feels it. proper to view the working of the Mandate in Palestine: 


THE JEWISH NATIONAL HOME AND ARAB RIGHTS 


75. Few phrases in history have provoked such lasting ‘contention as 
<< Jewish National Home.’’ Twenty years after the issuing of the Balfour 
Declaration, the Royal Commission devoted a chapter(**) of its Report to 
a careful appraisal of the relevant texts and historical antecedents in order 
to clarify the meaning of the phrase. ee ; 

76. ‘Regarding the political implications of the term ‘* National Home,’ 
the finding of the Commission is unequivocal :— . 

‘We have been permitted to examine the records which bear upon 
the question and it is clear to us that the words ‘ the’ establishment in 
Palestine of the National Home’ were*the cutcome of a compromise 
between: those Ministers who contemplated the ultimate establishment 
of a Jewish State and those who did not. It is obvious in any case that 
His Majesty’s Government could not commit itself to the establishment 
of the Jewish State. It could only undertake to facilitate the growth 
of a Home. It would depend mainly on the zeal and_,enterprise of the 
Jews whether the Home would.grow big enough to becbme a State.’’(5*) 


? 


77, As far as the Mandatory Power is concerned, the statement(*’) of 
British policy in Palestine issued in June 1922 by Mr. Winston Churchill, 
then Secretary of State for the Colonies, has remained the ‘authoritative 
interpretation.(**) The following excerpts express the substance of the 
Statement :— | , 


‘Unauthorised statements have been made to the effect that the 
purpose in view is to create a wholly Jewish Palestine. Phrases have 
been used such as that Palestine is to become ‘as Jewish as England is 
English.’ His Majesty’s!Government regard any such expectation as 
impracticable and have rio such aim in’ view. Nor have they at any 
time contemplated, as apfears to be feared by the Arab Delegation, the 
disappearance or the subordination of the Arabic population, language 
or culture in Palestine. They would draw attention to the fact that 
the terms of the Declaration referred to do not contemplate that 
Palestine as a whole should be converted into a Jewish National Home, 
but that such a Home should be founded in Palestine. In this 
connection: it has been observed with satisfaction that at the meeting 
of the Zionist Congress, the supreme governing body of the Zionist 
Organisation, held at Carlsbad in September 1921, a resolution was 
passed expressing as the official statement of Zionist “aims ‘the 

determination of the Jewish people to livé with the Arab people on 
terms of unity and mutual respect, and together with them to make the 
common home into a flourishing community, the upbuilding of which 
may assure to each of its peoples an undisturbed national development.’ 
“When it is asked what is meant by the development of the J ewish 
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(55) Palestine Royal Commission: Report, Chapter IT. 

(56) Ibid., Chapter II, para. 20. 

(57) Cmd. 1700. : 

(58) H.g., White Paper of 1939: ‘¢ His Majesty’s Government adhere to this 
interpretation of the Declaration of 1917, and regard it as an authoritative and 
comprehensive description of the character of the Jewish National Home in 
Palestine.’ (Cmd. 6019, para. 6.) . 
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National Home in Palestine, it may be answered that it is not’ the 
‘imposition of a Jewish nationality upon the inhabitants of Palestine 


“Ba whole, but the further development of the existing Jewish community,!, 


‘with the assistance of Jews in other parts of the world, in order that it 
may become a centre in which the Jewish people as a whole may take, 
on grounds of religion and race, an interest and a pride. But in order 
that this community should have the best prospect of free development 
and provide a full opportunity for the Jewish people to display its 
capacities, it is essential that it should know that it is in Palestine as 
of right and not on sufferance. That is the reason why it is necessary 
that the existence of a Jewish National Home in Palestine should be 
internationally guaranteed, and that it should be formally recognised to 
rest upon ancient historic connection.”’ 


78. Commenting on the above passage and its context the Royal 
Commission concluded as follows :— 


‘‘This definition offthe National Home has sometimes been taken 
to preclude the establishment of a Jewish State. But, though the 
phraseology was clearly intended to conciliate, as far as might be, Arab 
antagonism to the National Home, there is nothing in it to prohibit the 
ultimate establishment of a Jewish State, and Mr. Churchill himself 
has told us in evidence that no such prohibition was intended.’’(®*) 


79. While there have been grounds for contr oversy regarding the precise 
implication of the term ‘‘ National Home,’’ a perhaps more stubborn 
difficulty has emerged from the undertakings of the Mandate towards the 
Jewish and Arab inhabitants of Palestine respectively: the so-called*‘‘ dual 
obligation.’” The general terms in which the Mandate is phrased have 
invited attempts to discover in them some primacy of purpose. In 1930, 
the Permanent Mandates Commission of the League of Nations satisfied 
itself “‘ that the obligations laid down by the Mandate in regard to the two 
sections of the population are cf equal weight.’’(°°) Approaching the 
question from a strict examination of the terms of the Mandate, the Royal 
Commission found that ‘ unquestionably, however, the primary purpose 
of the Mandate, as expressed in its preamble nd its articles, is to promote 
the establishment of the Jewish National Home.’’($*) (Italics as in text.) 
From a different context we have the opinion of Mr. Churchill, while 
addressing the House of ,Commons on 28rd May, 1939, that the intention 
of the 1922 White Paper was “‘to make it clear that the establishment of 
self-governing institutions in Palestine was to be subordinated to the 
paramount pledge and obligation of establishing a Jewish National Home 
in Palestine. ’’(®?) 7 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE NATIONAL HOME. 


80. In 1937 the members of the Palestine Royal Commission summed 
up their impressions thus:’ “‘ Twelve years ago the National Home was an 
experiment, to-day it 1s a going concern.’’(®*) Within the decade since their 
Report was issued the Jewish population of Palestine has increased from 
400,000 to some 625,000.(**) In place of the 203 agricultural settlements 


(59) Op. cit., Chapter II, para. 39. 

(80) Permanent Mandates Commission, Minutes of the 17th (Extraordinary) 
Session, p. 145. 

(61) Palestine Royal Commission: Report, Chapter II, para. 42 (4). 

(82) Parliamentary Debates—Vol. 347, No. 108 (23rd May, 1939), cols. 2177-2189. 

(83) Op. cit., Chapter V, para. 2. 

(64) Estimate for June 1947 given in Government of Palestine: Memorandum 
on the Administration of Palestine under the Mandate, para. 16. 
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containing some 97,000, there are-now more than.300 such settlements and 
samall towns with a population of some 140,000. The larger towns and cities 
# f the Yishuv (Jewish community in Palestine) have likewise greatly 
expanded both in size and amenities. In particular Tel Aviv, with a present 
population of over 180,000, cannot but fail to impress with its highly 
developed civic organisation, its cultural activities and other indications of 
a diversified community life. Remembering the deserted sand-dunes from 
which Tel Aviv has sprung one can understand well enough the pride which 
the Jewish community takes in its creation. , ; 


81. Membership in the Jewish community is virtually automiatic(®) for 
all Jews aged 18 or more who have lived in Palestine for at least three 
months. The whole adult community aged 20 or more participates in 
voting for the Elected Assembly from which is formed the Vaad Leumi 
(National Council).(6*) The Vaad Leumi maintains, almost exclusively from 
its own tax revenue and resources,(®) in co-operation with other community 
organisations, the Jewish school system and a network of public health and. 
social services. Within the Elected Assembly may be found representatives 
of diversified political opinions, including influential groups,(®*) which do 
not fully share the official programme of the Jewish Agency. Similarly 
varied political opinion is expressed in the Histadruth (Jewish Federation 
of Labour), which includes in its membership of some 160,000 (approximately 
75 per cent. of the total Jewish working population) not only most industrial 
workers but farmers and professional workers... ni oo 


fT r. . 
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82. In the life of the Jewish community the Jewish Agency occupies a. 
special place in virtue both of its status under Article 4 of the Mandate(®**) 
and as a representative organisation of world Jewry. Organised in Palestine 
into some twenty departments corresponding in general to the departments 
of State in a self-governing country, the Agency concerns itself with every 
aspect of Jewish economic and social development in Palestine and exercises 
a decisive influence in major questions of policy and administration, particu- 


larly in regard to immigration and agricultural development. 


(85) A minority of orthodox Jews, mainly belonging to Agudat Israel, are by 
their own wish not included in*the Community register. 7 

(8°) Officially recognised and granted the right to receive revenue from the 
Local Community rate to maintain social services and for other communal purposes 
under the Jewish Community Regulations (1928). ‘ 

(67) In 1945 the total expenditure in Jewish social services was more than six 
and a half million pounds, of which over 82 per cent. came from the Jewish 
community, 5 per cent. from the Government, and the remainder from outside 
sources. See Vaad Leumi: The Jewish Community and its Social Services, p. 11. 
* (88) They include, e.g., the moderate Aliya Hadasha (New Immigration Party), 
the Left-wing Socialist Hashomer Hatzair, and the Communist Party of Palestine. 
Though not a political party, the Ihud (Unity) organisation, led by Dr. J. L. 
Magnes, President of the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, also differs from Zionist 
policy in advocating a bi-national Palestine State. i 7 
_ (8%) An appropriate Jewish Agency shall be recognised as a public body for 
the purpose of advising.and co-operating with the Administration of Palestine 
in such economic, social and other matters as may affect the establishment of the 
Jewish National Home and the interests of the Jewish population in Palestine, 
and, subject always to the control of the Administration, to assist and take patt 
in the development of the country. The Zionist Organisation, so long as its 
organisation and constitution are, in the opinion of the Mandatory, appropriate, 
shall be recognised as such agency. It shall take steps, in consultation with His 
Britannic Majesty’s Government, to secure the co-operation of all Jews who are 
willing to assist in the establishment of the Jewish National Home.” Following 
agreement between Zionist and non-Zionist Jews at the Zionist Congress in 1929 
an enlarged Jewish Agency was formed which was recognised in 1930 by the 
Mandatory Power as the ‘‘ public body ’”’ referred to in Article 4. _ 
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“88, -- The Yishuv. (Jewish. Community in Palestine) is thus a. highly 
organised and closely-knit society which, partly:on a basis:of commung 
- effort; has~created a national life distinetive enough to merit the Roya*. 
Commission’s title of ‘‘ a State-within a State.’’ Proud of its-own: achieve- 
ments in self-government and. cultural life, it is sensitive to any apparent 
lack of appreciation of what it regards.as its just-and reasonable needs.. Its ° 
initiative, purposiveness.and ‘self-confidence react’ strongly against a:situation 
in which it finds itself. under:an ‘‘ alien bureaucracy:’(7°) Its: memories of 
the Arab rising of 1936-39, and more- recent anti-Jewish pogroms in Middle 
Hastern countries, coupled with the immediate background of Hitlerism, 
keep it constantly vigilant and preoccupied with securing adequate defence 


for the National Home. 


IMMIGRATION AND LAND’ SETTLEMENT 


84. When the Mandate was first approved in 1922 there were only some 

84,000 Jews settled in Palestine. While immigration was therefore regarded — 
as essential for the growth of the potential National Home, some form of 
control was necessitated by the proviso of Article 6 that the ‘‘ rights and 
position of other .sections of the population ’’ were not to be. prejudiced in 
consequence. Thé-regulative principle adopted by the Mandatory Power in 
1922 was, explained in the Statement of Policy (Churchill Memorandum)— 
aoe . » Immigration cannot be so great in volume as to exceed whatever 
may be the eeonomic capacity of the country at the time to absorb. new 
arrivals. It is essential to ensure that the immigrants should not be a 
burden upon the people of Palestine as a whole, and that they should 
not deprive any section of the present population of their employment.’ 


This principle, later reaffirmed in Mr.. Ramsay MacDonald’s letter to 
Dr, Weizmann of 18th February, 1931, was accepted by the Zionist 
Organisation(™!) at the time, and was also endorsed by the Permanent 
Mandates Commission of the League of Nations.(7) - 


85. By 1937 the total Jewish population had reached nearly 400,000. 
‘The first three years of the Nazi terror in Germany (1938-35) alone brought 
in some 135,000 immigrants. In 1986, however, there occurred incidents. 
which grew rapidly into the widespread Arab’ campaign of terrorism and — 
armed resistance directed both at the Jewish population and the police and 
military of the Administration.(7*) It was in these circumstances that the 
Royal Commission in 1987 came to the conclusion that, in determining the 
volume of immigration, ‘‘ the principle of economic absorptive capacity... . 
is at the present time inadequate ... . Political and psychological factors 
should be, taken into account.’’(74) 

86. Since 1939 Jewish immigration into Palestine has been determined 
in accordance with the White Paper of 1939.(7%) The major decisions 
regarding immigzation deserve notice here :— | _ 

(1) During the five years following 1989, providing economic absorptive 

capacity permitted, some 75,000 Jews in all were to be adinitted : 
10,000 in each year together with a further 25,000 Jewish refugees 
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(7°) Palestine Royal Commission, op. cit., Chapter V, para. 17. 

(71) In 1930 replaced by the Jewish Agency as the ‘‘ public body’ provided for 
in Article 4 of the Mandate. 

(72) E.g., Permanent Mandates Commission: Minutes of the 17th Session 
(June 19380), p. 142. ~ . 
» (73) For an analysis of the 1936 disturbances, see Palestine Royal Commission : 
op. cit., Chapter IV. Some 4,000 lives were lost and approximately one million 
‘pounds damage to property incurred as a result of the Arab revolt of 1936-39. 

(74) Op. cit., Chapter X, para. 77. 

(75) Cmd. 6019. 
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as soon as adequate provision -for their. maintenance. could...be, 
oe assured. The intention of the Mandatory Power. was to bring..the , 
é Jewish population up to approximately one-third of. the total 


population of Palestine. 


(2) After this five-year period, ‘‘no further Jewish immigration will be. 


permitted unless the Arabs of Palestine are prepared to acquiesce 
in it.?’(78) | : | : 
_ (8) Tegal immigration would be checked by ‘’ further preventive mea- 


sures,’ and the numbers of any illegal immigrants entering’ 
Palestine would be deducted from the yearly quota’ for 


immigration. | 


from the following excerpt from the White Paper(7’) :— 

... . His Majesty’s Government do not read either the Statement 
of Policy of 1922 or the letter of 19381 as implying that the Mandate 
requires them, for all time and in all circumstances, to facilitate the 
immigration of Jews into Palestine subject only to consideration of the 


87. The substance of the Mandatory Power’s attitude may be gleaned 


¢¢ 


country’s economic absorptive capacity.‘ Nor. do they find: anything | 


in the Mandate or in subsequent Statements of Policy to support the 
view that the establishment of .a Jewish National Home in. Palestine 
cannot be effected unless immigration is allowed to continue indefinitely. 
If immigration has an adverse effect on the economid position in the 


country, it should clearly be restricted; and equally, if it: has a seriously 
damaging effect on the political position in the country; ‘that is a factor 


that should not be ignored.’’ 
88. The White Paper of 1939 also substantially modified the policy 
of the Administration towards Jewish land settlement. Stressing the 
obligation under Article VI of the Mandate regarding the. ‘‘rights and 
position’’ of non-Jewish sections of the population, the White Paper 
declared that :— ; oe t 3 6 oe 
“The Reports of several expert Commissions have indicated that, 
owing to the natural growth of the Arab population and, the steady. 
sale in recent: years of Arab land to Jews, there is now-in certain areas 
no room for further transfers of Arab land, whilst in some other areas: 
such transfers of land must be restricted if Arab cultivators are. .to. 
maintain their existing standard of life. and.ia considerable landless. 
Arab population is not soon to be created.”’ aa 


_ The White Paper’s land policy was ‘put into effect through the Land Trans- 
fers Regulations(7*) of 1940. Under the Regulations, the country was 
divided into three zones: in the first two(7)—covering 95 per cent:: of ‘the. 


(78) On 10th November, 1943, the Secretary of State for the Colonies announced , 


‘In the House of Commons that since the war had prevented entry of more than 


43,922 legal and illegal immigrants up to 30th September, 1943, His Majesty’s: 
Government would permit the balance of some. 31,000 persons +6 enter Palestine 
if mecessary after the closing date of 31st March, 1944, ‘‘ subject to the criterion 
of economic absorptive capacity.”’ a 

(77) Cmd. 6019, para. 12. 

(78) Cmd. 6180. oe | 

(79) Zone A: About 4-1 million acres (63 per cent. of total area), mainly the. 
hill country and land in the south in the Gaza-Beersheba area. Transfer. of land 
to Jews by Palestinian Arabs was prohibited, but by persons other than Palestinian 
Arabs transfers might in:some cases be permitted. . aAlatie up. Ah 

Zone B: About 2 million acres (32 per cent. of total area), comprising the 
valley around Lake Huleh and the Sea of Galilee area, the valley of Esdraelon; 
the Negeb, and certain areas in the coastal plain south of Jaffa and south of Haifa. 
Land purchase by Jews was restricted in this area, requiring the sanction of the 
Palestine Government. 
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area of Palestine—tlietransfer-of land to Jews by Palestinian Arabs was 
either. prohibited: or required the sanction of the Government ; in the thir“ 
(the ‘Free ’’ zone)—an area of some 332,000 acres (5 per cent. of th 
total area of Palestine), mainly in the coastal plain but. including land 

round Jerusalem—all land purchase was unrestricted. a 
89. The White Paper of 1989 was considered at length during the 
36th Session of the Permanent Mandates Commission in June 1939. The 
substance of its findings, as reported to the Council of the League, 
were(*°) :— | : 
(a) ‘‘that the policy set out .... was not in accordance with the 
interpretation which, in agreement with the Mandatory Power 
and the Council, the Commission had always placed upon the 

_ Palestine Mandate ’’; 

(b) that, regarding the possibility of a new interpretation of the Man- 
date, with which the White Paper would not be at variance, four 
members ‘‘ did not feel able to state that the policy.of the White 
Paper was in conformity with the Mandate. . . ,’’ while the other 
three members of the Commission considered that ‘* existing 
circumstances would justify the policy of the White Paper, pro- 


vided that the Council did not oppose it.” t 


90.. The reaetion of Arab leaders, who were much concerned with the 
constitutional proposals,(*!) was officially to reject the Mandatory Power's 
policy as falling hort of Arab demands. Jewish opinion may be summed 
up in a sentence taken from the letter(*?) dated 31st May,. 1989, of the 
President of the Jewish Agency to the High Commissioner for Palestine :— 


‘It (the White Paper) subjects the Jewish National Home to Arab 
rule; it perpetuates the Jewish minority position; it places Jewish 
immigration at the. mercy of the Arabs; in short, it envisages the 
termination of the Mandate by jettisoning its primary purpose.”’ 


91. Against the background of an active Jewish war effort and intensified 
Nazi persecution of the remnants of European Jewry, enforcement of the 
White Paper provisions stimulated efforts tq bring illegal immigrants(**) 
into Palestine. . The action of the. Administration in circumventing illegal 
immigration by the seizure of immigrant ships led to constant and serious 
friction accompanied by-mounting Jewish resistance. | | 


92. The consequent rising tension between the Administration and the 


Jewish community was in no way eased by the announcement of the 


Biltmore Programme adopted by the Zionist Conference in New York on 
11th May, 1942, which, inter alia, called for unlimited immigration and for 
Palestine to be established as a Jewish Commonwealth. From 1945 
onwards, the Jewish resistance to the enforcement of the White Paper was 
accompanied by increasing acts of violence, in 1946-47 culminating in the 
underground. activities of the Irgun Zvai Leumi and the so-called Stern 
Group. Since the July 1946 attack by terrorists on the headquarters of 


‘, (8°) Permanent Mandates Commission: Minutes of 36th Session, pp. 274-275 
The Report was not considered by the Council of the League owing to the outbreak 
of the Second World War in September 1939. . : 

(81) See paras. 109-110. 

(82) Text reproduced in Jewish Agency for Palestine (New York): Book of 
Documents submitted to the General Assembly of the United Nations, May 1947, 
pp. M0 ff. The letter was submitted as a representation to the Permanent 
Mandates Commission at its 36th Session. 

(83) Since April 1939 the estimated number is 30,000 to 35,000 (Government of 
Palestine: Supplement to the Survey of Palestine, p. 28). Immigration since 
1st October, 1944, has been permitted at the rate of 1,500 monthly. 
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7 Administration Secretariat in the King David Hotel, Jerusalem, repre- 
frentatives of the Jewish Agency and the Vaad Leumi have from time 
‘to time condemned terrorist activities, and there have been some signs 
of active opposition to such methods on the part of the Hagana.(**) By 


MG 


June 1946, however, the breach had: widened so far that the Administra- ) 


tion found it necessary to arrest and detain on grounds of public security 
some 2,600 Jews, including four members of the Jewish Agency Executive. 

93.° Yet the present difficult circumstances should not distort the 
perspective of solid achievement arising from the joint efforts of the Jewish 
community and the Administration in laying the foundations of the National 
Home. In 1937 the Royal Commission concluded that as far as immigra- 
tion was concerned ‘‘ the Mandatory has so far fully implemented its 
obligation to facilitate the establishment of a National Home for the Jewish 
people in Palestine.’’(*°) At the same time the Commission laid down its 
view regarding the future: “‘ This does not mean that the National Home 
should be crystallised at its present size .... We cannot accept the view 
that the Mandatory, having facilitated the establishment of the National 
Home, would be justified in shutting its dodrs.’’(®) | 

94. Two years later, the White Paper expressed the conviction of the 
Mandatory that, with a defined addition of a specified number of immigrants, 
the National Home must be regarded as fully established. That policy, 
modified by the admission for the time being of 1,500 Jewish immigrants 
per month, still stands.. The recommendation of the Anglo-American Com- 
mittee of Inquiry for the immediate admission of 100,000 Jews, while in 
substance accepted in the Mandatory Power’s constitutional proposals(§’) 
of 1946-47, was not put into practice. Similarly no effect has been given 
to the Anglo-American Committee’s recommendation for the rescinding of 
the Land Transfer Regulations and providing for ‘‘ freedom in the sale, 


‘lease or use of land irrespective of race, community or creed.’’ 


RIGHTS AND POSITION OF THE ARABS(®8) 


95. The Mandate speaks in general terms only of safeguarding or not 
prejudicing the “‘ civil and religious rights ’’ and the ‘‘ rights and position ”’ 
of the Arab community ‘in Palestine. Regarding interpretation, in 
January 1918 the British Government assured King Hussein in the form 
of the ‘‘ Hogarth Message,’’ that the aspirations ‘of the Jews for a return 
to Palestine would be realised ‘‘in so far as is compatible with the freedom 
of the existing population, both economic and political,” though this inter- 
pretation was not officially made known to the Permanent Mandates 
oe until 1939(*°) nor was it acceptable to the Commission as a 
whole. | nee 


(8+) The defence force of the Jewish community: an illegal organisation under 


Palestine law. See Government of Palestine: Supplement to Survey of Pales- 


tine, p. 85. Cf. also the resolution of the Inner. Zionist Council meeting in 
Jerusalem, 29th October, 1946, which denounced ‘“‘ blo@dshed by groups of terrorists 
who defy national discipline and thereby ptace themselves outside the ranks of 
the Jewish Community ’’ and called on the Yishuv to isolate and withhold any 
support of such groups. (Government of Palestine: Supplementary Memorandum, 


(85) Op. cit., Chapter X, para. 95. 

(88) Ibid. ; 

(87) See Chapter IV below. : 

(88) The terms of the Mandate (Preamble and Article 6) are “ non-Jewish 
communities ’”’ and ‘‘ other sections of the population.’’ The Arab community alone 
is discussed here; special interests of the Christian community are dealt with in 
ty art below. F ae. 

89) Permanent Mandates Commission: Minutes of 36th Session. p. 
Omd. 5964 (1939). | ; ee 
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96. Whatever the intended implication of “ oivil’ rights, Arab -leaders 
‘in Palestine have consistently: denied the’ legality of the Mandate as 
demanded cessation of Jewish immigration, independence, and full nationa: 


_gélf-government.(*) Actions“by the Mandatory Power and the Palestine 


Administration designed to sdféguard Arab rights under the Mandate have 


‘thus tended to be judgéd in accordance with these unchanging criteria. 
saik 97. . Setting aside these ultimate standards .of reference for the moment, 
one may. find in the record of the Palestine Administration evidence of 


persistent’: effort to effect gradual improvements in the economic and social 


‘condition'of the Arab population. ‘In examining such evidence, particularly 

‘in regard to land utilisation and agricultural development, due account has 

‘to .be taken of the pioneer nature of the task which the Administration 
‘faced:— 

‘‘The country: was disease-ridden, under-developed, poverty-stricken ; 

-» 4t had the scantiest facilities for education, virtually no industry, and an 

.: indifferent agricultural régime. Internally it was given to lawlessness 

and it was open to the predatory attention of nomad bands from the 

-. desert. To make self-advancement possible and to open the way for 

_. private enterprise, State action in all these fields had been required.’’(**) 


‘Regard must ‘bs had also for the recurring periods of civil _ disturbance, 
"particularly in 1921, 1929-80, 1986-88 and 1945-47, which: have both 
diverted attention from economic and social development and drained 
budgetary resources.(°*) However, though not formally accepted by the 


most influential Arab leaders, the 1989 White Paper’s restrictions on J ewish . 


immigration and land settlement were plainly designed to protect Arab 
‘yights as understood by the Mandatory Power. 


98. At the same time one can well understand Arab ‘criticism that more 
has not been done to accelerate the tempo of Arab development in economic 
and social affairs. It is pointed out that during 1944-46, for example, the 
Government spent each year only some 8 per cent. of its total expenditure 
on public health and less than 4 per cent. on education. The Government's 

. responsibilities’ have been primarily directed 'towards the Arabs since the 
Jews maintain, at a very much higher per capita cost, their own community 
vhealth:. and education. services. Yet despite serious and ‘recognised 
inadequacies in the health services, an improvement in the general health 
conditions of the Arab’ community is indicated’ in the substantial reduction 
of the ‘child mortality rdte during the past twenty years.(**) In regard to 


education, the responsibility which the Administration has assumed of 


- eliminating illiteracy has by no means yet been discharged and the Govern- 


ment system of public education “still covers only some 57 per cent. of 


“Arab boys of school age and 28 per cent. of the girls.’’(**) The criticism 


'1 + (90) The Arab view of the°Mandate is discussed in Chapter II D below. 

(91) Government of Palestine: Memorandum on the Administration of Palestine 
ander the Mandate, p. 10, para. 23. | 

(92) From 1920 to 1946, apart from maintenance of the British armed forces in 
Palestine, which is a charge on the United Kingdom Government, total Adminis- 
tration expenditure on the maintenance of law and order in Palestine has been 
approximately 36 per. cent. of all Government expenditure (other than that 
resulting from Palestine’s participation in the Second World War). See Govern- 
“ment of Palestine: Survey of Palestine, Vol. II, p. 608. RP ee gt, 

-. ' (93) 39 per cent. decrease between 1927 and 1944 (taking figures of deaths per 
- 1,000 survivors during the first five years of life). See Government, of Palestine: 
Survey of Palestine, Vol. II, p. 708-9. 

: . (94) Government of Palestine: Memorandum on the Administration of Pales- 
tine under the Mandate, p. 11, para. 24. | 
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which the Royal Commission in 1936-37 expressed(*>) at the lack of both 
suitimary and secondary, not to mention higher, education facilities for the 
“Arabs would still seem to apply and there.can be no question as to the 
dissatisfaction in the Arab community with the slowness of the progress 
_ that has been realised. _ a - : “4 | 


99. In view of the complexity of the issues, any general éstimate as 
to the effects of the Mandatory régime on Arab economic and social welfare 
is not to be made lightly. In 1937 the Royal Commission commented : —(°*) 


‘“Our conclusion, then, is. that, broadly speaking, the Arabs have 
shared: to a considerable degree in material benefits which Jewish 
immigration has brought to Palestine. The obligation of the Mandate 
in this respect has been observed. The economic position of the Arabs 
regarded as a whole, has not so far been prejudiced by the establishment 
of the National Home.’’ | | ae 


Ten years later the Government of Palestine has affirmed substantially 
the same' conclusion :—(°) | , 


‘Over all, the conditions of the Arab community have more 
materially improved during the past 27 years, as‘is shown perhaps 
most emphatically in their rapid increase through natural cause; their: 

standard of living has been greatly raised; and their ability to provide 
for themselves in a competitive world has been enhanced.”’ ow 


100. However, even. if it were incontrovertibly established that in 
economic and social life the Arab community had appreciably. benefited. 
from the establishment of the National Home and the Mandatory régime, it 
is plain, as the Royal Commission of 1986 emphasised, that such considera- 
tions weigh little with those who direct: Arab political life... The basic 
premise of Arab political leaders is that self-government in an independent 
State from which all further Jewish immigration is barred, alone offers any 
acceptable guarantee of their “‘ rights and position.”’ 


101. The- Mandatory Power has attempted, within the limits of its. 
interpretation of the ‘‘ dual obligation ’’ of the Mandate, to provide some 
satisfaction of Arab political.desires. Apart from steps taken to develop 
self-governing institutions, which clearly are of primary significance for Arab 
interests, the Administration has endeavoured to foster representative 
institutions within the Arab community itself. Thus, in 1921, under an 
Order of the Administration, the Supreme Moslem Council was created for 
the control and management of Awgaf(**) and Sharia(**) affairs inv 
Palestine. Again in 1923, the Mandatory Power proposed to establish an 
Arab Agency which was to occupy “‘a position exactly analogous to that 
accorded to the Jewish Agency under Article 4 of the Mandate.”” The 
offer was unanimously declined by Arab leaders of the day on the grounds 
that it ‘‘ would not satisfy the aspirations of the Arab people.’ 

102. The Royal Commission of 1936-37 were,impressed by the fact that 
the Arab national movement— — 3 ea Ra onee. | 

“ig now sustained by a far more efficient and comprehensive 

political machine than existed in earlier years. The centralisation of 

control... . has now been as fully effected as is possible in any Arab 
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(95) Op. cit., Chapter 16, paras. 12-17. | 

(96) Op. cit., Chapter 5, para. 24. ae oes — 

(27) Government of Palestine: Memorandum on the Administration of ‘Pales- 
tine under the Mandate, p. 12, para. 25. = . 

(98) Plural of Wagf: Moslem benevolent or. religious endowment. 

(99) Moslem religious courts. 
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country. All the political parties present a°‘ common front’ and their 
_ leaders sit together on the Arab Higher Committee. Christian as wel 


4s Moslem Arabs are represented on it. There is no opposition party.’’(#) 


103. Subsequent events have confirmed this trend. It is true that, in 
1937 and again in 1939 on the question of the White Paper, differences 
emerged in the Arab Higher Committee.(?) Yet they were differences 
mainly of method and tactics rather than as to the major objectives of 
Arab nationalism. The dissolution of the Arab Higher Committee and 
deportation. of six of. its leaders, including Jamal Eff. el Husseini, by the 
Government of Palestine in 1937 brought little change in the structure of 
Arab political life. While Haj Amin Eff. el Husseini,(*) who had. been 
associated with the Axis during the Second World War, has not been 
allowed to return to Palestine, the present Arab Higher Committee, 
re-established in 1945 and reconstituted in 1946, now has as vice-chairman 
Jamal Eff. el Husseini, it being understood that the post of chairman is 
held open for the Mufti.(4) : 


104. There can be little doubt, moreover, that the present pattern of 
control is expressed throughout the local Arab communities by means of 
a net-work of committees. Decisions taken at the centre, whether relating 
to an economic boycott of Jewish goods or to the attitude to be taken 
towards the preseht United Nations Committee, are thus for the most part 
effectively administered throughout the Arab community. — 


105. Differences of approach and interest, sometimes on such a major 
question as that of Arab-Jewish relations, can be discerned, the more so 
from the strong pressure that is brought against them.(°) In times of crisis, 
as in 1936-38, such pressure has taken the form of intimidation and 
assassination. At the present tire non-conformity regarding any important 
question on which the Arab Higher Committee has pronounced a policy is 
represented as disloyalty to the Arab nation. The Arab community, being 
essentially agrarian, is loosely-knit and mainly concerned with local 
interests. In the absence of an elective body to represent divergences of 
interest, it therefore shows a high degree of centralisation in its political life. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SELF-GOVERNING INSTITUTIONS AND LOCAL AUTONOMY 


106. In its Statement of Policy of June 1922 the United Kingdom 
Government declared : —(°) | 


“It is the intention of His Majesty’s Government to foster the 
establishment of a full measure of self-government in Palestine, but they 
are of opinion that, in the special circumstances of that country, this 


should be accomplished by gradual stages and not suddenly.’’ 


The Mandatory Power’s attempts to introduce a measure of self-govern- 
ment in Palestine can be understood only within the context. of divergent 
Arab-Jewish. aspirations. In: October 1920 an Advisory Council was estab- 
lished consisting of ten British officials, seven Arabs (four Moslems and 


@) Op. cit., Chapter 5, para. 39. (Moslem religious courts.) 

_ (?) Between representatives of the Palestine Arab Party (led by J amal Eff. el 
Husseini, kinsman and follower of the Mufti of Jerusalem, Haj Amin Eff. el 
Husseini) and those of the National Defence Party under the leadership of Ragheb 
Bey Nashashibi and inclined towards more moderate policies at the time. 

(3) Appointed Mufti of Jerusalem in 1921 and President of the Supreme 
Moslem Council in 1922. | am, 

(4) Government of Palestine. Supplementary M emorandum, p. 18. . 

(5) For evidence submitted to the Committee regarding political opposition to 
the Husseini Party seé inter alia Document A/ AC.13/PV.32, pp. 31-47. 

(*) Cmd. 1700. 
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three Christian) and three Jews. In 1922, the Palestine Administration 
--erojected, as a first step towards the introduction of self-government, a 
pAuegislative Council which was to consist of the High Comissioner and 

twenty-two members: ten official and twelve elected (ten Arabs, of whom 

eight were to be Moslems and two Christians, and two Jews). The proposal 

was rejected by the Palestine Arab Executive on the grounds that Arab 

representatives should have a majority of all others and an Arab boycott 

of the elections held in 1923 created a stalemate. 


107. In the first years of the 1930’s some progress was made in this 
sphere of local self-government. By the beginning of 1935 some twenty 
elective municipal councils were in being and in the same year a ‘municipal 
council composed of equal numbers of Arabs and Jews was established in 
Jerusalem.(7) Whilst Jewish criticism complained of the restrictive limits 
imposed on their own municipalities, particularly Tel Aviv, by the Local 
Government Ordinance,(*) it is clear that the first steps had been taken to 

“encourage local autonomy ’’ in accordance with Article 3 of the Mandate. 
At present some 100 local authorities are in being, together with 40 village 
councils, all of which are Arab. Of the four existing.mixed municipal com- 
missions, only those in Haifa and Tiberias include Arab and: Jewish members 
who are not Government officers. 


108. A further attempt was made by the Government of Palestine at 
the end of 1935 to inaugurate a Legislative Council. It ‘Was to consist of 
twenty-eight members(*) presided over by ‘‘ some impartial person uncon- 
nected with Palestine.’’ The Council was empowered: to initiate and 
recommend legislation, subject to certain far-reaching limitations, in 
particular the withholding of any questioning of the validity of the Mandate 
and the reserving to the High Commissioner of powers of direct legislation 
and effective control of immigration and money bills. Arab-opinion on the 
proposal was divided between moderate elements favouring its acceptance 
and the Arab leaders who rejected it as falling far short of the traditional 
demand for full national self-government. Jewish opinion, seeing in it the 
prospect of domination of the National Home by an overwhelming Arab 
majority, was in vehement opposition. 


. 109. Not until 1989 when the 1936-38 rising had spent its force was 
there any fresh attempt at constitutional reform. The White Paper of that 
year struck a new note. Within ten years the Mandate would terminate and 
Palestine become an independent State subject tothe conclusion of ** such 
treaty relations with the United Kingdom as will provide satisfactorily for 
the commercial and strategic requirements of both countries in the future.”’ 
No details as to the constitutional form of the proposed State were given 
but, five years following the restoration of ‘‘ peace and order,’’ an ‘* appro- 
priate body representative of the people of Palestine and of His Majesty’s 
Government ’’ was to be set up to make recommendations regarding the 
constitution. During the transition period Palestinians were gradually to 
be given an increasing part in the Government, the objective being ‘‘ to place 
Palestinians in charge of all the Departments of Government, with the 
assistance of British advisers and subject to the control of the High 
Comunissioner.’’ © 
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The Council’s work became increasingly deadlocked by political dissension. 

In 19455, after failure to settle the question of the mayoralty, the Administration 
announced the appointment in place of the Council of a Commission composed 
solely of officials. 

(8) Entered into force January 1934. 

(9) Five officials, 2 representatives of commerce, 11 Moslems (8 elected and 
3 nominated), 7 Jews (8 elected and 4 nominated), and 3 Christians (1 elected and 
2 nominated). 
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‘110. Jewish opinion reacted strongly to these proposals claiming that 
it was ‘‘ a surrender to Arab terrorism ’’ the effect of which “is to deny; 


to the Jewish people the right to reconstitute their National Home in their‘ “ 


aucestral country.’’(*°) Since the proposal did not measure up to the political 
demands proposed by Arab representatives during the London Conference 
of early 1989, it was officially rejected by the representatives of Palestine 
Arab ‘parties acting under the influence of Haj Amin Eff. el Husseini. More 
moderate Arab opinion represented in the National Defence Party(*1) was 
_ prepared to accept the White Paper. 


111. Féllowing the Second World War, establishment of the United 
Nations in 1945 and dissolution of the League of Nations the following year 
opened a new phase of the Mandatory régime. The Mandatory Power, in 
the absence of the League and its Permanent Mandates Commission, had 
no international authority to which it might submit reports and generally 
account for the exercise of its responsibilities in accordance with the terms 
of the Mandate. Having this in mind, at the final session of the League 
Assembly the United Kingdom representative declared that Palestine would 
be administered ‘* in accordance:with the general principles ’’ of the existing 
Mandate until ‘‘ fresh arrangements had been reached.’’(!2) At the Assembly 
meeting of 18th April, 1946, a resolution on mandates was passed which 
declared, inter. alia, that the Assembly(**)— 


| ‘ Recognises that, on the termination of the League’s existence, its 
functions with respect to the mandated territories will come to an end, 
but notes that Chapters XI, XII and XIII of the Charter of the United 
_ Nations embody principles corresponding to those declared.in Article 22 
of the Covenant of the League; a 
‘‘ Takes note of the expressed intentions of the Members of the League 
now administering territories under mandate to continue to administer 
them for the well-being and development of the peoples concerned in 
accordance with. the obligations contained in the respective Mandates, 
until other arrangements havé been agreed between the United Nations 
and the respective Mandatory Powers.”’ 


112. On Ist May, 1946, the Report of the Afiglo-American Committee of 
Inquiry was published. Its major constitutional proposals were(**) :— 


(a) That ‘‘ Palestine shall be neither a Jewish State nor an Arab State,’’ 
but that it should ‘ ultimately become a State which guards the 

. rights and interests of Moslems, Jews and Christians alike.’’ 
_(b) That until Arab-Jewish hostility disappears ‘‘ the Government of 
Ralestine be continued as at present under mandate pending the 
execution of a trusteeship agreement under the United Nations.”’ 


A long period of trusteeship was envisaged in view of the Committee’s con- 
viction as to the depth of political antagonism between Arab and Jew and 
it was proposed that the trusteeship burden would be lightened ‘‘ if the 
difficulties were appreciated and the Trustee had the support of other 
members of the United Nations.” — 


(1°) Statement by the Jewish Agency on the White Paper of 1939. Text repro- 
duced in the Jewish Agency for Palestine: Book of Documents, pp. 137-138. 

(11) Formed in December 1934 by Ragheb Bey Nashashibi. 

(12) League of Nations Official Journal (Special Supplement No. 194): Records 
of the 20th (Conclusion) and 21st Ordinary Sessions of the Assembly, p. 28. 

(13) Ibid., p. 58. a 

(14) Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry: Report to the United States 
Government and His Majesty’s Government of the United Kingdom, Chapter 1. 
Recommendations 3 and 4. : ; 
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. _ 113. -Following ‘an examination of the “Anglo-American Committee’s 
. , Report by a group of British and American officials, in July 1946‘the 
4 80-called Morrison Plan(?5) was’ projected by the’ Mandatory Power as a 
basis for discussion. with Arab and Jewish representatives and those of the 
Arab States ‘at a eonference(1*) held in London later in the year. - In. its 
‘constitutional aspects. the plan’ provided for division of Palestine into. four 
semi-autonomous areas, including an Arab: and Jewish province, and a 
Central Government whose. powers were to. be exercised initially by the 
“High Commissioner assisted “by a nominated Executive Council. The 
‘provinces were to have only such powers as were expressly conferred and 


authority in major fields was reserved to the Central Government. 


114. The Jewish Agency rejected the proposal unreservedly. The Arab 
delegates to the London Conference also unanimously opposed the’ plan 
and suggested(!7) as an alternative that Palestine’ should become an 

Independent unitary State with @ permanent Arab majority in which the 
Jewish community would be entitled to seats in a legislative assembly 
proportionate to the number of Jewish citizens with Palestinian citizenship, 
provided that the number of: Jewish representatives should. in no case 
exceed. one-third of the total membership. . “ty 


115. On 7th February, 1947, the British’ delegation at the Anglo-Arab 
Conference in London submitted a new proposal(?*) for a five-year British 
trusteeship over Palestine as a preparation for independence. The proposed 
trusteeship agreement was to provide for a wide measure of local autonomy 
in Arab and Jewish areas and the High Commissioner was to seek the 
formation at the centre of a representative Advisory. Council. After four 
years a Constituent Assembly was to be elected and, providing agreement 
‘could be reached between a majority of Arab ‘and Jewish representatives 
respectively, an independent State would be established immediately. 


116. The proposal was unacceptable both to the Arab State delegations 
‘and to representatives of. the Palestine Arab Higher Committee then present 
‘at the London Conferencé and also to the Jewish Agency. The leaders of 
_the Arab Delegations ‘‘ re-emphasised that no proposal which involved any 
form of partition or Jewish immigration would be acceptable as a basis 
for a solution of the prohlem.”’(?”) _ The “Jewish - Agency’s  statement(2°) 
declared that the proposals were. incompatible with the basic. purposes of 
the Mandate and with Jewish rights ‘to immigration, land ‘settlement and 
ultimate statehood. - In this situation, and in accordance with its ‘declaration 
of 7th February, 1947, that ‘‘ His Majesty’s Government are not prepared 
“to continue indefinitely to govern. Palestine themselves merely. because 
“Arabs and Jews cannot agree upon the means of sharing its government 
between them,*’ the Mandatory Power referred the question of “the future 


‘Government of ‘Palestine ” to the United Nations. 
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THE PRESENT SITUATION 2 a 

(117. The atmosphere in Palestine’ to-day Js one of profound tension. 
In many respects the country is living under a semi-military régime. In 
the streets of Jerusalem ‘and other key areas: barbed-wire defences, road 


(15) Cmd. 7044. : ; 
_ (8) Neither the Jewish Agency, nor the Palestinian Arabs in the ‘first instance, 
accepted invitations, and the conference was attended by representatives of the 
Arab States only, together with the - Secretary-General of the Arab League. 

(17) See Cmd. 7044, pp. 9-11. 

(18) The so-called Bevin Plan. See Cmd. 7044, pp. 11-14. 

(19) Document A/AC.13/2, p. 356. ; 

(7°) Ibid., pp. 347-351. 
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blocks, machine-gun posts and constant armoured-car patrols are aie a 
measures. In areas of doubtful security Administration officials and th . 
military forces live within strictly policed security zones and work. withit: . 
fortified and closely-guarded buildings. Freedom of personal movement is a 
liable to be severely restricted and the curfew and martial law have become 
a not uncommon experience. The primary purpose of the Palestirie Govern- 
ment, in the citcumstances of recurring terrorist attacks, is to maintain what 
it regards as the essential conditions of public security. Increasing resort 
has been had to special security measures provided for in the Defence 
Emergency Regulations.(?1) Under these regulations a person may be 
detained for an unlimited period, or placed under police supervision for one 
year, by order of an area Military Commander and may be deported or 
excluded from Palestine on order of the High Commissioner. Where there 
are “‘ reasons to believe that there are grounds which would justify . . ss 
detention .... or deportation,’’ any person may be arrested without 
warrant by any member of His Majesty’s Forces or any police officer and 
detained for not more than seven days pending further decision by the 
Military Commander. The regulations concerning Military Courts prohibit 
a form of judicial appeal from or questioning of a sentence or decision of 
a Military Court.(??) Under the regulations widespread arrests have been 
made and as of 12th July, 1947, 820 persons(2*) were being held in 
detention on sequrity grounds, including 291 in Kenya under the Kenya 
Control of Detained Persons Ordinance, 1947. The detainees were all Jews 
with the exception of four Arabs. In addition to these, 17,873 illegal 
immigrants were under detention. (?*) | 


118. The attitude of the Administration to the maintenance of public 
security in present circumstances was stated to the Committee in the 
following terms(?°)— 


‘The right’ of any community to use force as a means of gaining 
its political ends is not admitted in the British Commonwealth. Since 
the beginning of 1945 the Jews have implicitly claimed this right and 
have supported by .an organised campaign of lawlessness, murder and 
sabotage ‘their contention that, whatever other interests might be 
concerned, nothing should be allowed to stand in the way of a Jewish 
State and free Jewish immigration into Palestine. It is true that large 
numbers of Jews do not to-day attempt to defend the crimes that have 
been committed in the name of these political aspirations. They 
recognise the damage caused to their good name by these methods in 
the court of world opinion. Nevertheless, the Jewish community of 
Palestine still publicly refuses - its help to the Administration in 
suppréssing terrorism, on the ground that the Administration’s policy 
is opposed to Jewish interests. The converse of this attitude is clear, 
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(71) Authorised under the Palestine (Defence) Order in Council, 1937, which 
empowered the High Commissioner to make regulations in the interests of public 
security during the period of Arab terrorism, 1936-39. See Government of Pales- 

: aa The Defence (Emergency) Regulations, 1945 (as amended until 2nd March, 

(22) The sentences of Military Courts are subject to confirmation by the 

oe Officer Commanding, to whom petition for reconsideration of sentence may 
e made. 

(73) 492 had been detained for 11 months (approximate average period), 33 for 
12 months, 4 for 6 months, and 291 (at present in Gilgil Camp, Kenya) for 
21 months. See Document A/AC.13/NC.77: Communication from the Government 
of Palestine on Detentions. 

i 15,864 in Cyprus under the Cyprus Detention (INegal Immigrants) Law, 


(25) Government of Palestine: Supplementary Memorandum, p. 56, para. 3. 
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- ahd its result, however much the Jewish leaders themselves may not 
4 wish it, has been to give active encouragement to the dissidents and 
“freer scope to their activities.’’ 


119. There can be no doubt that the enforcement of the White Paper of 
1939, subject to the permitted entry since December 1945 of 1,500 Jewish 
immigrants monthly, has created throughout the Jewish community a deep- 
seated distrust and resentment against the Mandatory Power. This feeling 
is most sharply expressed in regard to the Administration’s attempts to 
prevent the landing of illegal immigrants. During its stay in Palestine, the 
Committee heard from cerain of its members an eye-witness account of the 
incidents relating to the bringing to Haifa port under British naval escort 
of the illegal immigrant ship, Hwodus 1947.(2*) In this, as in similar 
incidents, the Committee has noted the persistence of the attempts to bring 
Jewish immigrants to Palestine irrespective of determined preventive 
measures on the part of the Administration, and also the far-reaching support 
which such attempts receive from the Jewish community in Palestine and 
abroad. The unremitting struggle to admit further Jews into Palestine, 
irrespective of the quota permitted by the Administration, is a measure of the 
rift which has developed between the Jewish Agency and the Jewish 
community on the one hand and the Administration on the other. In the 
present state of tension little practicable basis exists for the discharge by 
the Jewish Agency of its function under the Mandate of ‘‘ advising and 
co-operating *’ with the Administration in matters affecting the interests of 
the Jewish community. 


120. As far as the Arab community is concerned, the Committee has had 
less opportunity of ascertaining its attitude in detail in view of the boycott 
on association with the Committee pronounced by the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee. During the hearings of representatives of the Arab States at Beirut, 
however, the Arab assessment of the ‘present situation of unrest in Palestine 
was stated thus :—(?7) | 


** Zionism, however, does not content itself with mere propaganda in 
favour of the fulfilment of its expansionist projects at the expense of the 
Arab countries. Its plan involves recourse to terrorism, both in Palestine 
and in other countries. It is known that a secret-army has been formed 
with a view to creating an atmosphere of tension and unrest by making 
attempts on the lives of representatives of the governing authority and 
-by destroying public buildings. ... This aggressive attitude, resulting 
from the Mandatory Power’s weakness in dealing with them, will not 
fail to give rise in turn to the creation of similar organisations by the 
Arabs. The responsibility for the disturbances which might result there- 
from throughout the Middle East will rest solely with the Zionist 
organisations, as having been the first to use these violent tactics.’’ 


It was declared at the same meeting that ‘‘ against a State established by 
violence, the Arab States will be obliged to use violence; that is a legitimate 
right of self-defence.’’ (28) 


121. Arab resistance to Jewish political demands in Palestine has partly 
taken the form of the economic boycott of Jewish goods decided on by a 
resolution of the Council of the Arab League in December 1945.(7°) Repre- 
sentatives of the Arab States stressed in evidence to the Committee that 
the boycott would prove effective on grounds of the dependence of Jewish 


(26) See Document A/AC.13/SR.87, p. 1-2. 

(27) Document A/AC.13/P.V.38, p. 10. 

(28) Ibid., p. 12. 

(2°) For text see Government of Palestine Survey of Palestine, Vol. I, pp. 84-85. 
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industry on the tharket of Arab‘ countries: (3°):: Within Palestine, though it 
would be difficult to estirnate its present effectiveness, the boycott is regard? 
by the Arab leaders as an important means of furthering their political -aim. 
During the Arab’ Conference in Haifa in July 1947, Jamal Hit. el Husseipi: 
‘spoke of the necessity of ‘‘ strengthening the boycott in’ order to pull down 
Zionist existence ’’ and. warned Arab merchants who did not observe the boy- 


-eott that they would be regarded as “ eagee since © “* the nation cannot 


keep. patient over humiliation.’’ (31) 
122. The view of the Mandatory Power on Arab-J. ewish relations was 
given by the “British. Foreign Secretary in the House of Conmnons: on 


13th November, 1945, as follows :— 


‘* The whole story of Palestine since the Mandate was created has been 
one of continued friction between the two races culminating at intervals 
in serious disturbances. The fact has to be faced that since the introduc- 
tion of the Mandate it has been impossible to. find common grounds 
between the Arabs and the Jews.’’ , 


‘Yet, while recognising: that in practice the Mandate has become unworkable, 


one cannot ignore the belief of those responsible for the Balfour Declaration 
and the Palestine Mandate that the obligations undertaken towards Arabs and 
Jews respectively would not seriously conflict. To many observers at the 
time, conclusion of the Feisal-Weizmann Agreement(**) promised. well for 


-the future co-operation, of Arab and Jew in Palestine. If Arab protests and 


uprisings in the 1920’s seemed to give warning of serious conflict, it 
was assumed, and repeatedly proclaimed by the Mandatory Power, that the 


‘necessary measures of Arab-Jewish co-opération would be found to bridge the 


gap between the two communities within the framework of the Mandate. o) 
123. In the circumstances of the Mandatoty ' régime that. necéssary 


‘measure of understanding between the two peoples of ‘Palestine has not’ yet 
been evident. The immediate and compelling reality is the constant pressure 


exerted by Arab and Jewish political leaders to maintain and advance their 


respective national interests. -Yet there aie’ thosé;,-both Jew ‘and: Arab, who 
‘believe in the possibility of mutually advantageous understanding and, as 
circumstances permit, seek its promotion.(**)" Instarices of co-operation and 


good neighbourly relations in the affairs of everyday life may be ‘observed. 


In the field of labour joint Jewish-Arab strike actions have occurred: On 


official bodies, such ag the General Agricultural Council and the Citrus Control 
and Marketing Boards, Arabs and J ews: pave co-operated in ‘furtherance of 


a common interest. 


124, Against the. background. of major and. conflicting political’ ‘objec- 


‘tives, however, these forms of co- operation are necessarily limited in scope 


and. effectiveness. Their prospects of suecess have. been and are determined 
by the complex of political and economic factors, internal and external to 


“Palestine, which the application of .a mandatory régime has brought about. 


Should these conditions be adjusted so as to permit the joint utilisation of 
the resources of Palestine between the two peoples on a basis of national 
autonomy, the forces working for amicable relations between. Arabs and 
Jews may yet become a significant factor in une future of neeeene: 


(30) Document A/ AC. 13/P.V.39, p 17. . 

(31) Palestine Press Review, 8th Tails. 1947. | a a 

' (32) January 1919" between Emir Feisal, ‘son of King Hussein, and ‘Dr. 
Weizmann, President of the Zionist Organisation. 

(33) See Palestine Royal Commission: op. cit. y Chapter 3, paras. 66-68, for 
evidence of the persistence of this view. 

(34) For evidence submitted to the Committee in this respect, see ‘Documents 


A/AC.13/P.V.30 and. A/AC.13/P.V.32, particularly pp. 48-59 
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D.—THE CONFLICTING CLAIMS 


/ 125. The basic contentions. of the Arab and Jewish claims are sum- 
marised separately in this section with a brief appraisal of each claim. 


i 


THE JEWISH CASE _ | ; 
126. The Jewish case, as herein considered, is mainly the case advanced 

by the Jewish Agency which, by the terms of the Mandate, has a special 

status. with regard to Jewish interests in Palestine. | 


127. The Jewish case seeks the establishment of a Jewish State in 


Palestine, and Jewish immigration into Palestine both before and after 


the creation of the Jewish State, subject only to the limitations imposed by 
the economic absorptive capacity of that State. In the Jewish case the 
issues of the Jewish State and unrestricted immigration are inextricably 
interwoven. On the one hand, the Jewish State is needed in order to 
assure a refuge for the Jewish immigrants’ who are clamouring to come to 
Palestine from the displaced persons camps and from other places in 
Europe, North Africa and the Near East, where their present plight is 
difficult. On the other hand, a Jewish State would have urgent need of 
Jewish immigrants in order. to affect the present great numerical prepon- 
derance of Arabs over Jews in Palestine. The Jewish case frankly recog- 
nises the difficulty involved in creating at the present time a Jewish State 
in all of Palestine in which Jews would, in fact, be only a minority, or in 
part of Palestine in which, at best, they could immediately have only a 
slight preponderance. Thus the Jewish case lays great stress on the right 
of Jewish immigration, for political as well as humanitarian reasons. 
Special emphasis is therefore placed on the right of Jews to ‘‘return’”’ to 
Palestine. | 


128. Aside from contentions based on Biblical and historical sources as 
to this right, the Jewish case rests on the Balfour Declaration of 1917 and 
on the Mandate for Palestine, which incorporated the Declaration in its 
Preamble, and recognised the historic connection of the Jewish people with 
Palestine and the grounds for reconstituting the Jewish National Home 
there. 7 . | 

129. It is the Jewish contention that the Mandatory in Palestine 
became a trustee for the specific and primary purpose of securing the 
establishment of the Jewish National Home by means of Jewish immigra- 
tion which must be facilitated, and by close settlement of the Jews upon 
the land, which must be encouraged, subject to certain safeguards. 


130. In their view, the Mandate intended that the natural evolution 
of Jewish immigration, unrestricted save by economic considerations, might 
ultimately lead to a commonwealth in which the Jews would be a majority. 


131. . They regard the pledges to the Jews in the Balfour Declaration 
and the Mandate as international commitments not to the Jews of Palestine 
alone, who were at the time only a small community, but to the Jewish 
people as a whole, who are now often described as the ‘‘ Jewish nation.’’ 


1382. They contend that there has been no change in conditions since 
these intentions were expressed, for the existence of an Arab majority 
was a fact well understood at the time when the legal and political com- 
mitments of the Mandate were originally made. | 


133. The Jews, it is urged, have built in Palestine on the basis of 
faith in the international pledges made to the Jewish people and they 
eannot be halted in midstream. 


(a) The Jewish immigrants to Palestine, who are said to be merely 
returning to their homeland, are portrayed as having been. 


/SG 
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primarily responsible. for developing the economy of the country, 
for establishing an infant industry, for cultivating theretofor- 


waste lands, for instituting irrigation schemes and for improvin#.. 


the standard of living of Palestine Arabs as well as Jews. 2 
(b) The immigrant Jews displace no Arabs, but rather develop areas 
which otherwise would remain undeveloped. 


134. They contend that no time limit was suggested for immigration 
or settlement. The Mandate, it is claimed, was to be terminated only 
when its primary purpose, the establishment of the Jewish National Home, 
had been fulfilled. That Home will be regarded as having been established 
only when it can stand alone, for there can be no security for it unless 
it is free from Arab domination. Any proposed solution,. therefore, should 
ensure the existence and continued development of the Jewish National 
Home in accordance with the letter and the spirit of the international 
pledges made. | 

(a) The establishment of the Jewish Home and State will, it is claimed, 

do no political injustice to the Arabs since the Arabs have never 
established a government in Palestine. : 

(b) In the Jewish Home and State the Arab population, which, as a 

result of accelerated Jewish immigration, will have become a 


minority population, will be fully protected in all of its rights 


on an equal basis with the Jewish citizenry. 


APPRAISAL OF THE JEWISH CASE 


135. Under the Preamble of the Mandate the Principal Allied Powers 
agreed, for the purpose of giving effect to the provisions of Article 22 of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, to entrust to a Mandatory the 
administration of the territory of Palestine. They also agreed that this 
Mandatory should be responsible for putting into effect the Balfour Declara- 
tion. Article 2 of the Mandate made the Mandatory responsible for 


placing the country under such political, administrative and economic con- 


ditions as would assure :— 


(a) the establishment of a Jewish National Home, as laid down in the 
Preamble; and 
_ (b) the development of self-governing institutions. 


_ The obligation to assure the establishment of a Jewish National Home’ 


was qualified by Article 6, which made the Mandatory responsible for 
the facilitation of immigration and the encouragement of close settlement 
on the land. 


136. There has been great controversy as to whether the obligations 


relating to the National Home and self-governing institutions were equal 


in weight, and also as to whether they were consistent with each other. 
Opinions have been expressed that between these two obligations, the 
Mandate recognises no primacy in order of importance and no ‘priority 
in order of execution and that they were in no sense irreconcilable. 
According to other opinions, however, the primary purpose of the Mandate, 
as expressed in its Preamble and in its Articles, was to promote the 
establishment of a Jewish National Home, to which the obligation ' of 
developing self-governing institutions was subordinated. 


137. The practical significance of the controversy was that, if the 


country were to be placed under such political conditions as would secure 
the development of self-governing institutions, these same conditions would, 
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in fact, destroy the Jewish National Home. It would appear that, although 
Ge were anticipated, when the Mandate was confirmed it was not 
_starly contemplated that these two obligations would prove ‘mutually 
sncompatible. In. practice, however, they proved to be so. The conflict 
between Arab and Jewish political aspirations, intensified by the growth. of 
Arab nationalism throughout the Arab-speaking countriés and by the growth 


of anti-Semitism in some European countries, excluded any possibility of 


adjustment which would allow the establishment of self-governing institu- 


tions. Had self-governing institutions been created, the majority of the 


country, who never willingly accepted Jewish immigration, would in all 
probability have made its continuance impossible, causing thereby the 
negation of the Jewish National Home. 


138. It is part of the Jewish case that any restriction: on immigration 


other than economic considerations is illegal and in violation of the pro- 
visions of the Mandate. Article 6 of the: Mandate made the Mandatory 
responsible for facilitating Jewish immigration under suitable conditions, 
while insuring that the rights and position of other sections of the popula- 
tion were not prejudiced. No other restriction was provided thereon. : 


139. By 1922 the Mandatory construed Article 6 to mean: that Jewish 
immigration could not be so great in volume as to excéed whatever might 
be the economic capacity of the country to absorb new arrivals. This inter- 
pretation was accepted by the Executive of the Zionist Organisation. and, 
thus, by construction, a restriction of the general terms of the Article was 
established. 


140. The Tewish:. contention that the Mandate intended that the 


natural evolution of Jewish immigration might ultimately lead to a Common-. 


wealth in which Jews would be a majority, raises the question as to the 
meaning of ‘‘ National Home.’’ 


141. The notion of the National Home, which derived from the formula- 
tion of Zionist aspirations in the 1897 Basle programime(**) .has provoked 
many discussions concerning its meaning, scope and legal character, 
especially since it has no legal connotation and there are no precedents in 
international law for its interpretation. It was used in the Balfour 
Declaration and in the Mandate, both of which promised the establishment 
of a “‘ Jewish National Home” without, however, defining its meaning. 
The conclusion seems to be inescapable that the vagueness in the wording 


of both instruments was intentional. The. fact that the term ‘ National 


Home ’’ was employed, instead of the word ‘‘ State ”’ or “‘ Commonwealth,”’ 
would indicate that the intention was to place a ‘restrictive construction 
on the National Home scheme from its very inception. This argument, 
however, may. not be conclusive since ‘‘ National Home,’’ though not pre- 
cluding the possibility of establishing a Jewish State in the future, had 
the advantage of not shocking public opinion outside the Jewish world, 
and even in many Jewish quarters, as the term ‘“‘ Jewish State ’’ would 
have done. 


142. What exactly was in the minds of those who made the Declaration 
is speculative. The fact remains that, in the light of experience acquired 
48 4 consequence of serious disturbances in Palestine, the Mandatory, in a 
Statement on ‘‘ British Policy in Palestine,’’ issued on 8rd June, 1922, 


by the Colonial Office, placed a restrictive construction upon the Balfour 
Declaration. (3°) | 


(35) “Zionism strives to create for the Jewish people a home in Palestine 
secured by public law.”’ : 
(36) British White Paper, Cmd. 1700, see relevant extracts above, para. 77, 
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' 148. The statement recognised for the first time ‘‘ the ancient historic 
connection ’’ of the Jews with Palestine(5”) and declared that they were 4 
Palestine “as of right and not on sufferance.’’ It, however, excluded th’. 
its own terms ‘* the disappearance or subordination of the Arabic popula-' 
tion, language or customs in Palestine’’ or ‘‘ the imposition of Jewish 
nationality upon the inhabitants of Palestine as a whole,’’ and made it clear 
that in the eyes of the Mandatory Power the Jewish National Home was. 
to. be founded ‘in Palestine and not that Palestine as a whole was to be 
converted into a Jewish National Home. 


144. It should be noted here that this construction, which restricted 
considerably the scope of the National Home, was made prior to the con- 
firmation of the Mandate by the Council of the League of Nations(3*) and 
was formally accepted at the time by the Executive of. the Zionist: 
Organisation, in its capacity as the ‘‘ appropriate Jewish agency ’’ provided 
for in Article 4 of the Mandate.(%*) S 


145. Nevertheless, neither the Balfour Declaration nor the Mandate 
precluded the eventual creation of a. Jewish State. The Mandate in its 
Preamble recognised, with regard to the Jewish people, the ‘“‘ grounds for 
reconstituting their National. Home.’’ By providing, as one of the main 
obligations of the Mandatory the facilitation of Jewish immigration, it. 
conferred upon the Jews an opportunity, through large-scale immigration, 
to create eventually a Jewish State with a Jewish majority. 


146. Both the Balfour Declaration and the Mandate involved inter- 
national commitments to the Jewish people as a whole. It was obvious that 
they were not limited only to the Jewish population of Palestine, since at 
the time there were only some 80,000 Jews there. 


147. This would imply that all Jews in the world who wish to go to 
Palestine would have the right to do so. This view, however, would seem 
to be unrealistic in the sense that a country as small and poor as Palestine 
could never accommodate all the Jews in the world. 


148. When the Mandate was approved, all concerned were aware of 
the existence of an overwhelming Arab majority in Palestine. Moreover, 
the King-Crane Report, among others, had warned that the Zionist pro- 
gramme could not be carried out except by force of arms. It would seem 
clear, therefore, that the provisions of the Mandate relating to the Jewish 
National Home could be based only on the assumption that sooner or later 
the Arab fears would gradually be overcome and that Arab hostility to the 
terms of the Mandate would in time weaken and disappear. 


' 149. This seems to have been the basic assumption, but it proved to 
be a false one, since the history of the last twenty-five years has estab- 
lished the fact that not only the creation of a Jewish State but even the 
continuation of the building of the Jewish National Home by restricted 
immigration could be implemented only by the use of some considerable 
force. It cannot be properly contended that the use of force as a means 
of establishing the National Home was ‘either intended by the Mandate or 
implied by. its provisions. On the contrary, the provisions of the Mandate 


(37) Later to be mentioned in. recital 3 of the Mandate. 

.(38) The Mandate was confirmed on 24th July, 1922. ae 

(39) The relevant resolution runs as follows: ‘‘ The Executive of the Zionist 
Organisation, having taken note of the statement relative to ‘ British Policy in 
Palestine,’ transmitted to them by the Colonial Office, under date 3rd June, 1922, 
assured His Majesty’s Government that the activities of the Zionist Organisation 
will be conducted in conformity with the policy therein set forth.’’ (Cmd. 1700, 


1922, pp. 28-29.) 
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hould preclude any systematic use of force for the purpose of its applica- 


fon. In its Preamble, the Mandate states that the. Principal Allied: Powers 


agreed to entrust Palestine to a Mandatory for the purpose of giving effect 
to the provisions of Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, (*°) 
and the guiding principle of that Article was the well-being of the peoples 
not yet able to stand by themselves. 
| 150. It has been suggested that the well-being of the indigenous 
population of Palestine might be ensured by the unfettered development of 
the’ Jewish National’ Home. ‘‘ Well-being,” however, in a practical sense, 
must’ be something more than a mere objective conception, and the Arabs, 
thinking subjectively, have demonstrated by their acts their belief that the 
conversion.of Palestine into a Jewish State against their will would be very 
much opposed to their conception of what is essential to their well-being. 
To contend, therefore. that there is an international obligation to the effect 
that Jewish immigration should continue with a view to establishing a 
Jewish majority in the whole of Palestine would mean ignoring the wishes 
of the Arab population and their views as to their own well-being. This 
would involve an apparent violation of what was the governing principle 
of Article 22 of the Covenant. | _ 
151. That the Jews have performed remarkable feats of development 
in Palestine cannot be denied. The fact remains, however, that there may 
be a serious question as to the economic soundness of much of this achieve- 
ment, owing to the reliance on gift capital and the political motivation 
behind many of the development schemes with little regard to economic 


considerations. 2 


152. That Jews would displace Arabs from. the land were restrictions | 


not imposed would seem inevitable, since, as land pressures develop, the 
attraction of Jewish capital would be an inducement to many Arabs to 
dispose of their lands. Some displacement of this nature has already 
occurred. | | 

(153. It. would appear that the clear implication of the Jewish con- 
tention that the National Home can be safguarded from Arab domination 
only when it can stand by itself is that an independent Jewish State in 
all or part of Palestine is the only means of securing the promise of the 
Mandate for.a Jewish National Home. Even a bi-national State on a 
‘parity basis, unless there were extensive international. guarantees, would 
not seem to meet the Jewish contention. ‘ | | 


154. The Jewish assurance that no political injustice would be done 
to the Arabs by the creation of a Jewish State in Palestine, since the 
Arabs have never established a government there, gains some support from 
the fact that not since 63: Bic., when Pompey: stormed Jerusalem, has 
Palestine been an independent State. On the other hand, the fact remains 
that to-day in Palestine there are over 1,200,000 Arabs, two-thirds of the 
population, who oppose a Jewish State and who are intent on establishing 
an independent Arab State. - . 7 . 


155. -Any solution assuring the continued development of. the Jewish 


National Home in Palestine would necessarily involve continued Jewish 


immigration, the postponement of independence, and.also, an administration 
by a third party, at least until the Jewish people become a majority there. 
Such a solution would have to be enforced in view of the opposition of the 
Arab population. .Many: Jews contend that, if given the opportunity, the 
Jews alone could defend a Jewish State. Even this, however, envisages 
the possibility of a violent struggle with the Arabs. 


(49) Annex 21 
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THE ARAB CASE es 


156. The Arab case as here set forth is based mainly on the contentio. 
made by the representatives of the Arab Higher Committee before the First 
Special Session of the General Assembly and by the representatives of the 
Arab States at that Session, at Beirut and Geneva. 

The Arab case seeks the immediate creation of an independent Palestine 
west of the Jordan as an Arab State. It rests on a number of claims and 
contentions which are summarised below. 

The Arabs emphasise -the fact of an actual Arab numerical majority, in 


the present population of Palestine in the ratio of two to one. 


157. They postulate the ‘“‘natural’’ right of the Arab majority to 
remain in undisputed possession of the country, since they are and have 
been for many centuries in possession of the land. This claim of a 
‘natural’? right is based on the contention that the Arab connection with 
Palestine has continued uninterruptedly since early historical times, since 
the term ‘‘ Arab’ is to be interpreted as connoting not only the invaders 
from the Arabian Peninsula in the seventh century, but also the indigenous 
population which intermarried with the invaders and acquired their speech, 
customs and modes of thought in becoming permanently Arabised. 


158. They further stress the natural desire of the Arab community to 
safeguard their national existence from foreign intruders in order that they 


may pursue without interference their own political, economic and cultural 


development. 


159. The Arabs also claim ‘‘ acquised ’’”’ rights, based on the general 
promises and pledges officially made to the Arab people in the course of 
the First World War, including, in particular, the McMahon—Hussein 
Correspondence of 1915-16 and the Anglo-French Declaration of 1918. The 
Hogarth Message, the Basset Letter, and the Declaration to the Seven are 
regarded as further support for the Arab claim to an independent 
Palestine :— 

(a) In the Arab view, these undertakings, taken collectively, provide a 
firm recognition of Arab political rights in Palestine which, they 
contend, Great Britain is under a contractual obligation to accept 
and uphold—an obligation thus far unfulfilled. 7 

(b) It is also their contenticn that these promises and pledges of Arab 
freedom and independence were among the main factors inspiring 
the Arabs to revolt against the Ottoman Empire and to ally them- 
selves with Great Britein_and the other Allies during the first 
Word War. 


160. The Arabs have persistently adhered to the position that the 


Mandate for Palestine, whith--incorporated the Balfour Declaration, is . 


illegal, and the Arab States have refused to recognise it as having any 
validity. | 
(a) They allege that the terms of the Palestine Mandate are inconsistent 
$ with the letter and spirit of Article 22 cf the Covenant of the 
League of Nations for the following reasons :— : 


(1) Although paragraph 4 of Article 22 stipulated that certain 
communities had reached a stage of development where 
their existence as ‘‘ independent nations ’’ could be. pro- 
visionally recognised, subject only to a. limited period of 
tutelage under a Mandatory Power in the form of 
administrative advice and assistance until such time as 
these communities would be able to stand alone, the 


iw 
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Palestine Mandate violated this stipulation by deliberately 
ha ' omitting immediate provisionai recognition of the 
Bat independence of the territory and by granting to the 


Mandatory in Article 1. of the ‘Mandate ““full- powers. of 


legislation and administration.”  — . 


(2) The wishes of the Palestine community” had not been .“! a 


_ principal consideration in the selection of: the Mandatory,”’ 

as provided for in Article 22,.paragraph 4, of the Covenant. 

| (b) The principle and right of national self-determination were violated. 
(c) The Arab States were not Members of the League of Nations when 


the Palestine: Mandate was approved, and are not, therefore, 
bound by it. : 7 | ; 


161. Although the terms of the Palestine’ Mandate are, in the Arab 
view, illegal and invalid and, therefore, Jewish iminigrants have had no legal 


right to enter the country during the: period of the Mandate, the Arab_ 


position regarding such Jews is that their presence ‘has to be recognised as 
a de facto situation. | | 6 


APPRAISAL OF THE ARAB CASE : 


162. That the Arab population is and will continue to be the numerically 


preponderant population in Palestine, unless offset by free and substantial 
Jewish immigration, is undisputed. The Arab birth-rate is considerably 
higher than the Jewish birth-rate. Only large-scale Jewish immigration, 


strongly assisted. by capital and efforts from outside Palestine, can provide . 


the basis for the attainment of numerical parity between Arabs and Jews 
in the population. ns | : 


163. The Arabs of Palestine consider themselves as having a “ natural ” 
right to that country, though they have not been in possession of it as a 
sovereign nation. : 


164. The Arab. population, despite the strenuous efforts of Jews to. 


acquire land.in Palestine, at present remains in possession of approximately 
85 per cent. of the land. The provisions of the Land Transfer Regula. 
‘tions, 1940, which gave effect to the 1989 White Paper policy, have 
severely restricted the Jewish efforts to acquire new land. 


165. The Arabs consider that all of the territory of Palestine is by right 
Arab patrimony. Although in an Arab State they would recognise the right 
of Jews: to continue in’ possession of land legally acquired by them during 
the Mandate, they would regard as a violation of their ‘‘ natural ”’ right any 
effort, such as partition, to reduce the territory of Palestine. 


166.. The desire of the Arab people of Palestine to safeguard their national 
existence is a very natural desire. However, Palestinian nationalism, as 
distinct from Arab nationalism, is itself a relatively new phenomenon which. 
appeared only after the division of the ‘‘ Arab rectangle ”’ by the settlement 
of the First World War. The National Home policy and the vigorous policy 
of immigration pursued by the Jewish leadership has sharpened the Arab 
fear of danger from the intruding Jewish population. _ . 

167. With regard to the promises and. pledges madé to the Arabs as 
inducement for their support of the Allies in the First World War, it is to 
be noted that apparently there is no unequivocal agreement.as to whether 
Palestine was included within the territory pledged to independence by 
the McMahon—Hussein correspondence. In this regard, since the question of 
interpretation was raised, Great Britain has consistently denied that 
Palestine was among the territories to which independence was pledged. 
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168. These promises were examined in 1939 by a Committee consisting 
of British and Arab representatives which was set up for that purpose durin, 
the Arab-British Conference on Palestine. The Committee considered th@} 
McMahon Correspondence. and certain subsequent events and documents © 
which one party or the other regarded as likely to shed light on the meaning 
or intention of the Correspondence. It examined, inter alia, the so-called 
‘ Svkes—Picot Agreement,’’ the ‘‘ Balfour Declaration,’’ the “* Hogarth 
Message,”’ the ‘‘ Declaration to the Seven,’’ “‘ General Allenby’s Assurance 
to. the Emir Feisal,’’.and the ‘‘ Anglo-French. Declaration of 7th Decem- 
ber, 1918.”’ a ee | i 

169. In its Report(*!) the Committee stated that the Arab and the United 
Kingdom representatives had been ‘‘ unable to reach agreement upon an 
interpretation of the Correspondence.’’(47) The United Kingdom repre-- 
sentatives, however, informed the Arab representatives that the Arab conten- 
tions, as explained to the Committee, regarding the interpretation of the 
Correspondence, and especially their contentions relating to the meaning of. 
the phrase ‘‘-portions of Syria-lying to the west of the districts of Damascus 
Hama, Homs and Aleppo,(4*) have greater force than -has appeared. 
hitherto.’’(44) The United Kingdom representatives, moreover, informed the 
Arab representatives that ‘‘ they agree that Palestine was included in the 
area claimed by the Sherif of Mecca in his: letter of 14th July, 1915, and 
that unless Palestine was excluded from that area later in the Correspondence, 
it must be. regarded as having been included in the area in which Great 
Britain was to recognise and support the independence of the Arabs. They 
maintain that on a proper construction of the Correspondence, Palestine was 
in fact excluded. But they agree that the language in which its exclusion 
was expressed was not so specific and unmistakable as it was thought to be at 
the time.’’(4°) . | | - 

170. With regard to the various statements mentioned in paragraph 168 
the above Committee considered that it was beyond its scope to express an 
opinion upon their proper interpretation and that such opinion could not in 
any case be properly formed unless consideration had also been given to a 
number of other statements made during the. war. In the opinion of the’ 
Committee, it was, however, evident from these statements that “‘ His’ 
Majesty’s Government were not free to dispose of Palestine without regard 
for the wishes and interests of the inhabitants of Palestine, and that these 
statements must all-be taken-into account in any attempt to estimate the 
responsibilities. whtch—upon. any interpretation of the Correspondence—His- 
Majesty’s Government have incurred towards. those inhabitants as a result 


of.the Correspondence.’’(*®) | 


171. With regard to the ‘“ Hogarth Message,’’ the Arab representatives 
explained that they relied strongly-on a.passage in the message delivered 
to King Hussein of the Hejaz-in 1918, to the effect that Jewish ‘settlement 
in Palestine would be allowed omly in so far-as would ‘be consistent with the: 
political and economic freedom of the Arab population. | 


172. It is noteworthy that the Hogarth Message was delivered to King 
Hussein in January 1918, that is, two months after the Balfour Declaration 
was made. There is a clear difference between the Declaration itself, which 
safeguarded only the civil and religious rights of the existing non-Jewish com- 
munities and the Message which promised political freedom to the Arab 
population of Palestine. — | _ . 
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173. A memorandum, presented by, Emir Feisal. to the Paris: Peace 


“~pnferene,. however, would indicate that the speci! peuor of Palestine _ 


d as recognised in Arab circles. He said :— 


‘* The Jews are very close to the Arabs in blood cad jhare% is no conflict 

of character between the two races. In principle-we are absolutely at one. 

_ Nevertheless, the Arabs cannot risk assuming the responsibility of holding 

_ level the scales in the clash of. races and religions that have, in this 

one province, so:often involved the world in difficulties: They would wish 

for the effective superposition of a great trustee, so long as a representa- 

tive local administration commended itself by actively prOmoune: the 
material prosperity of the country.’ | 


174, It was also Emir Feisal ‘who, ‘reptesenting. and acting on behalf 


of the Arab Kingdom-of the Hejaz, ‘signed an agreement with Dr. Weizmann, . 


representing and acting on behalf of the Zionist Organisation.” In this agree- 
ment, Feisal, subject to the condition that the Arabs obtained independence 
as demanded in his Memorandum to the British Foreign Office - of 
4th January, 1919, accepted the Balfour Declaration and the encouragement 
of Jewish immigration into Palestine. The Feisal-Weizmann agreement did 
not acquire validity, since the condition attached was not fulfilled at the 
time. 


175. The Peel Conimissinn: in referring to the matter, had noted in its 
Report that “‘ there was a time when Arab statesmen were willing to consider 
giving Palestine to the Jews, provided that the rest of Arab Asia was free. 
That condition was not fulfilled then, but it is on the eve of fulfilment now.”’ 


176. With regard to the principle of self- determination, although. inter- 
national recognition was extended to this principle at the end of the First 
World War and it was adhered to with regard to the other Arab territories, 
at the time of the creation of the ‘‘A’’ Mandates, it was not applied to 
Palestine, obviously because of the intention to make possible the creation of 
the Jewish National Home there. Actually, it may well be said that the 


Jewish National Home and the sui generis Mandate for Palestine run counter — 
to that principle. 


177. As to the claim that the Palestine Mandate aisies Actiale 22 of 
the Covenant because the community of Palestine has not been recognised 
as an independent nation and because the Mandatory was given full powers 
of legislation and administration, it has been rightly pointed out by one Peel 
oon 


‘* (a) that the provisional recognition of ‘ certain communities formerly 
belonging to the Turkish Empire’ as independent nations is, per- 
missible ; the words are ‘can be provisionally recognised’ not 

‘will’ or ‘ shall’; 

‘*(b) that the penultimate paragraph of Article 99 prescribes that the 
degree of authority to be exercised by the mandatory shall be 
defined, at need by the Council of the League; 

‘*(c) that the acceptance by the Allied Powers and the United States 
of the policy of the Balfour Declaration made it clear from the 
beginning that Palestine would have been treated differently from 
Syria and Iraq, and that this difference of treatment was confirmed 
by the Supreme Council in the Treaty of Sévres and by the Council 
of the League in sanctioning the mandate.’’(*’) 


178. With regard to the allegation that the wishes of. the Palestine 
community had not been the principal consideration in the selection of the 


(47) Cmd. 5479, p. 28. 
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‘Mandatory, it should be noted that the resolutions of the General Syrian 
Congress of 2nd July, 1919, in considering under certain conditions the pog 
bility of the establishment of a Mandate over the Arab countries, ga¥®, 
Great Britain as a second choice, the United States being the first. This 
choice was also noted by the King—Crane Commission. : 

179. There would seem to be no grounds for questioning the validity of 
the Mandate for the reason advanced by the Arab States. The terms of the 
Mandate for Palestine formulated by the Supreme Council of the Principal 
Allied Powers as a part of the settlement of the First World War, were subse- 
quently approved and confirmed by the Council of the League of Nations. 


180. The spirit which prevailed at the creation of the Mandate for 


Palestine was explained by Lord Balfour at the opening of the 18th Session | 


of the Council of the League of Nations as follows :— . 


‘‘The mandates are not our creation. The mandates are neither 
made by the League, nor can they, in substance, be altered by the League. 


‘‘ Remember that a mandate is a self-imposed limitation by the 
conquerors on the sovereignty which they obtained over conquered terri- 
tories. It is imposed by the Allied and Associated Powers themselves in 
the interests of what they conceived to be the general welfare of mankind ; 
and they have asked the League of Nations to assist them in seeing that 
this policy should be carried into effect. But the League of Nations is 
not the author of the policy, but its instrument. It is not they who have 
invented. the system of mandates; it is not they who have laid down the 
general lines on which the three classes of mandates are framed. . Their 
duty, let me repeat, is to see, in the first place, that the terms of. the 
mandates conform to the principles of the Covenant, and in the second 
place, that these terms shall, in fact, regulate the policy of the mandatory 
Powers in the mandated territories. ; — 

‘‘ Now, it is clear from this statement that both those who hope and 
those who fear that what, I believe, has been called the ‘ Balfour 
‘Declaration ’ is going to suffer substantial modifications are in error. .The 
fears are not justified; the hopes are not justified The general 
lines of policy stand and must stand.’’(*®) | 


Chapter III.—Religious Interests and Holy Places 


1. The General Assembly has requested the Special Committee ‘ to 
give most careful consideration to the religious interests in Palestine of 
Islam, Judaism and Christianity.’’ 


2. The wording of the above request clearly indicates that the General - 
Assembly had in mind not only the religious interests of the communities | 


inhabiting Palestine, but also,,the religious interests.of three faiths whose 
millions of believers are spread over the world. For those believers Palestine 
is ‘‘ Holy -Land,’’ because it is associated with the origin and history of 
their respective religions, because it contains sites and shrines which they 
hold in particular veneration, and because close to and associated with many 
of those sites and shrines there are religious, educational and eleemosynary 
establishments which the communities concerned wish to preserve. 

8. The termination of the present régime in Palestine will raise once 
more the difficult problem of the care of the Holy Places, which confronted 
the first British High Commissioner (Lord Samuel). 


(48) Third Year-Book of the League of Nations, by Charles H. Levermore, 1922, 
p. 137. | 
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He has described the problem as follows :—(#*) . | | 
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_.““ All the chief shrines sacred to Christendom are here; Islam sends 
pilgrims to mosques in Palestine which rank next only to the Kaaba at 
Mecca and the Tomb at Medina; theré are spots round which are entwined 
the strongest affections of Judaism. The access to these places, their 
ownership and care, have given rise to controversies through the centuries. 
Local disputes have often caused disturbances; the support, given by 
Great Powers, to one party or another, has been a factor in diplomacy, 
and sometimes a contributory cause of enmity and of war. A new 
authority was now charged with the government of Palestine. What 
effect would this have upon the guardianship of the Holy Places? 

‘The Mandate, in its thirteenth article, gave a clear direction. By 
it the Mandatory assumed full responsibility, and undertook to preserve 
existing rights and the free exercise of worship, subject, of course, to the 
requirements of public order and decorum. The duty of the Administra- 
tion, therefore, was to secure the observance of the status quo. 

‘" But what if there were disputes as to the nature of the ‘ existing 
rights ’? Here also the Mandate intended that provision should be made 


‘ 9? 


of a means of solution. | 


4. The ‘‘ means of solution ’’ was provided by Article 14 of the Mandate. 
The Mandatory was to appoint—subject to the approval of the Council of 
the League of Nations—a special Commission ‘‘ to study, define and deter- 
mine. the rights and claims in connection with the Holy Places and the 
rights and claims relating to the different religious communities in ‘Palestine.”’ 


- 5. No agreement could, however, be reached in the Council of the 
League of Nations on the constitution of the proposed Special Commission. 
Objections raised by religious authorities or by. Powers represented on the 
Council of the League frustrated every effort to effect a compromise. That 
failure provides an additional proof of the difficulty of the problem of reli- 
gious interests in Palestine. Any new procedure raises suspicions and 
objections. 


6. In the absence of the Special Commission for which Article 14 of the 
Mandate provided, the responsibility of settling difficulties and disputes 
connected with -existing rights devolved entirely upon the Government. 
The Palestine (Holy Places) Order in Council 1924 withdrew from the law 
courts of Palestine any “‘cause or matter in connection with the Holy 
Places or religious buildings or sites in Palestine or the rights or claims 
relating to the different religious communities of Palestine.’’ Jurisdiction 
was vested in the High Commissioner, whose decisions were “final and 
binding on all parties.’’ : 


7. The claims in connection with the Holy Places, religious buildings 
or sites, or religious communities have been determined by the Mandatory 
Government on the basis of rights and practice existing during the Ottoman 
régime. When the Government’s decision has not been accepted, a formal 
protest has been made by the interested community and it has been recorded 
that no change in the status quo was held to have occurred. 


8. As regards the Christian Holy Places, century-long controversies 
between Powers sponsoring the respective interests of Roman Catholics 
and Greek Orthodoxes were settled on the basis of the status quo at the 
end of the Crimean War—but they were not settled between the religious 
communities themselves. The report of the international commission 
appointed by the British Government, with the approval of the Council of 
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(4°) Report of the High Commissioner on the Administration of Palestine 
(1920-25), London, 1925 (Colonial No. 15), p. 48. 
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the League of Nations, to determine the rights and claims -of Moslems: and 
Jews in connection with the Wailing Wall(°°) summarises as follows 
history of the establishment of the status quo and its present applicatist: 
as regards the Christian Holy Places :— : oo 


‘““At the conclusion of peace (in 1855, after the Crimean War) the 
matters in dispute being still left undecided were submitted to the Sig- 
natory Powers, who undertook: to guarantee in every respect the status 
quo ante belium. The question of the protection of the Holy Places 
was again discussed during the peace negotiations at the conclusion of 
the Russo-Turkish War (1878). At that time it was laid down in the 

. Peace Treaty itself that no alterations were to be made in the status quo 

“ without the consent of the Signatory Powers. In 1878, as well as in 

1855, indications as to the administration of the status quo were based 

‘upon the same rules as those that had been proclaimed in the decree 

' (fieman) issued by the Sultan of Turkey in 1852, which were in con- 
_ formity in the main with a preceding firman of 1757. ... — 

‘‘ As apportioned between the three principal Christian Rites, viz., 
the Orthodox Greek Rite, the Latin (or Roman Catholic) Rite, and the 
Armenian Orthodox Rite, the Holy Places and their component parts 
may be classified into the following categories :— | 


(a) Certain parts which are recognised as property common to the 
three rites in equal shares. | | | 

(b} Other parts as to which one rite claims exclusive jurisdiction, 

_ while other rites claim joint proprietorship. 
. (c) Parts as to which the ownership 1s in dispute between two of the 
rites. 

(d) Finally, parts the use or ownerstip of which belongs exclusively 
to one rite, but within which other rites are entitled to cense 
or to carry out ritual services up to 4 limited extent in other 
ways. .... : 


‘* Certain strict principles are adhered to in the administration of the 
status quo. Thus,....a right granted to hang up a lamp or a picture 
or to change the position of any such object when hung is regarded. 
as a recognition of exclusive possession of the pillar or the wall in 
question. . - 

‘It is easy to understand that the application of ‘rights’ of this 
nature must lead to great difficulties and often to litigation, especially 
as each alteration de facto in the prevailing practice might serve as a 
proof that the legal position has been altered. Therefore, the Adminis- 
tration’ has had a. difficult task both in ascertaining and in maintaining 
the status quo. In. controverted cases the objects in dispute have been 
sometimes allowed to fall into decay rather than risk the possibility that 
any alteration of the balditce of power between the contestant Rites 
should be permitted to ensue. Hence, if the carrying out of repairs 
becomes urgent, it devolves upon the Administration to have them 
attended to, supposing it proves not to be possible in the individual case 
for the parties concerned to come to an amicable agreement.”’ 


(5°) Report of the Commission appointed by His Majesty’s Government in thé 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, with the approval of the 
Council of the League of Nations, to determine the rights and claims of Moslems 
and Jews in connexion with the Western or Wailing Wall at Jerusalem, 
December 1930, London 1931, p. 34 (The Commission was constituted as follows: 
M. E. Lofgren (Sweden), M. Charles Barde (Switzerland), M. C. J..van Kempen 
{(Netherlands).) 
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9, The status quo—as far as it has been. possible to ascertain what that 
‘aonsists in—has also been applied by the Palestine Administration as 
‘Bards Moslem or J ewish sacred places and sites, which have been objects 
6s dispute between Arabs and Jews, particularly the Wailing Wall at 
Jerusalem and Rachel’s Tomb near Bethlehem. 


10. It must be noted that in disputes between the Christian com- 
munities, as well as between the Moslem and Jewish communities, the 


Mandatory Administration, like its predecessor, the Ottoman Government, 


possessed the police forces necessary to impose its decisions and generally 
to prevent that religious disputes should result in religious strikes. 


11. Beside Article 18, relating to the Holy Places, the following Articles’ 


of the Mandate also bear upon the question of the religious interests in 
Palestine of Islam, Judaism and Christianity :— 


(a) Article 9 (2) provides that. ‘‘respect for the personal status of the 
various peoples and communities and for their religious interests 
shall be fully guaranteed. In particular, the control and adminis- 


tration of Waqfs(51) shall be exercised in accordance with religious 


law and the dispositions of the founders.’ _ 
(b): Article 15 (1) provides that “‘ the Mandatory shall see that complete 
freedom of conscience and the free exercise of all forms of worship, 
- ‘gubject only’ to the maintenance of public order and morals, are 
ensured to all.’’ eo vee : a. 
(c) The right of each community to maintain its own-schools is contained 
in paragraph 2 of the said Article 15, as if the drafters of the 


Mandate had considered that in the Holy Land of three religions: 


the right to maintain schools was also a religious right, like 
‘* freedom of conscience’ and the ‘‘ free exercise of all forms of 
worship.’’ Paragraph 2 of Article 15 reads as follows :— 


‘‘The right of each community to maintain its own schools for 
the education of its own members in its own language, 
_ while conforming to such educational requirements of a 
general nature as the Administration may impose, shall not 

be denied or impaired.”’ 


(d) Article 16 provides that “‘ the Mandatory shall be responsible for 
exercising such supervision over religious or eleemosynary bodies 
of all faiths in Palestine as may be required for the maintenance 
of public order and good government. Subject to such supervision, 

no measures shall be taken in Palestine to obstruct or interfere 
with the enterprise of such bodies or to discriminate against any 
representative or member of them on the ground of his religion 

or nationality.”’ ae : a 

(e) Article 28 provides that ‘‘in the event of the termination of the 
Mandate ’’ the Council of the League of Nations ‘‘ shall make 
such arrangements as may be deemed necessary. for safeguarding 

in perpetuity, under the guarantee of the League, the rights 
secured by Articles 13 and 14’’ of the Mandate. 

 (f) The Mandate not only provides for arrangements with a view to 

“safeguarding in perpetuity ’’ the rights in connection with the 

Holy Places and religious buildings or sites and the free exercise of 
worship. It algo stipulates that, at its expiration, the privileges 
and immunities of foreigners, as formerly enjoyed by capitulation 


4 
5 


(81) Moslem benevolent or religious endowments. _ 
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or usa¥e in the Ottoman Empire, shall be immediately re-estab- 
lished in so far as they have not been previously renounced, 
(Article 8, paragraph 2). Such ptivileges and immunities appli ” 

in particular to Christians and to their religious .establishmen’-, 
schools, convents, -hospitals, &c. ; 


- 12. The re-establishment of capitulations in Palestine would. now be 
an anachronism and the Powers concerned will probably agree that another 
solution must be found for the protection of foreigners and of their religious 
interests. 

18. It may be contemplated that the new State (or States) which will 
be created in Palestine will be ready to accept undertakings aiming at 
preserving existing rights as regards the Holy Places and other religious 
interests. Such undertakings may be embodied in the Constitution (or 
Constitutions) of the new State (or States). With a view to maintaining 
religious- peace in Palestine, it may be useful to stipulate that such under- 
takings will be guaranteed internationally. Any dispute connected with 
existing rights of religious character between a Palestinian State and another 
State which is not settled by diplomacy might, for instance, be referred for 
decision by either party to the International Court of Justice. 


Chapter IV.—The Main Proposals Propounded for 
| the Solution of the Palestine Question 


GENERAL 
1. Proposals for the solution of the Palestine question propounded at 
various times by official and ‘unofficial sources during the past decade may 
be broadly classified as of three main categories :— 
(i) the partition of Palestine into two independent States, one Arab and 
one Jewish, which might either be completely separate or linked 


to the extent necessary for preserving, as far as possible, economic 
unity; 


(ii) the establishment of a unitary State (with an Arab majority, unless 
a, Jewish majority is created by large-scale Jewish immigration) ; 
(iii) the establishment of a single State with a federal, cantonal or 
bi-national structure, in which the minority would, by such 

_ ‘political structure, be protected from the fear of domination. 


9. The following is a brief summary of the main proposals which have 
been put forward, including those advanced prior to the creation of this 


Committee as well as those submitted to it :— 


MAIN PROPOSALS OF COMMISSIONS AND BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
PLANS PRIOR TO THE CREATION OF THE COMMITTEE 


3. THE ROYAL (PEEL) coMMIssion 1937.—Partition was recommended for 
the first time by the Royal Commission and was regarded by it as the only 
solution which offered any possibility for ultimate peace. While not intending 
that the principle of partition should stand or fall with their specific 
proposals, the Commission submitted a map on which the whole of Galilee, 
the Plain of Esdraelon and Jezreel and the Maritime Plain as far south as 
Isdud were allocated to the Jewish State. The greater part of Palestine to 
the south and east of this line would constitute the Arab area, to be united 
with Transjordan. Jerusalem and Bethlehem, with a corridor reaching the 
sea at Jaffa, and also Nazareth, would remain under British Mandate. 
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4. THE PARTITION (WOODHEAD) COMMISSION, 1938, rejected the partition / 75 


plan of the Royal Commission, as they found that the Jewish State contem- 
A ae by that plan, after certain modifications of the proposed frontier which 

security would necéssitate, would contain an Arab minority amounting to 
49 per cent. of the total population. The four Commissioners could not, 
however, agree on any other partition scheme. One concluded that no form 
of partition was practicable: The Chairman and another member 
recommended a plan according to which the Jewish State would have con- 
sisted in a strip of territory in the northern part of the Maritime Plain, 
approximately 75 kilom. in length, but restricted by an Arab enclave at Jaffa, 
and a corridor connecting with the Mediterranean a Jerusalem enclave under 
Mandate. The Arab State would consist of the remainder of Palestine— 
except Galilee and the sub-district of Beersheba, which would be administered 
by the Mandatory until their Arab and J ewish populations could agree on 
their final destination. An essential] feature of the plan was a customs 
union between the Arab State, the Jewish State and the territories under 
Mandate. The fourth member of the Commission recommended the 
addition to the Jewish State proposed by the Chairman and another member 
of the valleys of Esdraelon and Jezreel with lakes Huleh and Tiberias. 


5. THE ANGLO-AMERICAN COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY, 1946, expressed the 
view that ‘‘ now and for some time to come any attempt to establish either 
an independent Palestinian State or independent Palestinian States would 
result in civil strife such as might threaten the peace of the world.’’ They 
accordingly recommended that Palestine should continue to be administered 
under the Mandate pending the execution of a trusteeship agreement. They 
also recommended that the constitutional future of Palestine should be based 
on three principles— 


“I that Jew shall not dominate Arab and Arab shall not dominate 

Jew in Palestine; ‘oa 

II that Palestine shall be neither a J ewish State nor an Arab State; 

III that the form of government ultimately to be established shall, 

under international guarantees, fully protect and preserve the 

_ Interests in the Holy Land of Christendom and of the Moslem 
and Jewish Faiths.”’ 7 


The concrete recommendations of the Committee of Inquiry concerned the 
immediate future (revocation of the Land Transfers Regulations of 1940 and 
authorisation of 100,000 immigration certificates to be awarded in so far as 
possible in 1946), 


6. PLAN FOR PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY, 1946,—This plan (generally known as 
the Morrison plan) aimed at putting into effect ‘the recommendation of 
the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry ‘‘ that Palestine shall be neither 
a Jewish State nor an Arab State.’ The greater part of Palestine would be 
divided into an Arab and a Jewish province, the latter including almost the 
entire area on which Jews had already settled, together with a considerable 
area between’ and around the settlements. Each province would have an 
elected legislature and an executive. J erusalem and Bethlehem, together 
with the Negev, would remain under the direct control of the representative 


of the British Government acting as trustee for Palestine in virtue of a 


United Nations trusteeship agreement. The way was left open for future 

devel6pment: either towards an independent federal State or towards 

partition, the Arab and Jewish provinces becoming independent States whose 

boundaries could not be modified except by mutual consent. It was contem- 

plated that by the adoption of this plan, it would be possible to admit 
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, 
immediately 100,000 Jewish immigrants into Palestine, as the Anglo- / 74 


American Committee had recommended, and to continue immigration ‘into 


the Jewish Provinces, subject to the final control of the Central Government 


(the High Commissioner, assisted by his nominated Executive Council). / 


7. CANTONISATION PLAN, 1947.—This plan (generally known as the 
‘‘ Bevin plan ’’) provided for a five-year period of British trusteeship, with 
‘the object of preparing the country for independence. Areas of local 
administration would be so delimited as to include a substantial majority 
either of Jews or Arabs. Hach area would enjoy a considerable measure of 


local autonomy. The High Commissioner would be responsible for 


protecting minorities. At the centre he would endeavour to form a repre- 
sentative Advisory Council. At the end of four years a Constitutional 
Assembly would be elected. If agreement was reached between’ a majority 
of the Arab representatives and a majority of the Jewish representatives 
in this Assembly, an independent State would be established. In the event 
of disagreement, the Trusteeship Council of the United Nations would be 
asked: to advise upon future procedure. As regards immigration, the plan 
provided for the admission of 96,000 Jews during the first two years. 
Thereafter the rate of entry would be determined by the High Commissioner 
in. consultation with his Advjsory Council. In the event of disagreement, 
the final decision woulu rest with an arbitration tribunal appointed by the 
United Nations. | 


PROPOSALS SUBMITTED TO THE COMMITTEE 


8. JEWISH ORGANISATIONS.—Most Jewish organisations in Palestine and 
abroad which submitted written or oral statements to the Committee agreed 
with the Jewish Agency for Palestine and the Vaad Leumi-in demanding 
the creation of a Jewish State. Divergencies exist between those who 
demand that the whole of Palestine should become a Jewish State and 
the organisations which would accept partition provided the territory 
allotted to the Jewish State permitted the settlement of a large number of 
new immigrants. The opposition to the creation of a Jewish State is 
represented by a minority. In Palestine the Thud (Union) Association and 
the Hashomer Hatzair Workers’ Party are in. favour of a ‘‘ bi-national ”’ 
State in which the two communities would have equal status and political 
parity. The Communist Party proposes a democratic Arab-Jewish State 
which might be bi-national or federative. In the United States, opposition 
to Zionism is voiced by the American Council for Judaism, which opposes 
proposals to establish a Jewish State. Such proposals are, in its view, a 
threat to the peace and security of Palestine and its surrounding area; they’ 
are harmful to the Jews in Palestine and throughout the world; they are 
also undemocratic. Ha | : 


9. The position of the Jewish Agency for Palestine, which represents 


the opinion of the majority of organised Jewry in the country, may be 
summarised as follows =] : 


The Agency supports the programme defined by the last Congress 
of the Zionist Organisation (Basle, 1947)— | 


‘‘ (a) that Palestine be established as a Jewish Commonwealth 
integrated in the structure of the democratic world; 

"' (6) that the gates of Palestine be opened to Jewish immigration; 

‘“(c) that the Jewish Agency be. vested with the control of 
immigration into Palestine and the necessary authority for 


the upbuilding of the country.”’ 


J 
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10. As regards partitiqn, the Political Survey, 1946-47, submitted to 


Ke Committee by the Jewish Agency states (page 71)— : 
ae 


u 6é 


be ... A solution on partition lines, if it is to be at all acceptable, 
of the Palestine problem which may be proposed will be judged by the 
Jewish people by reference to whether it ensures large-scale immigration 
and settlement and leads without delay to the establishment of the 
Jewish State.’’ 


11. THE ARAB STATES.—The representatives of the Arab States at Beirut 
put forward much the same constitutional proposals for the future govern- 
ment of Palestine as those advanced by the Arab States Delegations to the 
Palestine Conference at London in September 1946. In summary, those 
recommendations were— | : 


(a) that Palestine should be a unitary State, with a democratic 
constitution and an elected legislative assembly ; 
(b) that the constitution should provide,. inter alia, guarantees for— 


(i) the sanctity of the Holy Places and, subject to suitable 

safeguards, freedom of religious practice in accordance with 

the status quo; : é 

(ii) full civil rights for all Palestinian citizens, the naturalisation 

requirements being ten years’ continuous residence in the 
country ; ae 

(iii) protection of religious and cultural rights of the Jewish 

community, such safeguards to be altered only with the 

consent .of the majority of the Jewish members in the 

Legislative Assembly ; : | 

(c) that the constitution should provide alsc for— 


(i) adequate representation in the Legislative Assembly of al 


important communities, provided that the Jews would in 
no case exceed one-third of the total number of members; 

(ii) the strict prohibition of Jewish immigration and _ the 
continuation’ of the existing restrictions on land transfer. 
Any change in these matters would require the consent 
of a majority of the Arab members of the Legislative 
Assembly ; | 

(iii) the establishment of a Supreme Court which would be 
empowered to determine whether any legislation was 
inconsistent with the Constitution. 


12. The Arab plan envisaged that a constitution along these lines should 
be brought into being after a short period of transition under British 
Mandate. During the transition period the High Commissioner would 
first establish, by nomination, a provisional government consisting of 
seven Arab and three Jewish ministers. The High Commissioner would 
retain a power of veto throughout the transition period. The provisional 
government would arrange for the election of a constituent assembly of 
sixty members, to which it would submit a draft constitution. If within 
six months the constituent assembly failed to agree on the constitution, the 
provisional government would enact it themselves. When the constitution 
had been adopted, the first head of the independent Palestine State would 
be appointed, the Mandate would be terminated, and a treaty of alliance 
concluded between the United Kingdom and the State of Palestine. The 
plan should be completed with the least possible delay, notwithstanding the 
non-co-operation of any section of Palestine citizenry. 
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18. All of the proposed solutions have aimed at resolving, in on ¢& 
manner or another, the Palestinian dilemma: the reconciliation of tv’y 
diametrically opposed claims, each of which is supported by strong argu. 
ments, in a small country of limited resources, and in an atmosphere of 
great and increasing political and racial tension and conflicting nationalisms. 

14. Some of the solutions advanced have been more in the nature 
of .palliatives than solutions. Confronted with the virtual certainty that 
no solution could ever be devised that would fully satisfy both conflicting 
parties, and probably not even one except at the expense of determined 
opposition by the other, arrangements have at times been suggested such 
as the continuation of the Mandate or the establishment of a Trusteeship, 
which, in the nature of the case, could only be temporary. 

15. It is not without significance that it is only since the rise of Nazism 
to power in Germany, with the resultant mass movement of Jews to 
Palestine, thatthe Palestine question has become sufficiently acute to 
require the devising of solutions outside the framework of the normal 
evolution of an A Mandate. ‘Thus, all of the significant solutions devised 
for Palestine are of comparatively recent origin. : 
_ 16. Every practicable solution to-day, even the most extreme, is 
confronted with the actual fact that there are now in Palestine more than 
- 1,200,000 Arabs and 600,000 Jews, who, by and large, are from different 
cultural milieux, and whose outlook, languages, religion and aspirations are 
separate. 5 7 

17. The most simple solutions, naturally enough, are the extreme 
solutions, by which is meant those which completely reject or ignore, or 
virtually so, the claims and demands of one or another party, while 
recognising in’ full the claims of the other. The Special Committee has 
rejected such solutions. | 7 


a“ 


Chapter V.—Recommendations (I) 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


1. The Committee held a series of informal discussions during its 
deliberations in Geneva as a means of appraising comprehensively the 
numerous aspects of the Palestine problem. In these discussions the 
members of the Committee debated at length and in great detail the various 
proposals advanced for its solution. | 

2. In the early stages of the discussions it became apparent that there 
was little support for either of the solutions which could take an extreme 
position, namely, a single independent State of Palestine, under either 
Arab or Jewish domination. It was clear, therefore, that there was no 
disposition in the Committee to support in full the official proposals of either 
the Arab States or the Jewish Agency as described in Chapter IV of this 
Report. It was recognised by all members that an effort must be made to 
find a solution which would avoid meeting fully the claims of one group 
at the expense of committing grave injustice against the other. 

8. At its forty-seventh meeting on 27th August, 1947, the Committee 
formally rejected both of the extreme solutions. In taking this action the 
Committee was fully aware that both Arabs and Jews advance strong claims 
to rights and interests in Palestine; the Arabs by virtue of being for 
centuries the indigenous and preponderant people there; the Jews by virtue 
of historical association with the country and international pledges made 
to them respecting their rights in it. But the Committee also realised 
that the crux of the Palestine problem is to be found in the fact that two 
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sizable groups, an Arab population of over 1,200,000 and a Jewish population 
5 of over 600,000, with intense nationalist aspirations, are diffused throughout 
AP country that is arid, limited in area, and poor in all essential. resources. 
“Ys Was relatively easy to conclude, therefore, that since both groups stead- 
fastly maintain their claims, it is manifestly impossible, in the circum- 
stances, to satisfy fully the claims of both groups, while it is indefensible to 
accept the full claims of one at the expense of the other. oO | 


4. Following the rejection of the extreme solutions in its informal 
discussions, the Committee devoted its attention to the bi-national State 
and cantonal proposals. It considered both, but the members who may 
have been prepared to consider these proposals in principle, were not 
impressed by the workability of either. It was apparent that the bi-national 
solution, though attractive in some of its aspects, would have little meaning 
unless provision were made for numerical or political parity between the 
two population groups, as provided for in the proposal of Dr. Magnes. 
This, however, would require the inauguration of complicated mechanical 

: . devices which are patently artificial and of dubious practicality, 


5. The cantonal solution, under the existing Conditions of Arab and 
Jewish diffusion in Palestine, might easily entail an excessive .fragmenta- 
tion of the governmental processes, and in its ultimate result would be quite 
unworkable. | | f 


6. Having thus disposed of the extreme solutions and the bi-national 
and cantonal schemes, the members of the Committee, by and large, 
manifested a tendency to move toward either partition qualified by economic 
unity, or a federal State plan. In due course the Committee established 
two informal working groups, one on partition under a confederation 
arrangement and one on the federal State, for the purpose of working out 
the details of the two plans, which in their final form are presented in 
Chapters VI and VII of this Report, with the names of the members who 
supported them. 

7, As a result of the work done in these working groups, a substantial 
measure of unanimity with regard to a number of important issues emerged, 
as evidenced in the forty-seventh meeting of the Committee. On the basis 
of this measure of agreement, a drafting sub-committee was appointed to 
formulate specific texts. 

8. In the course of its forty-ninth meeting on 29th August, 1947, the 
‘Committee considered the report of the drafting sub-committee, and unani- 
mously approved eleven Recommendations to the General Assembly, the 
texts of which are set forth in Section A of this Chapter. A twelfth 
Recommendation, with which the representatives of Guatemala and 
Uruguay were not in agreement, appears in Section B. 


SECTION A—RECOMMENDATIONS APPROVED UNANIMOUSLY 


RECOMMENDATION 1: Termination of the Mandate. 


ne IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT— 
The Mandate for Palestine shall be terminated at the earliest 
practicable date. 


ro 


COMMENT 
Among the reasons for this unanimous conclusion are the following :— 
(a) All directly interested parties—the Mandatory Power, Arabs and 


Jews—are in full accord that there is urgent need for a change in the 
status of Palestine. The Mandatory Power has officially informed the 
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Committee ‘‘ that the Mandate has proved to be unworkable in practice, 


and that the obligations undertaken to the two communities in Palestine 


IN 


have been shown-to be irreconcilable.’’ Both Arabs and Jews urge tl 4 


termination of the Mandate and the grant of independence to Palestirar * 


although they are in vigorous disagreement as to the form that independence 
should take. | 

(b) The outstanding feature of the Palestine situation to-day is‘ found 
in the clash between Jews and the Mandatory Power on the one hand, and 
on the other the tension prevailing between Arabs and Jews. This conflict- 
situation, which finds expression partly im an open breach between the 
organised Jewish community and the administration and partly in organised 
terrorism and acts of violence, has steadily grown more intense and takes 


as its toll an ever-increasing loss of life and destruction of property. 


(c) In the nature of the case, the Mandate implied only a temporary | 


tutelage for Palestine. The terms of the Mandate include: provisions which 
have proved contradictory in their practical application. 

(d) It may be seriously questioned whether, in any event, the Mandate 
would now be possible of execution. The essential feature of the Mandates 
system was that it gave an international status to the mandated territories. 
This involved a positive element of international responsibility for the 
mandated territories and an international accountability to the Council of 
the League of Nations on the part of each Mandatory for the well-being 
and development. of the peoples of those territories. The Permanent Man- 
dates Commission was created for the specific purpose of assisting the 
Council of the League in this function. But the League of Nations and 
the Mandates Commission. have been dissolved, and there is how No Means 
of discharging fully the international obligation with regard to a mandated 
territory other than by placing the territory under the international Trustee- 
ship System of the United Nations. | 

(e) The International Trusteeship System, however, has not auto- 
matically taken over the functions of the Mandates System with regard to 
Mandated territories. Territories can be placed under Trusteeship only by 
means of individual Trusteeship agreements approved by a two-thirds 
majority of the General Assembly. 

(f) The most the Mandatory could now do, therefore, in the event of 
the continuation of the Mandate, would be to carry out its administration, 
in the spirit of the Mandate, without being able to discharge its interna- 
tional obligations in accordance with the intent of the Mandates System. 
At the time of the termination of the Permanent Mandates Commission in 
April 1946, the Mandatory Power did, in fact, declare its intention to 
carry on the administration of Palestine, pending a new arrangement, in 
accordance with the general principles of the Mandate. The Mandatory 
Power has itself now referred the matter to the United Nations. 


RECOMMENDATION 11: Independence. 
IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT“— 
Independence shall be granted in Palestine at the earliest practicable 
date. 


COMMENT 

(a) Although sharply divided by political issues, the peoples of Palestine 
are sufficiently advanced to govern themselves independently. - 

(b) The Arab and Jewish peoples, after more than a quarter of a century 
of tutelage under the Mandate, both seek a means of effective expression 
for their national aspirations. : 
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(c) It is highly unlikely that any arrangement which would fail to / 7 


envisage independence at a reasonably early date would find the slightest 
y3elcome among either Arabs or Jews. ~ 
KHCOMMENDATION 1: Transitional Period. 
IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT— 


There shall be a transitional period preceding the grant of indepen- 
dence in Palestine which shall be as short as possible, consistent with 
the achievement of the preparations and conditions essential to 
independence. 


COMMENT 


(a) A transitional period preceding independence is clearly imperative. 
It is scarcely conceivable, in view of the complicated nature of the Palestine 


- problem, that independence could be résponsibly granted without a prior 


period of preparation. 

(b) The importance of the transitional period is that it would be the 
period in which the governmental organisation would have to be established, 
and in which the guarantees for such vital’ matters as the protection of 
minorities, and the safeguarding of the Holy Places and religious interests 
could be ensured. | 

(c) A transitional period, however, would in all likelihéod only serve to 
aggravate the present difficult situation in Palestine unless it were related 
to a specific and definitive solution which would go into effect immediately 


upon the termination of that period, and were to be of a' positively stated. 


duration, which, in any case, should not exceed a very few years. 


RECOMMENDATION Iv: United Nations Responsibility during Transitional 
Period 


IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT— 


During the transitional period the authority entrusted with the task 
of administering Palestine and preparing it for independence shall be 


responsible to the United Nations. 


COMMENT : 

(a) The responsibility for administering Palestine during the transitional 
period and preparing it for independence will be a heavy one. Whatever 
the solution, enforcement measures on an extensive scale may be necessary 


for some time. The Committee is keenly aware of the central importance 


of this aspect of any solution, but has not felt competent to come to any 
conclusive opinion or to formulate any precise recommendations on this 
matter. 

(b) It is obvious that a solution which might be considered intrinsically 
as the best possible and most satisfactory from every technical point of view 
would be of no avail if it should appear that there would be no means of 
putting it into effect. Taking into account the fact that devising a solution 
which will be fully acceptable to both Jews and: Arabs seems to be utterly 
impossible, the prospect of imposing a solution on them would be a basic 
condition of any recommended proposal. 

(c) Certain obstacles which may well confront the authority entrusted 
with the administration during the transitional period make it desirable that 
a Close link be established with the United Nations. . 

(d) The relative success of the authority entrusted with the administra- 
tion of Palestine during the transitional period in creating the proper 
atmosphere and in carrying out the necessary preparations for the assump- 
tion of independence: will influence greatly the effectiveness of the final 
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solution to be applied. It will be of the utmost importance to the discharge 
of its heavy responsibilities that, while being accountable to the United 
Nations for its actions in this regard, the authority concerned should be ab! 


to count upon the support of the United Nations in carrying out tl, 
directives of that body. | 


RECOMMENDATION V: Holy Places: and Religious Interests 
IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT— | 
In whatever solution may be adopted for Palestine, 


(A) The sacred character of the Holy Places shall be preserved and 
access to the Holy Places for purposes of worship and 
pilgrimage shall be ensured in accordance with existing rights, 
in recognition of the proper interest of millions of Christians, 
Jews and Moslems abroad as well as the residents of Palestine 
in the case of sites and buildings associated with the origin 
and history of their faiths. | 

(B) Existing rights in Palestine of the several religious communities 
shall be neither impaired nor denied, in view of the fact that 
their maintenance is essential for religious peace in Palestine 
under conditions of independence. 

(C) An adequate system shall be devised to settle impartially disputes 
involving religious rights as an essential factor in maintaining 
religious peace, taking into account the fact that during the 
Mandate such disputes have been settled by the Government 
itself, which acted as an arbiter and enjoyed the necessary 
authority and power to enforce its decisions. 

(D) Specific stipulations concerning Holy Places, religious buildings 
or sites and the rights of religious communities shall be inserted 
in the constitution or constitutions of any independent 
Palestinian State or States which may be created. 


COMMENT: : 


(a) Palestine, as the Holy Land, occupies a unique position in the world. 
It is sacred to Christian, Jew and Moslem alike. The spiritual interests of 
hundreds of millions of adherents of the three great monotheistic religions are 
intimately associated with its scenes and historical events. Any solution of 
the Palestine question should take into consideration these religious interests. 

(6) The safeguarding of the Holy Places, buildings and sites located in 
Palestine should be a condition to the grant of independence. 


RECOMMENDATION vi: Jewish Displaced Persons 
IT IS ‘RECOMMENDED THAT— 


The General Assembly undertake immediately the initiation and 
execution of an international arrangement whereby the problem of the 
distressed European Jews, of whom approximately 250,000 are in 
assembly centres, will be dealt with as a matter of extreme urgency for 
the alleviation of their plight and of the Palestine problem. 


COMMENT: . 


(a) The distressed Jews of Europe, together with the displaced persons 
generally, are a legacy of the Second World War. They are a recognised 
international responsibility. Owing, however, to the insistent demands that 
the distressed Jews be. admitted freely and immediately into Palestine and 
to the intense urge which exists among these people themselves to the same 
end, they constitute a vital and difficult factor in the solution. 
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(b) It cannot be doubted that any action which would ease the plight of 
j,,he distressed Jews in Europe would thereby lessen the pressure of: the 
{ CO alestinian immigration problem and consequently create a better climate 
in which to carry out a ‘final solution of the question of Palestine. This 
would be an important factor in allaying the fears of Arabs in the Near Hast 
that Palestine and ultimately the existing Arab countries are to be marked 
as the place of settlement for the Jews of the world. 

(c) The Committee recognises that its terms of reference would not entitle 
it to devote its attention to the problem of the displaced persons as a whole. 
It realises also that international action of a general nature is alréady 


under way with regard to displaced persons. In view of the special circum- 


stances of the Palestine question, however, it has felt justified in proposing 
a measure which is designed to ameliorate promptly the condition of the: 


Jewish segments of the displaced persons as a vital prerequisite to the. 
settlement of the difficult conditions in Palestine. | 


RECOMMENDATION vit: Democratic Principles and Protection of Minorities 
IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT— | | 


In view of the fact that independence is to be granted in Palestine 
on the recommendation and under the auspices of the! United Nations, 
it is a proper and an important concern of the United Nations that the 
constitution or other fundamental law as well as the political structure 
of the new State or States shall be basically democratic, 1.e., representa- 
tive, in character, and that this shall be a prior condition to the grant of 
independence. In this regard, the constitution or other fundamental 
law of the new State or States shall include specific guarantees 
respecting— o 


(a) human rights and fundamental freedoms, in¢luding freedom of 
worship and conscience, speech, press and assemblage, the 
rights of organised labour, freedom of movement, freedom 
from arbitrary searches and seizures, and rights of personal 
property; and ;; 2 . 

(b) full protection forthe rights and interests of minorities, including 
the protection of the linguistic, religious and ethnic rights of 
the peoples and respect for their cultures, and full equality of 
all citizens with regard to political, civil and religious matters. 


COMMENT: : 


(a) The wide diffusion of both Arabs and Jews throughout “Palestine 
makes it almost inevitable that in any solution there will be an ethnic 
minority element in the population. In view of the fact that these two 
peoples live physically and spiritually apart, nurture separate aspirations and 
ideals, and have widely divergent cultural traditions, it is important, in the 
interest of orderly society, and for the well-being of all Palestinians, that full 
safeguards be ensured for the mghts of all. 

(b) Bearing in mind the unique position of Palestine as the Holy Land, 
it is especially important to protect the rights and interests of religious 
minorities. So 


RECOMMENDATION vill: Peaceful Relations 
IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT— 7 


It shall be required, as a prior condition to independence, to incor- 
porate in the future constitutional provisions applying to Palestine those 
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basic principles of the Charter of the United Nations whereby a State 
shall— : 


t 
(a) undertake to settle all international disputes in which it may 
be involved by peaceful means in such a manner that inter- 
national peace and security, and justice, are not endangered ; 
and 
(b) accept the obligation to refrain in its international relations from 
the threat: or use of force against the territorial integrity or 
political. independence of any State, or in any manner incon- 
sistent with the purposes of the United Nations. 


COMMENT: 

(2) A fundamental objective in the solution of the Palestine problem 
is to achieve a reasonable prospect for the preservation of peaceful relations 
in the Middle East. / | 

(b) Taking into account the charged atmosphere in which the Palestine 
solution must be effected, it ¢s considered advisable to emphasise the inter- 
national obligations with regard to peaceful relations which an independent 
Palestine would necessarily assume. 


RECOMMENDATION 1X: Economic Unity 


IT I8 RECOMMENDED THAT— 

In appraising the various proposals for the solution of the Palestine 
‘question, it shall be accepted as a cardinal principle that the preservation 
of the economic unity of Palestine as a whole is indispensable to the life 
and development of the country and its peoples. | 


COMMENT: 

(a) It merits emphasis that the preservation of a suitable measure of 
economic unity in Palestine, under any type ‘of solution, is of the utmost 
importance to the future standards of public services, the standards of life 
of its peoples, and the development of the country. Were the country less 
limited in area and richer in resources, it would be unnecessary to lay such 
stress on the principle of economic unity. But there are sound grounds 
for the assumption that any action which would reverse the present policy 
of treating Palestine as an economic unit, particularly with regard to such 
matters as customs, currency, transportation and communications, and 
development projects, including irrigation, land reclamation and soil con- 
servation, would not only handicap the material development of the territory 
as a whole but would also bring in its wake a considerable hardship for 
important segments of the population. 

(b) Arab and Jewish communities alike would suffer from a complete 
severance of the economic unity of the country. Hach of the two com- 
munities, despite the inevitable economic disruptions incident to the present 


state of affairs in Palestine, makes vital contributions to the. economic life . 


of the country, and there is a substantial degree of economic inter-dependence 
between them. 

(c) Despite the degree of separateness in the economic life of the Jewish 
and Arab communities in Palestine, the fact that unity exists in essential 
economic matters contributes to the material well-being of both groups. If 
that economic unity were not maintained in essentials people in all parts of 
the country would be adversely affected. 
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RECOMMENDATION X: Capitulaticns 
IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT— 


£5 States whose nationals have in the past enjoyed in Palestine the 


privileges and immunities of foreigners, including the benefits of consular 
jurisdiction and protection as formerly enjoyed by capitulation or usage 
in the Ottoman Empire, be invited by the United Nations to renounce 
any right pertaining to them to the re-establishment of such privileges 
and. immunities in an independent Palestine. 


COMMENT: 


(a) Article 9 (1) of the Mandate for Palestine makes provision for a 
judicial system which ‘‘ shall assure to foreigners, as well as to natives, a 
complete guarantee of their rights.’’ It is especially significant, in this 
regard, that Article 8 of the Mandate did not abrogate consular jurisdiction 
and protection formerly enjoyed by capitulation or usage in the Ottoman 
Empire, but merely left them in abeyance during the Mandate. | 

(6) On the termination of the Mandate, therefore, States having enjoyed 
such rights prior to the Mandate will be.in a position to claim the 
re-establishment of capitulations ip Palestine, and may demand, in par- 
ticular, as a condition for waiving such right, the maintenance of a 
satisfactory judicial system. | 


(c) The Committee takes the view that, since independence will be 


achieved in Palestine under the auspices of tlie United Nations, and subject 
to guarantees stipulated by the United Nations as a condition prior to 
independence, there should be no need for any State to re-assert its claim 
with respect to capitulations. 


RECOMMENDATION XI: Appeal Against Acts of Violence 
IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT— i 


The General Assembly shall call on the peoples of Palestine to extend 
their fullest co-operation to the United Nations in its effort to devise 
and put into effect an equitable and workable means of settling the 
difficult situation prevailing there, and to this end, in the interest of 
peace, good order and lawfulness, to exert every effort to bring to an 
early end the acts of violence which have for too long beset that country. 


COMMENT : 


(a) Fhe United Nations, being seized with the problem of Palestine, 
should exert every proper effort to secure there a climate as congenial as 
possible to the application of a solution of the problem, both as regards the 
transitional and post-transitional periods. 

(6) The recurrent acts of violence, until very recently confined almost 
exclusively to underground Jewish organisations, are not only detrimental 
to the well-being of the country, but will also so augment the tension in 
Palestine as to render increasingly difficult the execution of the solution to 
be agreed upon by the United Nations. 


SECTION B.—RECOMMENDATION APPROVED BY SUBSTANTIAL 
MAJORITY an 

RECOMMENDATION x11: The Jewish Problem in General 
(Two members of the Committee dissented from this recommendation 


and one recorded no opinion.) 


IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT— 

In the appraisal of the Palestine question, it be accepted as 
incontrovertible that any solution for Palestine cannot be considered as 
a solution of the Jewish problem in general. 
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COMMENT : 


(a) Palestine is a country of limited area and resources. It already has 
& considerable settled population which has an unusually high rate o’ 
natural increase. It is therefore most improbable that there could be 
settled in Palestine all the Jews who may wish to leave their present 
domiciles, for reasons of immediate displacement or distress, or actual or 
anticipated anti-Jewish attitudes in the countries in which they now reside. 

(6) In any case, owing to the factors of time, limited transportation and 
local ability to absorb, it could not be anticipated that Palestine alone could 
relieve the. urgent plight of all the displaced and distressed Jews. 
 (¢) Further, serious account must be taken of the certain resentment 
and vigorous opposition of the Arabs throughout the Middle East to any 
attempt to solve, at what they regard as their expense, the Jewish problem, 
which they consider to be an international responsibility. 

(d) With regard to Jewish immigration into the Jewish areas of Palestine 
during the proposed transitional period, it is to be noted that provision for 
limited and controlled immigration during such period is made in both the 


partition and federal State proposals set forth in Chapters VI and VII 
respectively. 


Chapter VI.—Recommendations (II) 


1, The Committee, sitting informally as a means of facilitating its 
deliberations on specific proposals, informally set up two small working 
groups to explore specific proposals with regard to a plan of partition 
involving economic union. One of these groups was known as the Working 


Group on Constitutional Matters, and the other was the Working Group 
on Boundaries. : 


2. The Working Group on Constitutional Matters, consisting of 
Mr. Sandstroem, Mr. Blom, Mr. Granados and Mr. Rand, in a series of 
informal meetings, formulated a plan of partition with provisicns for 
economic unity and constitutional guarantees, which was subsequently 
discussed and completed in joint discussions ofthese two working groups. 


3. In the course of the forty-seventh meeting of the Committee on 
27th August, 1947, seven members of the Committee (Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, Guatemala, Netherlands, Peru, Sweden and Uruguay) expressed 
themselves, by recorded vote, in favour of the Plan of Partition with 
economic union, presented by the Working Group on Constitutional Matters. 


4, The Plan of Partition with Economic Union is herewith reproduced. 
It consists of the following three parts :— 


Part I—-Partition with Economie Union. 
Part Il.—Boundaries. 
Part ITI.—City of Jerusalem. 


PART I.—PLAN ON PARTITION WITH ECONOMIC 
UNION _ 


JUSTIFICATION 


_ 1. The basic premise underlying the partition proposal is that the claims 
to Palestine of the Arabs and J ews, both possessing validity, are 
irreconcilable, and that among all of the solutions advanced, partition will 
provide the most realistic and practicable settlement, and is the most likely 
to afford a workable basis for meeting in part the claims and national 
aspirations of both parties. 
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2. It is a fact that both of these peoples have their historic roots in 
Palestine, and that both make vital contributions to the economic and 
“Psultural life of the country. The partition solution takes these considerations 


, -Lully into account. 


3 The basic conflict in Palestine is a clash of two intense nationalisms. 
Regardless of the historical origins of the conflict, the rights and wrongs of 
the promises and counter-promises, and the international intervention 
‘ncident to the Mandate, there are now in Palestine some 650,000 Jews and 
some 1,200,000 Arabs who are dissimilar in their ways of living and, for 
the time being, separated by political ‘nterests which render difficult full and 
effective political co-operation among them, whether voluntary or induced. - 


by constitutional arrangements. 


4, Only by means of partition can these conflicting national aspira- 
tions find substantial expression and quality both peoples to take their places 
as independent nations in the international community and in the United 
Nations. 


5. The partition solution provides that finality which is a most urgent 
need in the solution. Every other proposed solution would tend to induce the 
two parties to seek modification in their favour by means of persistent 
pressure. The grant of independence to both States, however, would. remove 


the basis for such efforts. 


6. Partition is based on a realistic appraisal of the actual Arab-Jewish 
relations in Palestine. Full political co-operation would be indispensable to 
the effective functioning of any single state scheme, such as the federal 
State proposal, except in those cases which frankly envisage an Arab or a 
Jewish dominated State. 


7. Partition is the only means available by which political and. economic 
responsibility can be placed squarely on both. Arabs and Jews, with the 
prospective result that confronted with responsibility for bearing fully the 
consequences of their own actions, a new and important element of political 
amelioration will be introduced. In the proposed federal State solution this 


factor would be lacking. 


8, Jewish immigration is the central issue in Palestine to-day and is the 
one factor, above all others, that rules out the necessary co-operation between 
the Arab and Jewish communities in a single State. The creation of.a Jewish 
State under a partition scheme is the only hope of removing this issue from 


the arena of conflict. 


9 It is recognised that partition has been strongly opposed by Arabs, 

_ but it is felt that that opposition will be. lessened by a solution which 

definitively fixes the extent of territory to be allotted to the Jews with its 

implicit limitation on immigration. The fact that the solution carries the 

sanction of the United Nations involves a finality which should allay Arab 
fears of further expansion of the Jewish State. 
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10. In view of the limited area and resources of Palestine, it is essential 
that, to the extent feasible, and consistent with the creation of two inde- 
pendent States, the economic unity of thé country should be preserved. The 
partition proposal, therefore, is a qualified partition, subject to such measures 
and limitations as are considered essential to the future economic and social 
well-being of both States. Since the economic self-interest of each State 
would be vitally involved, it is believed that the minimum measure of 
economic unity is possible, where that of political unity is not. 


74, 


11. Such economic unity requires the creation of an economic associa- 


tion by means of a treaty between the two States. The essential objectives _ 


of this association would be a common customs system, a common currency’ 
and ‘the maintenance of ‘a country-wide system of transport and communi- 
cations. 


12. The maintenance of existing standards of social services in all parts 
of Palestine depends partly upon the preservation of economic unity and this 
is a main consideration underlying the provisions for an economic union as 
part of the Partition scheme. Partition, however, necessarily changes to some 
extent the fiscal situation in such a manner that, at any rate during the early 
years of its existence, a partitioned Arab State in Palestine would have some 
difficulty in raising sufficient revenue to keep up its present standards of 
public services. | 

One of the aims, therefore, of the economic union is to distribute surplus 
revenue to support such standards. It is recommended that the division 
of the surplus revenue, after certain charges and percentage of surplus to be 
paid to the City of Jerusalem are met, should be in equal proportions to the 
two States. This is an arbitrary proportion but it is considered that it would 
be acceptable, that it has the merit of simplicity, and that being fixed in this 
manner, it would be less likely to become a matter of immediate controversy. 
Provisions are suggested whereby this formula is to be reviewed. 


18. This division of customs revenue is justified on three grounds: 
(1) The Jews will have the more economically developed part of the country 
embracing practically the whole of the citrus producing area which includes 
a large number of Arab producers. (2) the Jewish State would, through the 
customs union, be guaranteed a larger free trade area for the sale of the 
products of its industry. (8) It would be to the disadvantage of the Jewish 
State if the Arab State should be in a financially precarious and poor 
economic condition. 


14. As the Arab State will not be in a position to undertake considerable 
development expenditure, sympathetic consideration should be given to its 
claims for assistance from international institutions in the way of loans for 
expansion of education, public health, and othér vital social services of a 
non-self-liquidating nature. 


15. International financial assistance would also be required for any 
comprehensive irrigation schemes in the interest of both States, and it is to 
be hoped the constructive work by the Joint Economic Board will be made 
possible by means of international loans on favourable terms. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


A.—Partition and Independence 


1. Palestine within its present borders, following a transitional period 
of two years from 1st September, 1947, shall be constituted into an 
independent Arab State, an’ independent Jewish State, and the City of 
Jerusalem, the boundaries of which are respectively described in Parts II 
and ITT below. 


2. . Independence shall be granted to each State upon its request only 
after it/has adopted a constitution complying with the provisions of B, 4 
below, made to the United Nations a declaration containing certain 
guarantees and signed a treaty creating the Economic Union of Palestine 
and establishing a system of collaboration between the two States and the — .. 


City of Jerusalem. 
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ties B.—Transitional Period and Constitution 


a 1. During the transitional period, the present Mandatory Power 
“shall: — wy ees 


(a) Carry on the administration of the territory of Palestine under the 
auspices of the United Nations and on such conditions and under 
such supervision as may be agreed upon between the United 
Kingdom and the United Nations, and if so desired, with the 

assistance of one or more Members of the United Nations; 

(b) Take such preparatory steps as may be necessary for thé execution 
of the scheme recommended ; 

(c) Carry out the following measures : — 


(1) Admit into the borders of the proposed Jewish State 150,000 
Jewish immigrants at a uniform monthly. rate, 30,000 of 
whom on humanitarian grounds. Should the transitional 
period continue for more than two years, Jewish immigra- 
tion shall be allowed at the rate of 60,000 per year. The 
responsibility for the selection and care of Jewish immi- 
grants and for the organising of Jewish immigration during 
the transitional period shall be placed in the Jewish Agency. 

(2) The réstrictions introduced by land regulations issued by the 
Palestinian Administration under the authority of the 
Palestine (Amendment) Order-in-Council of 25th May, 
1939, will not apply to the transfer of land within the 
borders of the proposed Jewish State. 


2. Constituent assemblies shall be elected by the populations of the 
areas which are to comprise the Arab and Jewish States, respectively. 
The electoral provisions shall be prescribed by the Power administering 
the territory. ‘Qualified voters for each State for this election shall be 


persons over twenty years of age who are: (a) Palestinian citizens residing 
in that State, and (b) Arabs and Jews residing in the State, although not 
Palestinian citizens, who, before voting, have signed a notice of intention 
to become citizens of such State. 

Arabs and Jews residing in the City of Jerusalem who have signed a 
notice of intention to become citizens, the Arabs of the Arab State and 
the Jews of the Jewish State, shall be entitled to vote in the Arab and 
Jewish States, respectively. 

Women may vote and be elected to the constituent assemblies. 


3. During the transitional period, no Jew shall be permitted to estab- 
lish residence in the area of the proposed Arab State, and no Arab shall i 
be permitted to establish residence in the area of the proposed Jewish | 
State, except by special leave of the Administration. : 


4. The constituent assemblies shall draw up the constitutions of the : : ba 
States, which shall embody Chapters I and II of the Declaration provided . 
for in C below, and include inter alia provisions, for— : 


(a) Establishing in each State a legislative body. elected by universal 
suffrage and by secret ballot on the basis of proportional repre- 
sentation, and an executive body responsible to the legislature. 

(b) Settling all international disputes in which the State may be 
involved by peaceful means in such a manner that international 
peace and security, and justice, are not endangered. 

(c) Accepting the obligation of the State to refrain in its international 
relations: from the threat or use of force against the territorial 
integrity or political independence of any State, or in any other 
manner inconsistent with the purposes of the United Nations. 
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(d) Guaranteeing to all persons equal .and non-discriminatory rights in 
civil, political and religious 
rights and ‘fundamental freedoms, including freedom of religiou 
worship, language, speech and publication, education, assembly 

oe and association. : 

(e) Preserving freedom of transit and visit for all residents and citizens 

of the other State in Palestine and the City of Jerusalem, subject 
to security considerations; provided that each State shall control 
‘residence. within its borders. 

(f) Recognise the rights of the Governor of the City of Jerusalem to 
determine whether the provisions of the constitution of the States 
in relation to Holy Places, religious buildings and. sites within 
the borders of the States and the religious rights appertaining 
thereto, are being properly applied and respected and to make 
decisions in cases of disputes which nay arise with respect to such 
Places, buildings and sites; also accord full co-operation to him 
and such privileges and immunities as are necessary for the 
exercise of his functions in those States. 


5. The constituent assembly in each State shall appoint a provisional 
government empowered to make the Declaration and sign the Treaty of 
Economic Union, provided for in C and D below. 

On making the Declaration and signing the Treaty of Economic Union 
by either State and upon approval of such instruments as being in com- 
pliance with these recommendations by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, its independence as ‘a sovereign State shall be recognised. 

If only one State fulfils the foregoing conditions, that fact wil] forth- 
with be communicated to the United Nations for such action by its General 
Assembly as it may deem proper. Pending such action, the régime of 
Economic Union as recommended shall apply. 


C.—Declaration 


A Declaration shall be made to the United Nations by the Provisional 
Government of each proposed State before the interim administration is 
brought to an end. It shall contain inter alia the following clauses : — 


General Provision 


The stipulations contained in the Declaration, are recognised as funda- 
mental laws of the State, and no law, regulation or official action shall 
conflict or interfere with these stipulations, nor shall any law, regulation 
or official. action prevail over them. 


Holy Places, Religious Buidings and Sites 


I. Existing rights in respect of Holy Places and religious buildings or 
sites shall not be denied or impaired. 


2. Free access to the Holy Places and religious buildings or sites and the 
free exercise of worship shall be secured in conformity with existing rights 
and subject to the requirements of public order and decorum. 


3. Holy Places and religious buildings or sites shall be preserved. No 
act shall be permitted which may in any way impair their sacred character. 
If at any time it appears to the Government. that any particular Holy Place, 
religious building or site is in need of urgent repair, the Government shall 
call upon the community or communities concerned to carry out such repair. 
The Government may carry it out itself at the expense of the community or 
communities concerned, if no action ig taken within a reasonable time. 


matters and the enjoyment of humar » 
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4. No taxation shall be levied in respect of any Holy Place, religious 
ajuilding or site which was exempt from taxation on the date of the creation 
: 7 the State. | | 

5. The Governor of the City of Jerusalem shall have the right to deter- 
mine whether the provisions of the Constitution of the State in relation to 
Holy Places, religious buildings and sites within the borders of the State 
and the religious rights appertaining thereto, are being properly applied and 
respected and to make decisions in cases of disputes which may arise with 
respect to such Places, buildings and sites. He shall receive ful] co-operation 


and such privileges and immunities as are necessary for the exercise of his 
functions in the State. 


Religious and Minority Rights 


1. Freedom of conscience and the free exercise of all forms of worship, 
subject only to the maintenance of. public order and morals, shall be ensured 
to all. No discrimination of any kind shall be made between the inhabitants 
on the ground of race, religion or language. 


2. The family law and personal status of the various minorities and 
their religious interests, including endowments, shall be respected. 


3. Except as may be required for the maintenance of public order and 
good government, no measure shall be taken to obstruct or interfere with 
the enterprise of religious or eleemosynary bodies of any faith or to dis- 


criminate against any *presentative or member of them on the ground of his 
religion or nationality. 


4. The State shall ensure adequate primary and secondary education 
for the Arab and Jewish minority, respectively, in its own language and its 
cultural traditions. - 

The right of each community to maintain its own schools for the education 
of its own members in its own language, while conforming to such educa- 


tional requirements of a general nature as the State may impose, shall not 
be denied or impaired. | 


5. No rest¥iction shall be imposed on the free use by any citizen of the 
State of any language in private intercourse, in commerce, in religion, in the 
press or in publications of any kind, or at public meetings. (5?) 


6. No expropriation of land owned by an Arab in the Jewish State [by 
a Jew-in the Arab State(*?) shall be allowed except for public purposes unless 
the land, suitable for agricultural purposes, has remained uncultivated and 
unused for not less than one year after written notice of utilisation thereof 
given and upon an order made by the Supreme Court of the respective State 
approving the eXpropriation on the grounds of absence of sufficient reasong 
for the non-utilisation thereof. In all cases of expropriation full compensation 
as fixed by the Supreme Court shall be paid previous to dispossession. 


~ 
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1. Citizenship.—Palegtinian citizens, as well as Arabs and Jews who, 
not holding Palestinian citizenship, reside in Palestine, shall, upon the 
recognition of independence, become citizens of the State in which they are 
resident or, if resident in the City of Jerusalem, who sign a notice of intention 
provided in B, 2 above, of the State mentioned in such notice with full 


(52) The following stipulation shall be added to the Declaration concerning the 
Jewish State: ‘‘In the Jewish State adequate facilities shall be given to Arabic- 


speaking citizens for the use of their language, either orally or in writing, in the 
legislature, before the Courts and in the Administration.” 
(°3) In the Declaration concerning the Arab State, the words 


the Jewish State’’ should be replaced by the words “by a J 
State.”’ 


‘by an Arab in 
ew in the Arab 
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civil and political rights, provided that they do not exercise the option 
mentioned hereafter. Such persons, if over 18 years of age, may opt witht : 


one year for the citizenship of the other State or declare that they reta... ' 


the citizenship of any State of which they are citizens, and if they exercise 
this option it will be taken to include their wives and children under 18 years 
of age; provided that no person who has signed the notice of intention 
referred to in B, 2 above, shall have the right of option. 


2 International Conventions.—The State shall be bound by all the inter- 
national agreements and conventions, both general and special, to which 
Palestine has become a party. Subject to any right of denunciation provided 
for therein, such agreements and conventions shall be respected by the State 
throughout the period for which they were concluded. 


3. Financial Obligations —The State shall respect and fulfil all financial 
obligations of whatever nature assumed on behalf of Palestine by the Man- 
datory Power, until its independence is recognised, including the rights of 
public servants to pensions, compensation or gratuities, to be negotiated 
where necessary with the Government of the United Kingdom. » . 

Commercial concessions heretofore granted in respect of any part of 
Palestine shall continue to be valid according to their terms, unless modified 
by agreement between the Parties. 


1. The provisions of Chapters I and II of this Declaration shall be under 
the guarantee of the United Nations and no modifiéations shall be made in 
them without the assent of the General Assembly of the United Nations. 
Any Member of the United Nations shall have the right to bring to the 
attention of the General Assembly any infraction or danger of infraction of 
any of these stipulations, and the General Assembly may thereupon make 
such recommendations as it may deem proper in the circumstances. 


2. Any dispute relating to the application or the interpretation of this 
Declaration shall be referred, at the request of either Party, to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, unléss the parties agree to another mode of 


settlement. 


D.—Economic Union 


A treaty shall be entered into between the two States and signed simul- 
taneously with the Declaration provided for in © above. The treaty will be 
binding at once without ratifications. It shall contain provisions to establish 
the Economic Union of Palestine and to provide for other matters of common 
interest. : 

a 
1. The Economic Union of Palestine 
The objectives of the Economic Union of Palestine shall be :— 


(a) A Customs Union. 

(b) A common currency. 

(c) Operation in the common interest of railways, inter-State high- 
ways, postal, telephone and telegraphic services, and the Ports of Haifa 
and Jaffa. 

(d) Joint economic development, especially in respect of irrigation, 
land reclamation and soil conservation. 


There shall be established a Joint Economic Board,’ which shall consist 
of three representatives of each of the two States and three foreign members 
appointed by the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations in the 
first instance for a term of three years. 
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The functions of the Joint Economic Board shall be to organise and 
administer, either: directly or by delegation, the objectives of the Economic 
jion. 


4 


The States shall bind themselves to put into effect the decisions of the — 


Joint Economic Board. The Board’s decisions shall be taken by a majority 
. vote. 

In relation to economic development, the functions of the Board shall be 
the planning, investigation and encouragement of joint development projects, 
but it shall not undertake such projects except with the assent of both 
States and the City of Jerusalem. 

There shall be a common customs tariff with complete freedom of trade 
between the States and the City of Jerusalem. 

The tariff schedules shall be drawn up by a Tariff Commission consisting 
of representatives of each of the States in equal numbers. In case of disagree- 
ment or failure to approve any tariff schedule by a date to be fixed, the matter 
shall be settled by the arbitration of the Joint Economic Board. 

The following items shall be a first charge on the customs revenue :— 


(a) The expenses of the customs service; 

(b) The administrative expenses of the Joint Economic Board; 

(c) The financial obligations of the Administration of Palestine 
consisting of— 


(i) The service of the outstanding public debt, 
(ii) The cost of superannuation benefits, now being paid or falling 
due in-future. ® 


After these obligations have been met in full, the surplus revenue from 
the customs and other common services shall be divided in the following 
manner: not less than 5 per cent. and not more than 10 per cent. to the City 


of Jerusalem and the residue in equal proportion to the Jewish and Arab. 


States. After a period of three years, the division shall be reviewable by the 
Joint Economic Board which shall make such modifications as may be deemed 
necessary. 

All international conventions and treaties affecting customs tariffs, com- 


munications and commercial matters generally, shall be entered into by both — 


States. 


.2. Freedom of Transit and Visit 


The Treaty shall cantain provisions preserving freedom of transit and 
visit for all residents or citizens of both States and of the City of Jerusalem, 
subject to security considerations; provided that each State and the City shall 
control residence within their borders. 


‘8. Termination, Modification and Interpretation of Treaty 


The. Treaty shall remain in force for a period of ten years, and it shall 
continue in force until notice of termination to take effect two years thcre- 
after is given by either of the parties and such termination assented to by 
the General Assembly of the United Nations.(**) | 

During the initial ten-year period, the Treaty may not be modified except 
by consent of both parties and with the approval of the General Assembly.(°*) 


(54) A number of members of the Committee held the view that, at the end of 
the ten-year period, parties should be free to terminate the Treaty without the 
interference of the General Assembly. 

(55) A number of members of the Committee proposed to add here: ‘‘ There- 
after modifications may be made by agreement of the two States, but no such 
modification shall remove from the Treaty any of the objectives of the Economic 
Union without the assent of the General Assembly of the United Nations.”’ 
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Any dispute relating to the application or the interpretation of the Treaty 


shall be referred, at the request of either Party, to the International Court of 
Justice, unless the parties agree to another mode of. settlement. | 


7 


E.—Assets 


The movable assets Bs the Administration of Palestine shall be allocated | 


to the Arab and Jewish States and the City of Jerusalem on an equitable 
basis. Immovable assets shall become the property of the government in 
the territory of which they are situated. | 


F.—Admission to M embership in the United Nations 
Upon the recognition of the independence of the Arab and Jewish States, 


respectively, sympathetic consideration should be given to their application 


for admission to membership in the United Nations, in accordance with 
Article 4 of the Charter of the United Nations. 


A COMMENTARY ON PARTITION 


The primary objectives sought in the foregoing scheme are, in short, 
political division and economic unity: to confer upon each group, Arab and 
Jew, in its own territory, the power to make its own.laws, while preserving 
to both, throughout Palestine, a single integrated economy, admittedly 
essential to the well-being of each, and the same territorial freedom of move- 
ment to individuals’as is enjoyed to-day. The former necessitates a, terri- 
torial partition; the latter, the maintenance of unrestricted commercial 
relations between the States, together with a common administration. of 
functions in which the interests of both are in fact inextricably bound together. 

_The territorial division with the investment of full political power in the 
State achieves, in turn, the desire of each for statehood and at the same time 
creates a self-operating control of immigration. Although free passage 
between the States for all residents is provided, each State retains exclusive 
authority over the acquisition of residence and this, with’ its control over land, 


will enable it to preserve the integrity of its social organisation. 


The Economic Union is to be administered by a Joint Economic Board 
in the composition of which a parity of interest in the two States is recog- 
nised by equal representation from ther. But in relation to such necessary 
and convenient services day-to-day rulings are imperative; and since in 
present circumstances it cannot be expected that in joint matters they would 
easily agree, the principle of arbitral decision is introduced by adding to 
the Board three independent outside persons to be chosen by the United 
Nations. It is obvious that while such a device is an accepted mode of 
adjusting economic disputes, it would be unacceptable as a general method 
of making political decisions. This limits, therefore, the functions with 
which the Board can be clothed, and confines them to such neutral services 


"as communications or to a function which, though carrying -a political 
quality, is dictated by the necessities of the overriding interests of unity. 
In these respects the scheme may be contrasted with that of the federal — 


State presented by three members of the Committee. In the latter, para- 
mount political power, including control over immigration, is vested at the 
centre; but the attempt to introduce parity through equal representation in 
one chamber of the Legislature is nullified by the predominance of Arab 
majority influence in the ultimate decision. But even were an independent 
élement to be introduced, the administration would break down because of 
the wide political field in which it would operate. If that field were reduced 
to the subjects dealt with by the Board under the Economic Union scheme, 


 ¢C ¢ 
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apart from the question of majority determination, the difference in sub- 
Stance between the two plans would lie in the failure of the federal scheme 
Tatisty the aspirations of both groups for independence. | 
“~ The Arab State will organise the substantial majority of Arabs in Pales- 
tine into a political body containing an insignificant minority of Jews; but 
in the Jewish State there will be a considerable minority of Arabs. That 
is the demerit of the scheme; but such a minority is inevitable in any 
feasible plan which does not place the whole of Palestine under the present, 
majority of the Arabs.’ One cannot disregard the specific purpose of the 
Mandate and its implications nor the existing conditions, and the safe- 
guarding of political, civil and cultural rights provided by the scheme are as 
ample as can be devised. 

But in the larger view here are the sole remaining representatives of the 
Semitic race. They are in the land in which that race was cradled. There 
are no fundamental incompatibilities between them. The scheme satisfies 
the deepest aspiration of both, independence. There is a considerable body 
of opinion in both groups which seeks the course of co-operation. Despite, 
then, the drawback of the Arab minority, the setting is one from which, 
with goodwill and a spirit of co-operation, may arise a rebirth in historical 
Surroundings of the genius of each people. The massive contribution made 
throughout the centuries by them in religious and ethical conceptions, in 
philosophy, and in the entire intellectual sphere, should excite among the 
leaders a mutual respect and a pride in ‘their common origin. 

The Jews bring to the land the social dynamism and scientific method 
of thé West; the Arabs confront them with Individualism and intuitive. 
understanding of life, Here then, in this close association, through the 
natural emulation of each other, can be evolved a synthesis of the two 
civilisations, preserving, at the same time; their fundamental characteristics. 
In each State, the native genius will have a, Scope and opportunity to evolve 
into its highest cultural forms and to attain its greatest ‘reaches of mind 
and spirit. In the case of the Jews, that is really the condition of ‘survival. 


Semitic ideals. may pass into 


Palestine will be kept one land in which 
realisations. | 

At the same time there is secured, through the constitution 
Jerusalem and the Holy Places, the preservation of the scenes 
which also the sentiments of Christendom centre. There will. thus be 


al position sof 
of eVents in 


imposed over the whole land an unobjectionable interest in the adherents of 
all three religions throughout the world, and so secured, this unique and 
historical land may at last cease to be the arena of human strife. 

‘Whether, however, these are vain speculations must await the future. 
If they are never realised, it will not, it is believed, be because of defects 
in the machinery of government that is proposed to them. 


_ PART IIL—BOUNDARIKEg . 


- DEFINITION 

The plan envisages the division of Pale 
State, a Jewish State and the Cit 
will include western Galilee, the 
the exclusion of the City of Jeru 
to the Egyptian frontier: 
Galilee, the Esdraelon 
the Beersheba sub-dist the Negeb. 


The three sections of the Arab State and ‘the three sections of the 
Jewish State are linked together by two points of intersection, of which one 
is situated south-east of Afula in the sub-district of Nazareth, and the other 
north-east of El Majdal in the sub-district of Gaza. 
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_ THE ARAB: STATE | | : 
’ Western Galilee is bounded on the west by the Mediterranean and in 
the north by the frontier of the Lebanon from Ras en Naqura to Qadag, 
on the east the boundary starting from Qadas passes southwards, west €. 
Safad to the south-western corner of the Safad sub-district; thence it 
follows the western boundary of the Tiberias sub-district to a point just east 
of Mount Tabor; thence southwards to the point of intersection south-east 
of Afula mentioned above. The south-western boundary of Western Galilee 
takes a line from this point, passing south of Nazareth and Shafr Amr, but 

north of Beit Lahm, to the coast just south of Acre. . 

The boundary of the hill country of Samaria and Judea starting on the 
Jordan River south-east of Beisan follows the northern boundary of the 
Gamaria district westwards to the point of intersection south-east of Afula, 
thence again westwards to Lajjun, thence in a south-western direction, 
passing just west of Tulkarm, east of Qalgqilia and west of Majdal Yaba, 
thence bulging westwards towards Rishon-le-Zion so as to include Lydda 
and Ramle in the Arab State, thence turning again eastwards to a point 
west of Latrun, thereafter following the northern side of the Latrun—Majdal 
road to the second point of intersection, thence south-eastwards to a point 
on the Hebron sub-district boundary south of Qubeiba, thence following 
the southern boundary of the Hebron sub-district to the Dead Sea. : 

| The Arab section of the coastal plain runs from a point a few miles north 
of Isdud to the Egyptian frontier extending inland approximately 


8 kilometres. 


THE JEWISH STATE . <a 
The north-eastern sector of the proposed Jewish State (Eastern Galilee) 
will have frontiers with the Lebanon in the north and west and with Syria 
and Transjordan on the east and will include the whole of the Huleh basin, 
Lake Tiberias and the whole of the Beisan sub-district. From Beisan the 
Jewish State will extend north-west following the boundary described in 
respect of the Arab State. 7 | < 

The Jewish sector on the coastal plain extends from a point south of 
Acre to just north of Isdud in the Gaza sub-district and inclydes the towns 
of Haifa, Tel-Aviv and Jaffa. The eastern frontier of the Jewish State 
follows the boundary described in respect of the Arab State. —, 

The Beersheba area includes the whole of the Beersheba sub-district, 
which includes the Negeb and the eastern part of the Gaza sub-district south 
of the point of intersection. The northern boundary of this area, from the 
point of intersection, runs south-eastwards to a point on the Hebron sub- 
district boundary south of Qubeiba, thence follows the southern boundary 
of the Hebron sub-district to the Dead Sea. | 
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THE CITY OF JERUSALEM 
The boundaries of the City of Jerusalem are as defined in the 


recommendations on the City of Jerusalem. 


JUSTIFICATION 

In making its proposal for a plan of partition with economic union for 
Palestine the members of the Committee supporting this’ plan are fully 
aware of the many difficulties of effecting a satisfactory division of Palestine 
‘nto a Jewish and an Arab State. The main problems to be faced are the 


following :— 
1. The Problem of Minorities 


The central inland area of Palestine includes a large Arab population 
and, leaving Jerusalem out of account, practically no Jews. This obviously 
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is the main starting point in demarcating a pcssible Arab State. Further | 


rth, particularly in western Galilee, and separated from the central area 
4 a narrow belt of Jewish settlements, is another concentration of Arabs 
and very few Jews. These two' areas form the main territory of an Arab 


- State which has only a very small minority of Jews. 


The Jewish State, on the other hand, has its centre and starting-point 
in the coastal plain between Haifa and Tel Aviv and even in this area 
there is also a considerable number of Arabs. Extensions of this area in 
the most suitable directions to include a larger number of Jews as-well-as 
a larger land area, increase the proportion of Arabs to Jews in the Jewish 
State. | 


2. The Problem of Viability 


The creation of two viable States is considered essential to a partition 
scheme. . 


3. The Problem of Development ; 


A partition scheme for Palestine must take into account both the claims" 


of the Jews to receive immigrants and the needs of the Arab population, 


which is increasing rapidly by natural means. Thus, as far as possible, both 
partitioned States must leave some room for further land settlement. 


4, The Problem of Contiguity 

It is obviously desirable to create States with continuous frontiers. Due 
to geographic and demographic factors it is impossible to make a satisfactory 
partition without sacrificing this objective to some extent. Be 


5. Access to the Sea for the Arab State _ 
Even within the scheme for Economic Union this is considered to be 
important for psychological as well as material reasons. - | | 
In solving this complex of problems a compromise is nécessary and in 


suggesting the boundaries upon which this partition scheme rests all these 
matters have been given serious gonsideration so that the solution: finally 
reached appears to be the least unsatisfactory from most points ef view. | 

The figures given below of the distribution of the settled population in 
the two proposed States are estimated on the basis of official figures up to 
the end of 1946 and are approximately as follows(®*) :— 


Jews: Arabs und others Total 
The Jewish State ... bee 498,000 407,000 905,000 
The Arab State... wigh 10,000 725,000 735,000 
City of Jerusalem ... aa 100,000 105,000 205,000 


in addition there will be in the Jewish State about 90,000 Bedouins, 
cultivators and stock owners who seek grazing further afield in, dry seasons. 
The proposed Jewish State leaves considerable room for further develop- 
ment and land settlement and, in meeting this need to the extent it has 
been met in these proposals, a very substantial minority of Arabs is included 
in the Jewish State. On the other hand, Western Galilee is attributed to 
the Arab State, providing it with some areas for further development and 
also giving it an outlet to the sea at the town of Acre. An outlet to the sea 
is also provided in the south by the inclusion of Gaza in the Arab State. 
Nearly all previous attempts to draw partition maps for Palestine have 
been faced with the separation of the solid Arab population in Judea and 


(56) According to the Government of Palestine, the total Jewish population in 
July 1947 was 625,000. In addition, there may be a number of illegal unregistered 


- immigrants not included in this total. 
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Samaria from the Arab population in Galilee. To include the whole of 


Galilee in a Jewish State provides contiguous frontiers but it also results *~° 


the inclusion of the large Arab population in western Galilee in the Jewi, 
State and weakens the Arab State economically and politically by denyirig 
to it a developed Arab area. In the present partition scheme these problems 
have been solved by a definition of boundaries which provides two important 
links, one between western Galilee and Samaria and one in the south near 
Gaza. These links are at suitable meeting places of the frontiers and would 
consist in each case of a small unbuilt area which would be a condominium. 
By this means it has been possible to include western Galilee in the Arab 
State without the disadvantage of its being separated at all points from 
Samaria by the territory of the Jewish State. 

The inclusion of the whole Beersheba Sub-District in the Jewish State 
gives to it a large area, parts of which are very sparsely populated and 
capable of development, if they can be provided with water for irrigation. 
The experiments already carried out in this area by the Jews suggest that 
further development in an appreciable degree should be possible by heavy 
investment of capital and labour and without impairing the future or 
prejudicing the rights of the existing Bedouin population. The Negeb south 
of latitude 81, though included in the Jewish State, is desert land of little 
agricultural value, but is naturally linked with the northern part of the 
Sub-District of Beersheba. 


Jaffa, which has an Arab population of about 70,000, is entirely Arab 


except for two Jewish quarters. It is contiguous with Tel Aviv and would 
either have to be treated as an enclave or else be included in the Jewish 
State. On balance, and having in mind the difficulties which an énclave 
involves, not least from the economic point of view, it was thought better 
to suggest that Jaffa be included in the Jewish State, on the assumption 
that it would have a large measure of local autonomy and that ‘the. port 
would be under the administration of the Economic Union. —_ 

a 


THE PROBLEM OF VIABILITY 


On this question the Secretariat has prepared a technical note which is 
as follows : — ce: 


A TECHNICAL NOTE ON THE VIABILITY OF THE PROPOSED PARTITION STATES 
Prepared by the Secretariat 


‘*On certain assumptions it may be possible in a given case to calculate 
roughly the order of magnitude of the loss or gain of revenue which an area 
might experience as a result of partition. Similar estimates might be made 
of expenditures necessary to maintain existing standards of social services 
and other normal budget expenditures, and a comparison of the two sets 
of figures would throw some light on the ability of the State in question 
to maintain these standards without large budget deficits. It should, of 
course, be made quite clear that this would not be in any sense a measure of 
an actual budgetary position, but merely a general indication of the proba- 
bility of the viability or non-viability of the area under consideration. 

In the case of the plan for the partition of Palestine recommended in 
this Report, as well as in the case of all previous partition plans which have 
been suggested, it is the viability of the Arab State that is in doubt. It is 


‘ necessary, therefore, to examine the proposed Arab State from this point 


of view as carefully as ‘conditions permit. Until the proposed boundaries 
are precisely defined, however, it would not be possible to assemble accurate 
information regarding the area. Therefore, in order to get a preliminary 
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idea of viability as we have defined it of the proposed Arab State a calcula- 
tina was made in respect of the areas which it had been. proposed should 
‘agicome Arab provinces in the provincial autonomy plan elaborated by the 
“Government of the United Kingdom in 1946. Fairly complete statistics 
were available iri regard to this particular plan of partition. As it happens, 
though the partition proposed by the members of this Committee differs in 
some very important respects from the provincial autonomy plan of the 
British Government, the area of the proposed Arab State is not very 
different in the two cases and in regard to actual resources the differences 
are not very marked. The most important difference is in respect of the 
town of Jaffa, which in the British plan is part of the Arab State and in 
the present plan is part of the Jewish State. The estimated total population 
of the Arab States in the two cases is as -follows:— | 


British provincial autonomy plan ae as ee 830,000 
Comunittee’s proposed plan ee se ee Hes 730,000 


The difference is mainly accounted for by the town of Jaffa which has about: 


70,000 Arabs. Apart from the town of Jaffa there are no important 
differences in economic resources of the Arab areas. in the two plans. 

‘The calculation has been made as follows: the budget estimates of the 
Palestine Administration for the year 1947-48, both as regards revenue 
and expenditure, have been taken as. the sole basis of the calculation. 
Assuming the boundaries of the British scheme mentioned above the expen- 
ditures have been partitioned between the States on a population basis. 


197 


Some expenditure has been. reserved to a central body on the assumption - 


that a customs union would be set up and that certain obligations for public 
debt and pensions would be met as charges on surplus revenue. Apart from 
this and a few small items, all the expenditure of the present’ Administration 
has been hypothetically divided among the States. This procedure is open 
to the objection that in fact in a partitioned State the items of-expenditure 
might be different. This is true, but it must be remembered that it cannot 
be known how such States would develoy their policy and our present 
assumption is that the same standard of public services is maintained. 
Actually there would be some increase in overhead expenditure in providing 
the same services in a partitioned Palestine since partitioning would involve 
some duplication of administration. The difference on this account. might 
not be very great, however. i oot 

No expenditure has been allocated to defence since the costs of external 
defence are at present borne by the British Government, and expenditure 
for internal security, which is £P.7 million in the present estimates, has 
been added to the expenditures of the States in the present calculation. 

The estimates of revenue for the year 1947-48 have, with the exception 
of customs revenue and net income from the Currency Board, Posts and 
Telegraph, &c., been attributed to the different States on a territorial basis. 
In respect of land tax, animal tax, and about 75 per cent. of income tax, it 
is possible, on figures supplied by the Palestine Government, to make this 
division fairly accurately. In other cases it has been necessary to use an 
arbitrary assumption that the revenue would be in a proportion to the 
population. 

The summary results of this calculation are as follows: — 


Jewish State— LP. 


Revenue (apart from customs) ae ee = 4,878,000 
Expenditure Nas ae -— boas * Spa 8,418,000 
Deficit mae ee in =e fn ve 8,540,000 
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Arab State— L£P. IG k 


Revenue (apart from customs) es ks 1,560,000 


Expenditure wah as att st au 9,824,006 c. | 


Deficit sae sate ia a Bos ie 7,764,000 


City of Jerusalem— 
Revenue (apart from customs) st sen 1,098,000 
Expenditure we ets abs Jeg — 3,004,000 
. Deficit ee si sa er ces 1,906,000 


Combined Deficit save Si de ..- 18,210,000 
Net Revenue of Customs and Sihee joint services 11,996,000 


The net revenue of joint services is available for distribution between 
the two States and the City of Jerusalem but falls short of the combined 
deficits by Just over one and a quarter million pounds. This, however, is 
not important in the present discussion since it is merely the consequence 


- of basing the calculations on the actual estimates of the present Palestine 


Administration. It should be noted that in the present administrative 
budget there are expenditures of £P.7 million on police and security and 
about £P.2 million on subsidies designed to keep the cost of living down. 
Police expenditure should certainly be substantially reduced in the event 
of a settlement of the Palestine problem, and it is also possible that some 
saving could be made in regard to food subsidies since the necessity for 
them would be less in an Arab State which would contain a large number 
of self-sufficient cultivators and relatively few industrial wage earners. In 
this case the expenditure attributed to the Arab State on this basis might 
be capable of reduction by as much as £P.8 million. Réductions on police 
expenditure should, of course, be also possible for the other fwo areas. On 
the side of revenue it is possible that income tax yields could be increased 
in the area of the proposed Arab State.”’ 

It is in the light of these considerations that’ the members of ‘he Com- 
mittee in proposing their partition scheme with economic union have made 
their particular recommendations for the. distribution of the customs 
revenue. By this means the:-members of the Committee supporting the 
partition plan believe that the viability of the Arab State could be reasonably 
assured. 

The Committee is satisfied that, in the sense defined, the proposed 
Jewish State and the City of Jerusalem would be viable. 


PART IJI.—CITY OF JERUSALEM 


JUSTIFICATION 


1. The proposal to place the City of Jerusalem under international 
trusteeship is based on the following considerations :— 


2. Jerusalem is a Holy City for three faiths. Their shrines are 2 side by 
side; some are sacred to two faiths. Hundreds of millions of Christians, 
Moslems and Jews throughout the world want peace and especially religious 
peace to reign in Jerusalem, the sacred character of its Holy Places to be 
preserved, access to them guaranteed to pilgrims from abroad. 


3. The history of Jerusalem, during the Ottoman régime as under the 
Mandate, shows that religious peace has been maintained in the City because 
the Government was anxious and had the power to prevent controversies 
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involving some religious interest from developing into bitter strife and 
Vet The Government was not intimately mixed in local politics and 
uld, when necessary, arbitrate conflicts. . | 

4. Religious peace in Jerusalem is necessary for the maintenance of 
peace in the Arab and in the Jewish States. Disturbances in the Holy City 
would have far-reaching consequences, extending perhaps beyond the 
frontiers of Palestine. 

5. . The application of the provisions relating to the Holy Places, religious 
buildings and sites in the whole of Palestine would also be greatly facilitated 
by the setting up of an international authority in Jerusalem. The Governor 
of the City would be empowered to supervise the application of such provis- 
ions and to arbitrate conflicts in respect of the Holy Places, religious buildings 
and sites. 7 : 

6. The International Trusteeship System is proposed as the most suitable 
method, of meeting the special problems- presented by Jerusalem, for the 


‘reason that the Trusteeship Council, as a principal organ of the United 


Nations, affords a convenient and effective means of ensuring both the desired 
international supervision and the political, economic and social well-being 
of the population of Jerusalem. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The City of Jerusalem shall be placed under an International Trustee- 
ship System by means of a Trusteeship Agreement which shall: designate 
the United Nations as the Administering Authority in accordance with 
Article 81 of the Charter of the United Nations. Paar *: . 


2. The City of Jerusalem shall include: the present municipality of 
Jerusalem plus the surrounding villages and towns, the mos eastern of which 


to be Abu Dir; the most southern Bethlehem; the most western Hin Karim | 


and the most northern Shu’fat, as indicated on the attached sketch-map. 


3. The Trusteeship Agreement in respect of the Holy Places, religious 
buildings and sites, and minorities shall contain provisions similar to those 
contained in Chapters I and II of the Declaration in the Plan of Partition 
with Economic Union. It shall also include, inter alia, the provisions set 
forth below :— | | 

(1) The City of Jerusalem shall be demilitarised and its neutrality shall 
be declared and preserved and no para-military formations, exer- 
cises or activities shall be permitted within its borders. 

(2) Persons residing in the City of Jerusalem, without distinction as to 
ethnic origin, sex, language or religion, shall be ensured protection 
under its laws with regard to the enjoyment of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, including freedom of worship, language, 

__ Speech and publication, education, assembly and association. 

(3) Residents of the City of Jerusalem, irrespective of nationality, may 
participate in the local elections of the City and they shall be 
subject to the jurisidiction of the City in respect of taxation and 
judicial proceedings. 

(4) A Governor of the City of Jerusalem shall be appointed by the 
Trusteeship Council. He shall be neither Arab nor Jew nor a 
citizen of the Palestine States nor, at the time of appointment, a 
resident of the City of Jerusalem. 

(5) In addition to the Governor, there shall be such other. executive, 
legislative and judicial organs, bodies and offices for the govern- 
ment of the City as may be determined in the Trusteeship 
Agreement. 
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(6) The Governor, as chief administrative official of the City,. shall be. 
responsible, in such manner as the Trusteeship Agreement shall 
prescribe, for the conduct of the administration of the City. Wik. 
relation to the Holy Places, religious buildings and sites in any 
part of Palestine, other than the City of Jerusalem, he shall deter- 
mine whether the provisions of the constitution of the Arab and 
Jewish States in Palestine dealing therewith and the religious 
rights appertaining thereto are being properly applied and respected. 

The protection of all such places, buildings and sites located in the 
City of Jerusalem shall be a special concern of his office. He shall 
also be empowered to make decisions on the basis of existing rights 
in cases of disputes which may arise between the different com- 
munities in respect of such Holy Places, religious buildings and 
sites in any part of Palestine. : | 

(7) Should the administration of the City of Jerusalem be seriously 
obstructed or prevented by the non-co-operation or interference of 
one or more sections of the population, the Governor shall have 
‘authority to take such measures as may be necessary to restore the 
effective functioning of the administration. . of 

(8) The City of Jerusalem shall guarantee free transit and visit to resi- 
dents of the Arab and Jewish States in Palestine, subject only to. 
security considerations. ; 

(9) The protection of the Holy Places, religious buildings and sites in the 
City of Jerusalem shall be entrusted to a special police force, the 
members of which shall be recruited outside of Palestine and shall 
be neither Arab nor Jew. The Governor. shall be empowered to 
direct such budgetary provision as may be-necessary for. the main- 

| tenance of this special: force. . ' 

(10) The City of Jerusalem should be included in the Economic Union of 

Palestine. : 7 i a 


Chapter VII.—Recommendations (III) | 


1. In the course. of the informal meetings of the Committee to explore 
solutions, a working group on the federal State proposal was‘set up, consisting 
of Sir Abdur Rahman, Mr. Entezam, Mr. Simic and Mr. Atyeo. 

2. The Working Group on the Federal State Solution formulated a 
comprehensive proposal along these lines which was voted upon and 
supported by three members (India, Iran and Yugoslavia) at the forty-seventh 
meeting of the Committee on 27th August, 1947. 

8. The Federal State Plan is herewith reproduced : — 


FEDERAL STATE PLAN 
JUSTIFICATION FOR THE FEDERAL STATE SOLUTION 


1. It is incontrovertible that any solution for Palestine cannot be con- 
sidered as a solution of the Jewish problem in general. 

2. It is recognised that Palestine is the common country of both 
indigenous Arabs and Jews, that both these peoples have had an historic 
association with it and that both play vital réles in the economic and cultural 
life of the country. | | 

3. This being so, the objective is a dynamic solution which will ensure 
equal rights for both Arabs and Jews in their-common State, and which will 
maintain that economic unity which is indispensable to the life and develop- 
ment of the country. 
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4, The basic assumption underlying the views herein expressed ig that. 


the proposal of other members of the Committee for a union under artificial 

Orangements designed to achieve essential economic and social unity after 
nrst creating political.and geographical disunity by partition, is impracticable, 
unworkable and.could not possibly provide for two reasonably viable States. 


5. Two basic questions have been taken into account in appraising the 
feasibility of the federal State solution, viz., (a) whether Jewish nationalism 
and the demand for a separate and sovereign Jewish State must be recognised 
at all costs, and (b) whether a will to co-operate in a federal State could be 
fostered among Arabs and Jews. To the first, the answer is in the negative, 
since the well-being of the country and its peoples as a whole is accepted as 
outweighing the aspirations of the Jews in this regard. To the second, the 


‘answer is in the affirmative, as there is a reasonable chance, given proper . 


conditions, to achieve such co-operation. — 


6. It would be a tragic mistake on the part of the international com- 
munity not to bend every effort in this direction. Support for the preservation 
of the unity of Palestine by the United Nations would in itself be an 
important factor in encouraging co-operation and collaboration between the 
two peoples and, would contribute significantly to the creation’ of that 
atmosphere in which the will to co-operate can be cultivated. In this regard, 
+t ig realised ‘that the moral and political prestige of the United Nations is 
deeply involved. | 


7. The objective of a federal State solution would be to give the most 
‘feasible recognition to the nationalistic aspirations of both Arabs and Jews 
and to merge them into a single loyalty and patriotism which would find 
expression in an independent Palestine. 


8. The federal State is also in every respect the most dernocratic solution, 
- both. as regards the measures required for its implementation and in its 


yt 


operation, since it requires no undemocratic economic controls, avoids the 
creation of national minority groups, and affords an opportunity for full and 
effective participation ‘in representative government, to every citizen of the 
State. This solution would be most in harmony with the basic principles 
of the Charter ofthe United Nations. at ns 


9. The federal State solution would permit the development of patterns 
of government and social organisation in Palestine which would be more 
harmonious with the governmental and social patterns in the neighbouring 
States. | 


10. Such a solution would be the one most likely to bring to an end the 
present economic boycotts to the benefit of the economic life of the country. 


11. Future peace and order in Palestine and the Near Hast generally 
will be vitally affected by the nature of the solution decided upon for the 
Palestine question. In this regard it is important to avoid an acceleration 
of the separatism which,now characterises the relations of Arabs and Jews 
in the Near East, and laying the foundations of a dangerous irredentism 
there, which would be the inevitable consequences of partition in whatever 
form. A federal State solution, therefore, which in the very nature of the 
case must emphasise unity and co-operation, will best serve the interests 
of peace. 


12. It is a fact of great. significance that very few, if any, Arabs are in 
favour of partition as a solution. On the other hand, a substantial number 
of Jews, backed by influential Jewish leaders and organisations, are strongly 
opposed to partition. Partition both in principle and in substance can only 
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be regarded as an anti-Arab solution. The federal State, however, cannot 


be described as an anti-Jewish solution. To the contrary, it will we > 


the interests of both Arabs and Jews. sd 
13. A federal’ State would provide the greatest opportunity - for 


ameliorating the present dangerous racial and religious divisions in the popu- 


lation, while permitting the development of a more normal social structure. 


14. The federal State is the most constructive and dynamic solution 
in that it eschews an attitude of resignation towards the question of the 
abjlity of Arabs and Jews to co-operate in their common interest in favour 
of a realistic and dynamic attitude, namely, that under changed conditions 
the will to co-operate, can be cultivated. 


15. A basis for the assumption that co-operation between the Arab 
and Jewish communities is not impossible is found in the fact that even 
under the existing highly unfavourable conditions, the Committee did 
observe in Palestine instances of effective and fruitful co-operation between 
the two communities, 


.16. While it may be doubted.whether the will to co-operate is to be 


found in the two groups under present conditions, it is entirely possible 
that if a federal solution were firmly and definitively imposed, the two 


- groups, in their own self-interest, would gradually develop a spirit of 


co-operation in their common State. There is no basis for an assumption 
that these two peoples cannot live and work together for common purposes 
once they realise that there is no alternative. Since under any solution 
large groups of them’ would have to do so, it must either be taken for 
granted that co-operation between them is possible or it must be accepted 
that there is no workable solution at all. | : 


Iv. Taking into account the limited area available and the vital 
importance of maintaining Palestine as an economic and social unity, the 


federal State solution seems to provide the ‘only practical and workable 
approach. ae Oe 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The undersigned representatives of India, Iran-and Yugoslavia, not 
being in agreement with the recommendation for partition formulated by 
the other members of the Committee, and for the reasons, among others, 
stated above, present to the General Assembly the following recommenda- 
tions, which in their view, constitute the most suitable solution to the 
problem of Palestine. 


I.—THE INDEPENDENT STATE OF PALESTINE 
IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT— : | 
1. The peoples of Palestine are entitled to recognition of their right to 


ay 


independence, and an independent federal State of Palestine shall be created 
following a transitional period not exceeding three years. 


2. With regard to the transitional period, responsibility for 


administering Palestine and ‘preparing it for independence under the con- - 


ditions herein prescribed shall be entrusted to such authority as may be 
decided upon by the General Assembly. 


3. The independent federal State of Palestine shall comprise an Arab 
State and a Jewish State. 


4, In delimiting the boundaries of the Arab and Jewish States, respec- 
tively, consideration shall be given to anticipated population growth. 
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5. During the.transitional period a constituent assembly shall be elected 
by the population of Palestine, which shall formulate the constitution of 
the independent federal State of Palestine. The authority entrusted by the 

jaeral Assembly with responsibility for administering Palestine during 
tive transitional period shall convene the constituent assembly on the basis 
of electoral provisions, which shall ensure the’ fullest possible representa- 
tion of the population, provided that all adult persons who have acquired 
Palestinian citizenship, as well as all Arabs and Jews who, though non- 
citizens, may be resident in Palestine and who shall have applied for 
citizenship in Palestine not less than three months before the date of the 
election, shall be entitled to vote therein. 


6. The attainment of independence by the independent federal State 
of Palestine shall be declared by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations as soon as the authority administering the territory shall have 
certified to the General Assembly that the constituent assembly referred 
to in the preceding paragraph has adopted a constitution incorporating the 


‘provisions set forth in Chapter IT below. ‘ 


TI.—oUTLINE OF THE STRUCTURE AND REQUIRED PROVISIONS IN THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF PALESTINE : 
(The provisions set forth in this chapter are not designed to be the 


constitution of the new independent federal State of Palestine. | The 


intent is that the constitution of the new State, as a condition for inde- 
pendence, shall be required to include, inter alia, the substance of these 
provisions.) 
IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT— | 
As a condition prior to the grant of independence, the constitution of 
the proposed independent federal State of Palestine shall include, in 
substance, the following provisions : — % : 
1. The governmental, structure of the ae pt federal State of. 
Palestine shall be federal and shall comprise a Fe eral Government and 
the Governments of the Arab and Jewish States respectively. _ 
2. Among the organs of government there shall be a Head of State 
and an executive body, a representative federal legislative body, a federal 
court and such other subsidiary bodies as may be deemed necesary. 


3. The federal legislative body shall be composed of two chambers. 


4. Election to one chamber of the federal legislative body shall be on 
the basis of proportional: representation of the population as a whole. 


5. lection of members to the other chamber of the federal legislative 
body shall be on the basis of equal representation of the Arab and Jewish 
citizens of Palestine. —~—— ‘ | : 


6. The federal legislative body shall be empowered to legislate on all 
matters entrusted to the Federal Government. ~ 


7. Legislation shall be enacted when approved by majority votes in 
both chambers of the federal legislative body. 


8. In the event of disagreement between the two chambers with regard 
to any proposed legislation, the issue shall be submitted to an arbitral 
body which shall be composed. of one representative from each chamber 
of the federal legislative body, the Head of State, and two members, other 
than members of the federal court, designated by that court for this purpose, 
which members shall be so designated by the court with regard to Arabs 
and Jews as to ensure that neither the Arab nor the Jewish community 
shall have less than two members on the arbitral body. This arbitral body 
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shall first attempt to resolve the disagreement by mediation, but in the 


event mediation fails the arbitral body shall be empowered to make a final. 
decision which shall have the force of law and shall be binding. ~ 


9, The head of the independent federal State of Palestine shall be 
elected by a majority vote of the members of both chambers of the federal 
legislative body sitting in a joint meeting convened for this purpose, and 
shall serve for such term as the constitution may determine. | 

- 40, The powers and functions of the head of the independent federal 
State of Palestine shall be as determined by the constitution of that State. ° 


11. A deputy Head of State shall be similarly elected, who shall be a 
représentative of the community other than that with which the Head of 
State provided for in Article 9 above is identified. The deputy Head of State 
in his regular activities and during the absence of the Head of State, for 
whom he shall act, shall exercise such powers as may be delegated to him 
by the Head of State, and he shall also act with full powers, for the Head 
of State in case of his incapacity, or following his death, pending the 
election of a new Head of State. — 7 | ' 


12. The executive branch of the Federal Government shall be responsible 
to the’ federal legislative body. 2 
18. A federal court ghall be established which shall be the final court 
of appeal with regard to constitutional matters. 


| 14. The federal court shall have a minimum membership of four Arabs 
and three Jews. 7 


15. The members of the federal court shall be elected at a joint session 
of both chambers of the federal legislative body for such terms and subject 
to such qualifications as the constitution may prese ‘ibe. 


16. The federal court shall be empowered to, decide: — | 

(a) whether laws and regulations of the Federal and State Governments 

are in conformity with the Constitution; _ a 

(b) cases involving conflict between the laws and regulations of the 
Federal Government and laws and regulations of the State 
Governments ; : | 

(c) all other questions involving an interpretation of the Constitution ; 

. and | | — 

(d) such other matters as may be placed within its competence by the 

Constitution. 


17. All decisions of the federal court shall be final. 


18. Full authority shall be vested in the Federal Government with 
regard to national defence, foreign relations, immigration, currency, taxa- 
ion for federal purposes, foreign and inter-State waterways, transport and 
communications, copyrights and patents. 


19: The Constitution shall forbid any discriminatory legislation, whether 
by Federal of State Governments, against Arabs, Jews or other population 
groups, or against either of the States; and shall guarantee equal rights 
and privileges for all minorities, irrespective of race or religion. 


20. The Constitution, having regard for the customs of the people, shall 
be based on the principle of the full equality of all citizens of Palestine 
with. regard to the political, civil and religious rights of the individual, and 
shall make specific provision for the protection of linguistic, religious, and 
ethnic rights of the peoples and respect for their cultures. : 


/ 


! 
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21. The Constitution shall include specific guarantees respecting free- 
‘n of conscience, speech, press and assemblage, the rights of organised 

, »our, freedom of movement, freedom from arbitrary searches and seizures, 
and rights of personal property. 

22. The Constitution shall guarantee free access to Holy Places, 
protect religious interests, and ensure freedom of worship and of conscience 
tc all, provided that the traditional customs of the several religions shall be 
respected. . . : 

23. Arabic and Hebrew shall be official languages in both the Federal 
and State Governments. 


24. The Constitution shall include provisions which shall :— . 
(a) undertake to settle all international disputes in which the State may 


be involved by peaceful means in such a manner that interna-: 


tional peace and security, and justice, are not endangered; and 
(b) accept the obligation of the State to refrain in its international rela- 
tions from the threat or use of force against the territorial integrity 
or political independence of any State, or in any manner incon- 
sistent with the purposes of the United Nations. 


25. There shall be a single Palestinian nationality and citizenship, 


which shall be granted to Arabs, Jews and others on the basis of such ‘ 


qualifications and conditions as the Constitution and laws of the federal 
State may determine and equally apply. | 


26. The Arab State and the Jewish State shall enjoy full powers of 
local self-government, and may institute such representative, forms of 
government, adopt such local constitutions and issue such local<laws and 
regulations as they may deem desirable, subject only to the provisions of the 
Federal Constitution. | 


_f 


27. Each State Government shall have authority, within its borders, 
over education, taxation for local purposes, the right of residence, com- 
mercial licences, land permits, grazing rights, inter-State migration, settle- 


ment, police, punishment of crime, social institutions and services, public | 


housing, public health, local roads, agriculture and local industries, and such 
aspects of economic activities and such other authority as may be entrusted 
to the States by the Constitution. 


28. Each State shall be entitled to organise a police forge for the main- 
tenance of law and order. ; 


29. The Constitution shall provide for equitable participation of the 
representatives of both communities in delegations to international organi- 
sations and conferences, and on all boards, agencies, bureaux or ad hoc 
bodies established under the authority of the State. 


30. The independent federal State of Palestine shall accept as binding 
all international agreements and conventions, both general and specific, to 
which the territory of Palestine has previously become a party by action 
of the Mandatory Power acting on its behalf. Subject to such right of 
denunciation: as may be provided therein, all such agreements and con- 
ventions shall be respected by the independent federal State of Palestine. 


31. The Constitution shall make provision for its method of amendment, 
provided that it shall be accepted as a solemn obligation undertaken by the 
independent federal State of Palestine to the United Nations not to alter 
the provisions of any part of the Constitution or the Constitution as a whole 
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in such manner as to nullify the provisions herein stated as a prior condition _ 
to independence, except by the assent of a majority of both the Arab oe 


Jewish members of the federal legislative body. 


ITI.—BoUNDARIES OF THE ARAB AND JEWISH STATES IN THE INDEPENDENT 
FEDERAL STATE OF PALESTINE 
IT, IS RECOMMENDED THAT— 


The boundaries of the respective Arab and Jewish States in the inde- 
pendent federal State of Palestine shall be as indicated on the map attached 
to this report as Annex I. ea 


IV.—cAPITULATIONS 


IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT— 


The General Assembly of the United Nations shall invite all States whose 
nationals have in the past enjoyed in Palestine the privileges and immunhities 
of foreigners, including the benefits of consular jurisdiction and protection as 
formerly enjoyed by capitulations or usage in the Ottoman Empire, to 
renounce any right pertaining to them to the re-establishment of such 
privileges and immunities in the independent federal ‘State of Palestine. 


& 


V.—THE HOLY PLACES, RELIGIOUS INTERESTS AND JERUSALEM 
A.—Religious Interests and Holy Places 
IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT— 


Since the Holy Places, buildings and sites appertaining to whatever 
religions and wherever located in Palestine must be recognised as of special 
and unique interest and concern to the international community, the following 
principles and measures should be fully safeguarded ‘as ‘a condition for the 
establishment of the independent federal State of Palestine. | 


1. Millions of Christians, Jews and Moslems abroad, as well as the 
inhabitants of Palestine, have a proper and recognised interest in the preserva- 
tion and care of sites and buildings associated with the origin and history of 
their respective faiths. The sacred character of the Holy Places shall there- 
fore be preserved and access to them for purposes of worship and pilgrimage 
shall be ensured in accordance with existing rights. 


2. In the interests both of the followers of various faiths and of the 
maintenance of peace, existing rights in Palestine enjoyed by the several 
religious communities shall be neither impaired nor denied. | | 


3. The incorporation in the Constitution of the independent federal 


State of Palestine of provisions of the nature proposed in the preceding 
paragraph are designed to substantially allay the anxiety which is manifested 
in many quarters concerning the future status of the Holy Places, religious 
buildings and sites and the preservation of the rights of the conimunities in 


4 


Palestine following the establishment ofan independent State of Palestine. 


4. The establishment of an adequate and impartial system for the 
settlement of disputes regarding religious rights is essential to the preserva- 
tion of religious peace in replacement of the Palestinian administration which 
exercised such authority under the Mandate. Specific stipulations designed 
to preserve and protect the Holy Places, religious buildings or sites and the 
rights of religious communities shall be inserted in the Constitution of the 
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lollows : — 


Bers federal State of Palestine and shall be in substance as 


- (a) Existing rights in respect of Holy Places and religious buildings or 
sites shall not be denied or impaired. | 

(b) Free access to the Holy Places and religious buildings or sites and the 
free exercise of worship shall be secured in conformity with existing 
rights and subject to the requirements of public order and decorum. 

(c) Holy Places and religious buildings or sites shall be preserved and no 
action shall be permitted which may in any way impair their 
sacred character. 

(d) If at any time it should appear to the Government of the independent 
federal State of Palestine or representations to that effect should 
be made to it by any interested party, that any particular Holy 
Place, religious building or site is in need of urgent repair, the 
Government shall call upon the religious community or communi- 
ties concerned to carry out such repair, and in the event no 
action is taken within a reasonable time the Government itself 
may carry out the necessary repairs. 

(e) No taxation shall be levied in respect of any Holy Place, religious 
building or site which was exempt from taxation under the law 
in force on the date on which independence shall be granted to 
the State of Palestine. 


5. In the interest of preserving, protecting and caring for Holy Places, 
buildings or sites in Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Nazareth and elsewhere in 
Palestine, a permanent international body for the supervision and protection 
of the Holy Places in Palestine shall be created by the appropriate organ of 
the United Nations. A list of such Holy Places, buildings or sites shall be 
prepared by that orgah. ee ae 


6. The membership of the permanent international body for the super- 
vision of Holy Places in Palestine shall consist of three representatives 
designated by the appropriate organ of the United Nations, and one repre- 
sentative from each of the recognised faiths having an interest in the matter, 
as may be determined by the United Nations. 


7. The permanent international body referred to in paragraphs 5 and 6 
above shall be responsible, subject to existing rights, for the supervision and 
protection of all such Places, buildings or sites in Palestine, and shall be 
empowered to make representations to the Government of the independent 
tederal State of Palestine respecting any matters affecting the Holy Places, 
buildings or sites or the protection of religious interests in Palestine, and to 
report on all such matters to the General Assembly of the United Nations. 


.B.— Jerusalem 


1. Jerusalem, which shall be the capital of the independent federal 
State of Palestine, shall comprise, for purposes of local administration, two 
separate municipalities, one of which shall include the Arab sections of the 
gity, including that part of the city within the walls, and the other the areas 
which are predominantly Jewish. 

2. The Arab and Jewish municipalities of Jerusalem, which shall jointly 
comprise the city and capital of Jerusalem, shall, under the constitution and 
laws of the federal Government, enjoy powers of local administration within 
their respective areas, and shall participate in such joint local self-governing 
institutions ag the federal Government may prescribe or permit, provided 
that equitable representation in such bodies is ensured to followers of such 
faiths as may be represented in the community. 
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3 The Arab and Jewish municipalities of Jerusalem shall jointly reba 


for, maintain and support such common public services as sewage, garbag 
collection and disposal, fire protection, water supply, local transport, tele- 
phones and telegraph. : 


C.—Irrevocability of Provisions 

The independent federal State of Palestine, irrespective of the provision 
made in paragraph 81 of Chapter II of these recommendations for amendment 
of the constitution, shall undertake to accept as irrevocable the above pro- 
' visions affecting Holy Places, buildings or sites and religious interests. 


V1.—INTERNATIONAL ‘RESPONSIBILITY FOR JEWISH DISPLACED PERSONS 


1. The Jews in the D.P. Camps and the distressed European Jews 
outside of them, like the other homeless persons of Europe, are a residue 
of the Second World War. As such, they are all an international responsi- 
bility. But the Jews amongst them have a direct bearing on the solution. 
of the Palestine problem, in view of the insistent demands that they be 
permitted freely to enter that country, and the Arab fears that this permission 


- will be granted. 


2. Although the Committee’s terms of reference would not justify it in 
devoting its attention to the problem of the displaced and homeless persons 
as a whole, it is entirely justified in reeommending to the General Assembly 
a prompt amelioration of the plight of the Jewish segments of these groups 
as a vital prerequisite toc the settlement of the difficult conditions in 
Palestine. , 


8. Therefore, If Is RECOMMENDED THAT— / 


The General Assembly undertake immediately the initiation and 
execution of an international arrangement whereby the p oblem of the 
distressed European Jews in and outside of the D.P. camps, of whom 
approximately 250,000 are in assembly centres, would be accepted as a 
special concern of extreme urgency, for the alleviation of the Palestine 
problem, and by means of which a number of those Members of the United 
Nations not already over-populated would accept within their borders a 
proportionate number of Jewish refugees, with Palestine accepting its share 
in accordance with the recommendation on Jewish immigration set, forth in 
Chapter VII below. 


VII.—JEWISH IMMIGRATION INTO PALESTINE 


1. Jewish immigration into Palestine continues to be one of the centrai 
political questions of that country. 


2. The solution of the problem of Palestine is rendered ‘more difficult 
by the fact that large numbers of Jews, and especially the displaced and 
homeless Jews of Europe, insistently demand the right to settle there, on 
the basis of the historical association of the Jewish people with that country, 
and they are strongly supported in this demand by all of the Jews 


encountered by the Committee in Palestine. 


8. It is a fact, also, that many of the Jews in Palestine have relatives 
among the displaced Jews of Europe who are eager to emigrate to 
Palestine. | 

4. While the problem of Jewish immigration is thus elcsely related to 


the solution of the Palestine question, it cannot be contemplated that 
Palestine is to be considered in any sense as a means of solving the problem 
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ot world Jewry. In direct and effective opposition to any such suggestion 
“are the twin factors of limited area and resources and vigorous and persistent 
' -sspposition of the Arab people, who ccnstitute the majority population of 
the country. 


5. For these reasons, no claim to a right of unlimited imrnigration of 
Jews into Palestine, irrespective of time, can be entertained. It follows, 
therefore, that no basis could exist for any anticipation that the Jews now 
in Palestine might increase their numbers by means of free mass immuigra- 
tion to such extent that they would become the majority population in 
Palestine. 


& 


6. With these considerations in mind, 


IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT— 


The problem of Jewish immigration into Palestine be dealt with in the 


following manner :— 


(a) For a period of three years from the effective date of the beginning 
of the transitional period provided for in the solution to be applied 
to Palestine, even if the transitional period should be less, Jewish 
immigration shall be permitted into the borders of the Jewish 
State in the proposed independent federal State of Palestine, in 
such numbers as not to exceed the absorptive capacity of that 


Jewish State, having due regard for the rights of the population. * 


then present within that State and for their anticipated natural 
rate of increase. The authority responsible for executing the 
transitional arrangements on behalf of the United: Nations shall 

take all measures necessary to safeguard these principles. 
(6) For the purpose of appraising objectively the absorptive | capacity of 
the Jewish State in the independent State of Palestine, an inter- 
national conimission shall be established whose membership shall 
consist of three representatives designated by the Arabs’ ‘of 
Palestine, three representatives designated by the Jews of 


Palestine, and three representatives designated by the appropriate 


organ of the United Nations. 

(c) The international commission shall be empowered to estimate the 
absorptive capacity of the Jewish State, and in discharging this 
responsibility may call upon the assistance of such experts as 
it may consider necessary. 

(d) The estimates of the international commission, made in accordance 
with sub-paragraphs 6 (a) and 6 (c), shatl be binding on the 
authority entrusted with the administration of Palestine, during 
‘the period referred to in sub-paragraph 6 (a) above. 

(ec) The international commission shall exist only during the period of 

_ three years, as provided for in Article 6 (a) above, and its functions 
and activities, other than those relating to its liquidation, shall 
automatically cease at the end of that period. 

(f) Responsibility for organising and caring for Jewish immigrants during 
the transitional period shall be placed in such representative local 
organisation as the Jewish community of Palestine shall decide. 

(g) Priority in the granting of Jewish immigration certificates during the 
transitional period shall be accorded to orphans, survivors who 
are of the same family, close relatives of persons already in 
Palestine, and persons having useful scientific and technical 
qualifications. 
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Chapter VIII.—Reservations and Observations ~ 


1. Some delegates have reserved their position on a number of specific 
points or have wished to express particular points of view. These reserva- 
tions and observations will be found in the Appendix to the Report. 


2. The delegates making such reservations and observations, and the 
subjects on which they are recorded, are as follows :— 


The Delegate for Australia— 


1. Statement on attitiide towards proposals in Chapters VI and VII. 


The Delegate for Guatemala— . 
1. Reservation on Recommendation XII of Chapter V. 


The Delegate for India— 
1. Declaration on Independence. 
2. Observations on the Mandate in its historical setting. 
8. Declaration on form of government. ; 
- 4. Declaration of reasons why partition cannot be accepted. 


The Delegate for Uruguay— 
1. Reservation on Recommendation XII of Chapter V. 
2. Declaration on boundaries. 
8. Declaration on immigration. 
4. Declaration on religious interests. 


The Delegate for Yugoslavia— 
1. Observations on historical background. 
2. Appraisal of the Mandate. 
' 8. Observations on the present situation. ; 
3. The above reservations and observations have not been communicated 
to all the other members before the signing of the Report. 
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source Suia tdvy tust Britain is planning to witudraw 
ner trooos ond administration from Palestine by arch 

1049 ‘at the very latest unless a United Nutions secisio 
agreeable te beth Jews and .rabs is forthcoming..... 
The autosritetive source suid the British plans would 
not prejudice the pledge given te the United Nations 
that Britain would be ready to play a part in imple- 
menting any plan uccepteble te beta Jews ene Arabs". 


Oe Please infurm us us $ecn us eaeei bie whether 
any stetement of this kind has in f»ct been made. 
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tative source’ of this repert. It was described as 
unfounded by Foreign Offiee spekesman ow October 2ird 
whe. teok the lime that ne efficial anneuncement had 
been made regarding a date fer withdrawal, and was at 
Sige te discourage the idea that withdrawal weuld take 
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(From United Kingdom Delegation to United Nations) 


No. $05 | De 8.05 Pee October 24th, 1947. 
Octeber 24th,1947. Re 10.40 pom. October 24th, 1947. 


Fellowing for Trafferd Smith Colonial Office from 
Martin. 


TOP SECRET 


I have discussed with Peynton eter tep seoret despatch 

4Ne. 28 to Palestine about placing City of yerusalem er 
trusteeship. We lee = alg with the general line and _ 
cenclusiess but offer fellewing comments en peints ef detail. 


2- In paragraph % the wording of Article 76(B) of the 
Charter has been paraphrased and condensed and does not quite 
give the exact sense of the article. If this argument were 
tele ce should of course rely on actual wording of 
snartere 


5. In paragraph 4 the first twe sentences strike us 
as not entirely cegent. The fact that Trusteeship Council 
meets only twice a year and possesses only the pewers 
conferred by the Charter dees net in our view justify the 
statement in the first sentence that the Aah Bhar 4 Couneil 
is net a preper bedy te exercise supervisien (repeat 


supervision) ever the prepesed Jerusalem régime. If this 
argument were used in debate it would doubtless be countered 
by pointing out that if the Council can effectively supervise 
the administration of ether trust territeries on this basis 
it could equally well supervise the administration of 
Jerusalem. The impertant peint te eur mind lies in the 
latter part ef para ie 4, namely thet the Trusteeship 

ur 


Council sheuld net be ned inte an executive (repeat 
executive ) boty. It could not for example itself be 
designated as the administering authority. 


4, Finally we do not quite follow the argument that 
the granting of executive powers to the Trusteeship Councll 
would prove an embarrassing precedent for intervention by —- 
the Council "in other nen~-self-governing territeries". It 
would certainly be an embarrassing precedent for intervention 
in ap executive sense in other trust territeries but sheuld 
hardly set a precedent fer intervention in regard te nen- 
echt peverate territeries which are not under trusteeship 
at all. That danger is mite fi present, but dees net seem 
te be greatly increased by this particular precedent, 


5. Sub-semmittee will presumably discuss recemmends- 
tiens regsrding future ef Jerusalem carly next week. It 
will net be essential te have the draft statute ready at 
that stage but I shall be glad if yeu will send it as seen 


as pessible. 
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Washingten Saving | 
GLAN? 


Palestine Sub-committee One, 
My telegram Ne: 3045, ( /~ 


Venezuelan delegate at meetings of the Sub-committee 
was Zuleaga net Stelk. Sop 

Paragraph 4 ef my telegram Ne:50¢8 sheuld conclude 
as fellews "but the terms ef the declaration and adeption 
ef the paragraph as a whole were left fer later discussion" 
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My teleoram No. o044. 
Palestine Committee. 


The Werking Group of Sub-Committee 2 on Arab Plan 

consisting of three arab delegates and United Kingdom 
observer) met twice in closed session on 24th October. 

Nuri Pasha asked whether the Mendatory Goverment, on with- 
drawal, would hand over power to a Provis ional Goverment 
composed of six Arabs and three Jews. Beeley explained 
thet there could be no trensfer of suthority axcept to an 
Administration established under the auspices of the 

United Nations or +o an Administration agreed upon by Arabs 
am Jews. If there wes no agreemen$, power would devolve 
automatically upon whatever suthorities were capable of 
maintaining order in lerger or smaller «ress of Palestine. 


9. The grebs sre proposing to put forward the plan they 
proposed at the London Conferenee lest Winter, with certain 
concessions in the direction of local autonomy for the Jews, 
and with additions to deal with the situation srising if 
Jewish agreement cannot be obteined. To deal with this 
eventuality they are st present inclined to Suggest that an 
Aveb authority should take over the administration of all 
drab perts of Palestine when the Mandatory withdraws, 
leaving the Jews alone unless the latter comit an aet of 


aggression. 
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